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THE FALLING OF THRONES. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





ABOVE the din of Commerce, above the clamor and rattle 
Of Labor disputing with Riches, of Anarchists’ threats 
and groans, 
Above the hurry and bustle and moan of that bloodless 
battle 
Where men are fighting for dollars, I hear the falling of 
Thrones. 


I see no savage host, I hear no martial drumming, 
But down in the dust at our feet lie the useless crowns of 
Kings. 
And the mighty spirit of Progress, is steadily coming— 
coming— 
And the flag of our Republic abroad to the world he flings. 


The Universal Republic where worth and birth is royal, 
Where the lowliest born may climb on a self-made ladder 
to fame. 
Where the highest and proudest born, if he be not true and 
loyal; 
Shall find no masking title to cover or gild his shame. 


Not with the bellow of guns, and not with sabers’ whetting, 
But with growing minds of men, is waged this swordless 
fray. 
While over the dim horizon the sun of royalty setting 
Lights with a dying splendor the humblest toiler’s way. 
New YORK City. 
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THE MIRROR. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





WHEN Summer comes and brings the rose, 
My glass the winter’s landscape shows; 
The shrouded fields and spectral woods 
Where melancholy Silence broods, 
The north-wind's icy bitter breath 
As ’twere the stirrup cup of death; 
The pulseless brook, the absent song, 
The sunlight brief and shadows long. 


But comes December's day, and then 

My mirror shows me June again; 
The garden’s million lips of bloom 
Speaking their language of perfume; 
The lyric quavers of the thrush 
Shot, arrow like, across the hush; 
The laughing brook, the lisping leaf, 
The sunlight long and shadows brief. 


Grant me, Mnemosyne, when old, 

This magic mirror still to hold, 
Transforming Time in such a way 
That [ shall see Youth’s yesterday 
Reflected there, and view once more 
My boat upon Life’s morning-shore: 
What else—I heed not—take from me; 
Leave but this glass of memory! 

New York Crry. 
o_—_———_ ———— 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF MORMONISM. 


BY MRS. CORNELIA PADDOCK. 





THE recent decision of Judge Anderson, of Utah, that 
members of the Mormon Church are ‘‘ not fit persons to 
be made citizens of the United States,” is based upon 
doctrines and practices of that Church that have been 
as well known in the past as they arenow. Nearly twen- 
ty years ago, when the present writer first became a 
resident of Utah, the Mormon leaders openly defied the 
power of the Government, and the Mormon press and 
pulpit breathed out threatenings and slaughter when- 
ever there was the slightest attempt made to enforce the 
laws of the United States within the limits of the Terri- 
tory. 

Old residents of Utah are familiar with the fact that 
not only polygamy, but treason and murder have been 
openly sanctioned, and held up to the people as duties 
upon which their salvation depended. But while the 
teachings and practices of the Mormon Church on these 


points have been no secret, these has never been any 


opportunity hitherto to establish the facts by the testi- 
mony of competent witnesses in open court. The Mor 





mon Church, as an organization, was put upon trial last 
month for the first time in its history, and as the out- 
come of that trial members of the organization are de- 
nied citizenship. 

But the investigation, that ought to have taken place 
forty years ago, has been delayed until members of an 
organization that exacts an oath of perpetual hostility to 
the Government have become possessed of some of the 
richest and fairest lands in the gift of that Government, 
until they control a Territory nearly twice as large as 
the six New England States, and until the valleys of 
Utah are filled with polygamous children of the third 
and fourth generation. Nations and communities that 
sow the wind must expect to reap the whirlwind; and 
the people of the United States will share with the 
Mormons of the Great Basin when the harvest comes. 
There will be neither peace nor safety assured for Utah 
or for the country until Mormonism is destroyed, root 
and branch; and the result will not be attained without 
much suffering and loss, of which the Government and 
the people of the United States must bear their part. 

Let those who think the assertion unwarranted by 
facts study carefully this portion of Judge Anderson’s 
decision: 

““The evidence in this case establishes unquestionably 
that the doctrines of the Mormon Church are antagonistic 
to the Government of the United States, and utterly sub- 
versive of good morals and the well-being of society, and 
that membership in that Church is incompatible with the 
duties of citizenship.”’ 

This opinion, given after many days of patient and 
thorough judicial investigation, is the same as that ex- 
pressed by candid men and women who have had an in- 
side view of Mormonism, who have tried and proved it 
by actual experience. I would like to add to it the tes- 
timony of an intelligent woman, a person of much force 
of character, who wasa Mormon for many years, but is 
now a member of a Christian Church. She says: 

‘* My parents brought me to Nauvoo in 1843. Soon after 
our arrival I became the plural wife of my own uncle, my 
father’s brother. I was but fourteen years old at the time, 
and did not understand in the least what | was doing when 
I took the step that consigned me toa lifetime of misery; 
but my mother and many others thought that plural mar- 
riage meant only marriage for eternity. My husband came 
to Utah with his family in one of the first emigrant com- 
panies. He was a Bishop, and a man of much influence in 
the affairs of the Territory. He enjoyed the confidence of 
Brigham Young, and was intrusted by him with the man- 
agement of important business. Me had ten wives, four of 
them besides myself being his nieces. I lived with him 
thirty-five years, and then I was set free by hisdeath. Dur- 
ing those years I tried and proved Mormonism to the utter- 
most. I performed all the duties that my religion required, 
did all that I was taught to do to bring peace of conscience 
and win the favor of God. I went through the Endowment 
House three times; but the more I tried to satisfy my con- 
science the worse I felt. Now, the testimony I have to give 
from my own experience is this: Mormonism has not one 
good principle, not one redeeming feature. No matter how 
good a man is when he embraces it, if he believes all its doc- 
trines and lets them govern his life, he becomes utterly bad.” 

This witness would probably have admitted that there 
are good men and women in the Mormon Church, I 
know many Mormons who are peaceable, industrious 
and useful members of the community; who would be 

pronounced good citizens by ordinary observers. Yet 
these good people vote every year to sustain an organ- 
ization that is hostile to the Government under which 
they live, and think themselves justified in committing 
perjury to defeat the enforcement of the laws of the 
United States. More than this, persons who, in ordinary 
life, act not only like good citizens but like Christians, 
will justify deeds for which savages might blush, when 
confronted. with the record of crimes committed in 
obedience to the ‘‘counsel” of the Mormon leaders. A 
woman with whom I was well acquainted, whose early 
life had been passed in a Christian home, and with 
whose conduct as a friend and neighbor I could find no 
fault, said once, when we were speaking of Brassfield’s 
murder, ‘‘ Those who killed him did justright. The only 
ones who did wrong were those who allowed the woman 
and her children to escape, They ought to have been 
followed up and killed too.” 
For the information of your readers, who may not be 
familiar with the circumstances, I will state that Brass- 
field was a Gentile who married a woman who had re- 





(which was performed by the Chief Justice of Utah) 

Brassfield removed his wife and her children to the home 

he had provided for them. -The Mormon authorities 

caused his arrest on the charge of kidnapping the chil- 

dren, and he was shot dead. on the street while in the 

custody of an officer. His wife fled to Camp Douglass* 
with her little children, and it was her escape that made 

the good woman alluded to so righteously indignant. 

The Church may have punished the men who permitted 

this escape, but the courts have never punished the mur- 

derer who shot down the offending Gentile in cold 

blood. 

There is a house within less than ten minutes’ walk of 

the room in which I am writing, that was the scene, a 

few years ago, of a tragedy that will not bear descrip- 

tion; and when the wretched victim lay on her death- 
bed she said to the women who were caring for her: 
‘“‘When Iam gone, go to those who have the power to 
punish my murderer and tell the truth.” 

But none of these women, who had lived all their lives 
in fear of the power of the Church, dared to fulfill her 
request. Long afterward one of them related the facts 
to a few friends, in whom she had confidence, myself 
among the number, and an investigation followed, which 
brought circumstances to light that fully corroborated 
her story; but in this case, as in many others, it was 
found impossible to bring the criminal to justice. 

When the courts attempt to enforce the laws of the 
United States, they find a whole community arrayed 
against them; another proof that all Mormons regard 
the authority of the Church as superior to that of the 
Government. Judge Judd, of the First Judicial 
District, who resigned his position a few months ago, 
said: ‘‘ If I had known in advance the real condition of 
affairs in Utah, I would much sooner have accepted an 
appointment to the Fiji Islands.” 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the condi- 
tion of affairs referred to is one for which the Govern- 
ment is in part responsible. The disloyal attitude of the 
Mormons was known forty years ago, and the crimes of 
Mormonism were clearly set forth in Judge Cradlebaugh’s 
speech in the House of Representatives in 1863—a terri- 
ble arraignment of the Mormon Church from the stand- 
point of one who had tried in vain to enforce the laws in 
Utah, and compel respect for the government he repre- 
sented. A single quotation from this speech, which is 
as true to-day as on the day it was uttered, will show in 
what measure the nation is to be held accountable for 
evils that might have been eradicated long ago. 

“The weak, timid, temporizing, cowardly policy which 
has ever been pursued toward Utah by the Federal Gov- 
ernment has only led to disorganization and anarchy, and 
to the open violation of the most sacred rights; and has ex- 
hibited Utah before the world as the gloomy theater where 
murder and robbery alternately shift the scene.” 

With one more quotation, this time from United 
States Marshal Dotson’s letter of resignation, I leave the 
matter for the consideration of our statesmen. 

“Tho willing to. serve the Administration from which I 
received my appointment, I cannot remain an officer of the 
Government without thég@wer to maintain its dignity.”’ 

Sat LAKE CIrTy. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
_. BY JAMES PAYN. 


One of the most selfish acts of which man or woman 
can be guilty is, withoutdoubt, the omission to makea 
will. The cause of it is, in some cases, superstition. 
They think that making arrangements for their decease 
will, in some way, hasten it; that the attention of Death 
will be attracted by the circumstances, and cause him to 
say: ‘‘ Why, I had forgotten this fellow.” But, in most 
cases, this neglect of our duty arises from our indifference 
to it; because the act does not benefit ourselves, or costs 
us a few pounds, or even shillings, we omit it. We have 
not even the poor excuse of the gentleman who would do 
nothing for posterity, because posterity had done noth- 
ing forhim. Even if we have no “ belongings” of our 
own, there is not one of us, surely, who has not been 
benefited, obliged or assisted by somebody not much 
blessed with this world’s goods, and whom it does but 
take a stroke of our pen to reward with something for 
which we have no further use, but which may be of the 
greatest service to him. And yet how many of us decline 
to take even: that trouble? Some of us, it is true, think 
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Feed maille wat n Kent. One relative is | expect ations) ‘ arch sed the book and finds it o 
so distant as to have been awarded only a one-thousandth | ‘‘ picture book ” 3 e pictures by Mr. Furness indeed are 
share, and another a nine hundred and sixtieth. The | admirable, and feunind one of Mr. Tenniel’s deathless 
most successful takes a one hundred and twenty-eighth | illustrations of the same author. But as for the author 
share. The less fortunate (!) of these suitors claim from | himself, our advice to him is to cut out the whole story 
a yeoman of the time of the civil war between Charles I | and publish the illustrations only and the songs. 
and his Parliament,-who are cousins of these intestate A watch has been constructed upon the face of which, 
ladies in the forty-second degree. The famous case of | for the useless second dial, has been substituted an ‘‘ ap- 
Jarndyce versus Jarndyce is nowhere in comparison with | pointment reminder” which, of course, can be set to any 
this, but the result is, of course, similar; there are more | time. So far as it goes this is an excellent idea; but 
oyster shells for distribution, but the Law gets the oyster. | quis custodiet iosos custodes? Who is to remind one of 
Everybody used to know how to poke a fire and drive | ‘“‘the Reminder”? If one thinks of looking at it, one 
a gig better than his neighbor; to these accomplishments | will also think of one’s appointment; and if not, it will 
on the part of everybody must now be added how to | be no more satisfaction to find it there when too late 
publish a book. Novelists are told that their system of | than if we had written it on a slip of paper. In one 
bringing out a story in three volumes, and afterward in | respect it is not so good as a knot in one’s pocket-hand- 
one, as a cheap edition, is a mistake. They don't know | kerchief, because to that (in this weather) one is always 
their own interests. They should bring it out cheap at | referring. On the other hand, the Reminder will tell 
first. Publishers are even more rudely dealt with. The | you what you want to be reminded of, which the knot 
attitude of everybody to them reminds one of De Foe’s | often fails to do, and fills you with anxiety and fore- 
‘*Short Way with Dissenters.” Their behavior is usu- | bodings as to what on earth it was. Moreover if you are 
ally attributed to sheer roguery. One of the latest defi- | punctual to your time, and the other man isn’t, your 
nitions of *‘ The better half” is ‘‘the publishers’ half on | watch (which of course you will take out and show him) 
the half-profit system.” Tired of reproaching the law- | will have a greater significance of reproof for him upon 
yers (who only shrug their shoulders and wink) every- || the face of it than ever. 
body has now a kick at Paternoster Row. The last accu- It is a great thing in these days of panic about dog 
sation against it, however, does not touch its morals. It | bites to know when a dog is mad. It is probable if a 
is merely suggested that it does not know its own busi- | man had a tin kettle tied to him, with a mob of boys at 
ness. Why, shrieks everybody, are not all Browning’s | his heels throwing stones, and a policeman trying to 
works published at a shilling apiece? Who cares about | knock him over the head with his truncheon, that he 
the money question ? cries one (that is the money of Mr. | would act eccentrically ; but it seems if one knows what 
Browning’s representatives, not everybody’s money). | a dog has swallowed (besides that bit of one’s calf about 
Another exclaims, ‘‘ It would be a gigantic financial suc- | which one is so solicitous), a scientific diagnosis of his 
cess.” ‘‘Sordello” at a shilling, for instance! But is ] condition can be established. In the case of a poor ter- 
everybody likely to read ‘‘ Sordello” even at that price? | rier in whose interior “‘ a cork and a lucifer match were 
And if not, how many copies does everybody suppose it | discovered, but no food,” the surgeon pronounced it to 
would be necessary to sell to pay for its production ? | be “‘ proof positive of rabies.” It may be so; but to the 
Twenty-five, or two hundred and fifty, or two thousand | ordinary mind, it only seems, at worst, to show that the 
five hundred? Everybody doesn't know this, and the | animal was a sad dog, who both drank and smoked. 
publisher does, which is the secret of the whole matter. Considering that the question of the expediency of 
If there was any genuine feeling at the bottom of all | muzzling dogs is by no means settled—one of the great- 
this volunteer advice to authors and publishers, one | est authorities upon such matters having even stated 
might regard it with compassion; but as it is simply the | that it promotes hydrophobia—it is no wonder that 
outcome of the desire of notoriety, and a passion for | those who are on the contrary side and love dogs should 
meddling (and muddling) with other people’s business, | resent it exceedingly. Some families have even left 
it is merely contemptible. town so that their canine pets should not be subjected to 
It is curious that there should always be a delicate | this daily indignity. People who “‘ hate dogs,” or know 
reticence with regard to the literary merits of a recently | nothing abont them, cannot imagine what this ‘‘ friend 
deceased author, which was never exhibited toward him | of man” is to the man who has deserved his friend- 
when he was alive, and could be annoyed by what was | ship, far less how dogs contrive to gain the affections of 
said of him; even the tender mercies of the wicked (that | whole communities—as in the case of a regiment. With 
is of the critics) are cruel. As for the claim of Robert | sailors this is naturally more unusual, but the New- 
Browning to be buried in Westminstar Abbey, it was | foundland on board the “ Bellona,” who kept the deck 
only right and proper, that as the matter had been set | throughout the battle of Copenhagen, was an example 
tled no objections should have been raised to it. In | of it. When the ship was paid off, after the peace of 
Wilkie Collins’s case (tho I have not the least intention | Amiens, the crew had a parting dinner onshore. Vic- 
of making comparisons) the matter had not been settled, | tor was placed in the chair and fed with roast beef and 
and the objections had were made and held good; but | plum pudding, and the bill was made out in his name. 
the simple fact is that Browning had hardly a right to a Even in the East the English mastiff has earned a 
place in our national Walhalla. His heart was in Italy, | reputation. Sir Thomas Roe took three of the dogs to 
not in England, and he wrote in a tongue not under- | India asa present to the great Mogul; but one of them 
standed of the people. It is probable, notwithstanding | leaped overboard to attack a shoal of porpoises and was 
his undoubted genius and the immense dramatic power | drowned. The others traveled. each in a little coach, to 
of his earlier and shorter poems, that not one person in | Agra; one of them broke loose and attacked a large ele- 
a thousand, even in London, was acquainted with his | phant. who with the greatest difficulty succeeded in 
works, nor one in a hundred ever heard of him. | hurling him from his trunk. ‘“ This delighted the Mo- 
The affair was organized by persons of culture and of | gul, and caused the dogs to come to as extraordinary a 
great influence in society (in which he had long been a | fortune as Whittington’s cat. Each had a palanquin to 
well-known figure), but it had no national sympathy be- | take the air in, with two attendants to bear him, and two 
hind it. Tho the burial of Dickens in the Abbey was a | men to walk on each side and fan the flies off.” The 
private one, his desire to lie there rested on infinitely | great Mogul did not, indeed, feed them with his own 
broader foundations, and was acknowledged by every } hand, but he had a pair of silver tongs made—one con- 
English-speaking man. The same may be said. when | cludes pretty long ones—for that purpose. 
his time comes, of Tennyson; but of Browning it cannot In spite of the complaints of persuns, whose knowledge 
be said. On the other hand, what seems to be even a] of the subject is very inferior to their indignation 
more serious objection to the proceeding, namely, the | against it, gambling in the present day, tho perhaps 
expression of his own wish that he should be buried by | more widespread, is not to be compared with the frantic 
his wife, has, I am glad to say, disappeared; to right- | excess to which it was carried by our forefathers; nor 
thinking persons it did indeed appear little short of an | was this only in the upper circles of society. In the 
outrage that a wish of that kind should have been dis- | Times for April 17th, 1812, there is an extraordinary 
regarded; but the execution of it was, we are told, im- | example of it. One Croker, a constable, comes on the 
possible. The burial-place of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- | Hampstead Road upon two men on a wall, the tallest of 
ing has been closed by the Florentine authorities, and | whom is suddenly tied up and hung to a lamp-post by 
no more interments are permitted in it. his companion; before the officer could run up the hand- 
The well-known and harmonious inquiry ‘‘ Whois Syl- | kerchief hy which the man was suspended gave way and 
via?” has been superseded of late by the question ‘‘ Who | he came to the ground, black in the face. Upon his re- 
are Sylvia and Bruna?’ That is the title, of course, of the | covery both men inquire with much indignation why 
new story by the author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” but | they are interfered with. They had been tossing for 
who are they—4. e., the children themselves—and who is | money and afterward for their clothes, and they then 
the Sub-Warden, and what on earth is intended by the | tessed up which should hang the other. The short man 
book generally? One critic, we noticed, imagined it to | won; but if he had lost would, he said, have submitted to 
be a Christmas puzzle, and looked forward to a supple- | his fate as obediently as the other had done. A bet was 
mentary volume to be published asa key. But Christ- | a bet, and no one but a scoundrel would think of disput- 
mas is over and gone, and we are as far from the clear- | ing it. The action of the constable was a gross interfer- 
ing up of the mystery as ever. Amusement, the author | ence with the liberty of the subject. 
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ose everybody to whom.the Scot 
motntable, and who takes any di 
nature, has read mre! Scotia A 
e Unattractiveltitle was mever invented. More diffi- 
fiaterials todeal with have been seldom made use of, 
ver treated with more admirable skill. There is 
thread of story on which to string these pearls of 
; and yet how delightful a book it is. Itis a 
anford” in a th atmosphere. There is 
mor indeed and plenty of it. The chapter in which 
Gavin Birse endeavors to persuade Mag Ogilvy to release 
him from his engagement to.her, and depreciates his 
own merits, like a counsel endeavoring to mitigate 
damages for his c’ient in a breach of promise case, is 
inimitable. Hardly less charming is Tammas Haggard's 
scheme for a Home for Geniuses to be maintained at the 
expense of the State. But the general tone of the vol- 
ume is gray and grave. Life indeed is of that hue; but 
it is not without sunshine (at least among good people), 
at its close. Where all is done so well it seems ungra- 
cious to cavil; but why need this simple village tale have 
an end so tragical as to comprehend its entire dramatis 
persone, 

The last words of dyimg heroes have always had a great 
attraction for those who survive them; it is foolishly im- 
agined that as we get near to the gate of the grave, we 
can leok through the bars and see more of what lies on 
the other side of it than those who are in health. As a 
matter of fact, with mind and body weakened by illness, 
our observations upon no subject are very valuable. 
What persons do in their last moments is, on the other 
hand, often of great consequence, tho it may not tend to 
edification. A pauper has just died in the Cork Work- 
house, at eighty years of age, who suddenly revealed 
himself as a person of property. His last occupation, on 
hearing he was dying, was to tear into atoms a number 
of one pound notes in order that his relatives should not 
get the money; an act that seems to smack of malignity 
and yet is no worse than the having made a will that ex- 
cludes them from all benefit. Moreover, it is possible 
he was aware that he was benefiting some very respect- 
able firm of bankers. 
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DOGMATIC CONFESSIONALISM VERSUS 
REVISION. 








BY LLEWLLYN J. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., 
PROFESSOR IN LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE case against Revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion has been stated and argued by three of the leading 
theologians of the Presbyterian Church—by Dr. Shedd, 
in an article published some time ago in the New York 
Evangelist; by Dr. DeWitt, of Chicago, in the Presby- 
terian Review, who however, it should be noted, has 
since pronounced in favor of a supplementary declara- 
tion; and by Dr. Patton. in the paper read by him before 
the Presbyterian Social Union of New York, and pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT of December 5th. What has 
been left unsaid against Revision by this distinguished 
combination is presumably not worth saying. What 
they have said is presumably the strongest and the best 
that can be said in favor of leaving our noble confession- 
al monument untouched. Speaking generically, and 
with some individual qualifications, their protest may 
be viewed as the protest of dogma; hence at once its 
strength and its weakness. A comparative analysis of 
this protest may have its uses for the discussion. 

Such an analysis thoroughly carried out would disclose 
a set of psychological phenomena in the region of dog- 
matic confessionalism, which, did space allow, would be 
a highly interesting and instructive study. A few of 
these phenomena we shall have occasion to notice as they 
cross our path; many more we must regretfully pass by. 

It is noticeable that the three lines of confessional 
apologetics under consideration start from a common 
center. Each of our champions is a worshiper of the 
centuries, and well-nigh the first utterance of each isa 
pathetic expression of centuriolatry. Standing under 
the shadow, not indeed of the Pyramid of Cheops, with 
‘* forty centuries looking down” from its summit, but of 
the Towers of Westminster, with its two and a half cen- 
turies looking down upon us, they are transfixed into 
petrifactions of wonder, love and praise. ‘Revision is in- 
expedient,” says Dr. Shedd, ‘‘because in its existing form, 
as drawn up by the Westminster Assembly, the Confes- 
sion has met, and well met, all the needs of the Church 
for the past two centuries. What is there in the condi- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church to-day that makes the 
old Confession of the past two hundred years inadequate 
as a doctrinal standard?’ ‘“ Its antiquity,” says Dr. 
DeWitt, ‘‘and its survival united, entitle it to remain 
unamended, except in the face of the clearest necessity 
for revision.” ‘‘Itis not denied,” says Dr. Patton, ‘‘that 
there are men among us who by making free use of the 
materials already existing in the Confession, are abun- 
dantly equal to the task of preparing a more compact, 
a more logical, and in some respects a more satisfactory 
confession. But they cannot write two hundred years of 
history into it.” This attitude of mind is characteristic 
and noteworthy. For anything at all parallel to it we 
must go back to Ancient Egypt. There it reached its 
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highest and perpetual symbol in the mummy. The 
worship of fixity, the cult of immobility, the 
+: 48-it-was-in-the-beginning-is-now-and-ever-shall-be” of 
the doxology metamorphosed into the ‘As-it-was-in- 
the-beginning-is-now-and-ever-shull-be” of dogmatism— 
what is this but the Egyptian type of mind under 
Western skies? It is the mental condition which origi- 
nates mummies. Under its touch the Westminster 
Confession would soon become a mummy of the first 
class. The Temple of History is to its vision a vast Mu- 
seum of Mummies, the ‘‘survivals” of the centuries, in- 
violable because old. The old definition of history as 
“philosophy teaching by example”—teaching that is 
how to advance, to make improvements, to amend our 
formulas of thought, our rules and methods of action, is 
quite at fault. The great lesson of history is rather 
that improvements are needless. The very fact that 
things are as they are is sufficient demonstration that 
things are as they should be. What has survived the 
past is entitled ipso facto to be let alone by the present. 
What has met the wants of two hundred years should 
be presumed adequate to the wants of two thousand 
years. The more centuries and millenniums you can 
‘‘ write into” your mummy, the more admirable will it 
be asa mummy, and the less need that it should ever be 
anything buta mummy. 

The logic of all this is self-evident. It puts the West- 
minster Confession beyond the possibility of amend- 
ment for all time tocome. We have our mummy for 
good and for all, and there seems to be no way of get- 
ting anything else in its place. But why try for any- 
thing else? Why change our mummy? Why not be 
satisfied? It has met all our needs for the past two 
centuries. True, we have had very little use for it of 
late, except as ‘“‘a witness.” We have not hawked it 
about our streets, or carted it through our market- 
places; we have not exposed its beauties from our 
forums, nor urged its claims in our gates; we have kept 
it safe and snug in its sarcophagus; we have had our 
young hierophants make its acquaintance in the secret 
places of our theological catacombs; on solemn state 
occasions we have made our salaams to it and 
blown a trump or two in honor of it; and—in short, it 
has been a Grand Old Mummy, and what more do we 
want? 

But here we note a curious anomaly, which it is to be 
feared betrays another peculiarity of «a dogmatic con- 
fessionalism. While history is so desperately invoked 
in guarding the sacredness of our confessional mummy, 
it is by no means to be invoked, it seems, in deciphering 
its mysteries. For thus speaks Dr. Patton: ‘‘ Our inter- 
pretation of it [the Confession] must conform to the 
fundamental legal principle that requires us to find our 
materials for the construction of a document within the 
four corners of the document. A great deal of most 
valuable historical research becomes useless so far as 
the question of confessional interpretation is concerned 
in the light of this principle.” Verily, here is a marvel! 
Leaving to the scrutiny of the legal fraternity the naive 
and sweeping application here made of a ‘‘ fundamental 
legal principle,” we need not travel beyond the use here 
made of it. The only use of history, it seems, in respect 
to a great historic monument is to supply the dates, to 
give us the number of centuries written into it, or over 
it! Our mummy is, after all,a mummy only on the 
outside! It is to be taken as one of ourselves. This 
contemporary of the Pharaohs must be handled as a 
contemporary—say of Barnum, or Buffalo Bill. He 
must be arrayed in modern toggery, made ‘* to wag the 
tongue of him” in our own to-day vernacular; and what 
he says must be parsed and analyzed as tho it were an 
Act of Congress from the home of the setting sun. We 
must find the secret of our mummy within the four cor- 
ners of the relic itself, forsooth! And so we are brought 
to this interesting point. We cannot frame a new 
creed—so we are oracularly informed—because we can- 
not write two centuries of history into it; but in read- 
ing what the Seventeenth Century Sphinx had to say, 
we must drop two centuries of history out, and set aside 
our “‘ most valuable historical research” into the same 
asso much rubbish, so far as the question of confes- 
sional interpretation is concerned. This, sad to say, is 
to resolve our venerable bicentenarian Sphinx into— 
say a bachelor of Vassar or Wellesley. You cannot 
write two hundred years into a new creed, and so your 
new creed, altho ‘“‘ more compact, more logical, and in 
some respects more satisfactory” is not to be thought of; 
but when it comes to the interpretation of your bicen- 
tenarian you must read the seventeenth and the eigh- 
teenth centuries out of it and read—of course! how can 
you help it?—the nineteenth century into it! 

And yet—will it be believed ?—the sense in which we 
take the Confession is, after all, ‘ the historic sense”! 
Stress is laid by all our Confessionalists on the fact that 
at the Re-union the Confession was accepted in ‘its his- 
torical, 7. e. to say, its Augustinian or Calvinistic sense.” 
Thus it is that dogmatic confessionalism writes history 
into the Confession, then reads history out of it, and 
ends by finding history in it! 

But we are not through with the mysteries of anti- 
revisional interpretation. The citadel of the polemic 
against revision is the dependence of the integrity of our 
system of doctrine on the integrity of the Confession. 





symmetry of the Confession. We are reminded by the 
eulogies bestowed upon it of the Deacon’s 
“ wonderful one-hoss shay 
That was built in such a logical way 
Tt ran a hundred years to a day.” 
The “‘ logical” excellence of the deacon’s masterpiece, 
it will be remembered, lay in the fact that whereas in 
chaises generally ‘‘ there is always somewhere a weakest 
spot ” at which “a chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear 
out,” in this ‘* one -hoss shay ” there was no weakest spot. 
This, I need not say, is the logical excellence of the 
Westminster ‘‘ masterpiece.” It ‘‘ doesn’t wear out,” as 
the centuries attest, and it won’t break down. 
“ There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 
A general flavor of mild decay: 
But nothing local, as one may say.” 

Hence local restorations are to be avoided as endan- 
gering the integrity of the venerable vehicle that has 
run so long and so well. ‘‘ There is no end to the proc- 
ess,” argued Dr. Shedd. *‘Itis like the letting out of 
water. The most cursory perusal will show that a re- 
vision of the Confession on the one subject of the de- 
crees would amount to an entire recasting of the creeds.” 

This is one side of the argument. The other side is— 
not like unto it. According to this side the substance of 
the Confession is quite independent of its form. Its 
particular statements, the ipsissima verba are altogether 
secondary, the system of doctrine is the thing! Its 
peculiar glory after all would seem to be that it holds 
all the ‘: varieties” and ‘‘ types” of ‘ historic,” or *‘gen- 
eric’’ Calvinism in solution, and every Calvinist is at 
liberty to find ‘‘ within the four corners of the docu- 
ment” his own favorite sample. Dr. Shedd, e. g., states 
three forms of the doctrine of “elect infants”; and, 
reading a little hypothetical history of the Westminster 
Assembly into the ‘‘ four-corner ” interpretation of the 
**document” adds: ‘‘ Probably each of these opinions 
had its representatives in the Assembly, and hence the 
indetinite form of the statement (!) And again : ‘‘ The 
liberty of opinion now conceded by the Confession . . . 
would be ill exchanged for a stricter statement that 
would admit of but one meaning’(!) From which it 
would appear that the special beauty of the unrevised 
Confession is that its statements are so loose as to ad- 
mit of several meanings—three at least in one important 
instance. Dr. Patton also takes pains to enumerate and 
to describe a number of ‘* varieties ” of the Calvinistic 
system, each of which may find its point d’appui in the 
Confession. Seealso Dr. DeWitt passim. 

Now it is certain'y interesting to note the wisdom with 
which our confessional champions chant their solici- 
tude for *‘ liberty of interpretation.” It is most encour- 
aging to find that not one of them favors a retrogression 
to the rigid ipsissima verba theory of subscription. 
Quite the reverse. They are sincerely, almost painfully 
anxious lest revision should, as Dr. Shedd puts it, 
‘abridge the liberty of interpretation now afforded by 
the Confession.” ‘This is surely a great point gained; 
and with such assurances as we now have from the dog- 
matic side of the house the question of ‘‘ freedom of be- 
lief within the limits of the Calvinistic system,” and a 
recognized ‘* area of tolerated divergence from the Con- 
fession of Faith,” may be regarded as settled. The ap- 
parent incongruity between this new-born zeal for lib- 
erty and doctrinal divergence, and zeal for logical unity 
and rigor and chronological persistence and immobility, 
however much it may puzzle us, does not distress us. It 
is indeed a curious anomaly that whereas on the one side 
the generic type is so independent of the ipsissima verba 
that Dr. Patton is able to boil down the whole system of 
doctrine into half a paragraph of concentrated Calvin- 
ism; on the other side, any attempt on the part of the 
whole Church to recast the phraseology where it has 
been found misleading or objectionable, or to omit that 
about which Scripture is silent, is an experiment fraught 
with disastrous possibilities. We have a secret suspicion 
down in our inmost souls that the Nemesis of the logical 
dilemma in which our dogmatic brethren are putting 
themselves will’ one day overtake them, and scourge 
them with Erinnyan fury; but that is their concern, not 
ours. Meantime we welcome their aid and influence on 
the side of liberal interpretation and a comprehensive 
Calvinism. 

As for the Jeremiads in which our anti-Revisionists in- 
dulge as they contemplate the disastrous possibilities 
connected with Revision, not much needs to be said. 
This is not argument, altho our brethren sometimes seem 
to think thatit is. It is simply astate of mind, venting 
itself in prophecy. Now the fear of bogies is not to be 
reasoned out of anybody; nor is a prophecy to be over- 
thrown by asyllogism. The only available answer to 
prophecy for the time being is another prophecy. I ven- 
ture, therefore, to predict that within three years after 
Revision is an accomplished fact, happier or more con- 
tented Calvinists will nowhere be found than our con- 
fessionalist brethren whose horoscope is just now so full 
of dark omens. Their timidity is not constitutional or 
personal, It is the accident of their position. Dogma- 
tism isever sounding the alarm. It lives in a house of 
cards, and is ever fearful that to shake one will tumble 
the whole pack. Not seldom the fear is well grounded; 
but when the tumble takes place, nobody is seriously 
hurt. Dogmatism crawls out of the ruin and takes up 
its old program as outlined by Dr. Shedd, ‘‘ working on 
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So far perhaps we need not take this temper of mind 
too seriously. There is something so characteristic and 
so naive about it as to be almost amusing. Professor 
Stowe has somewhere wittily compared the use of a 
liturgy to the use of a go-cart, which may help the child 
when he is learning to walk, but which would be an old 
appendage toa full-grown man walking the streets; and 
he goes on to poke a little sly fun at those who may be 
heard constantly and complacently prating about ‘“ our 
excellent go-cart.” A confession, to be sure, is not 
necessarily a go-cart; but the temper of mind which 
clings to the Confession as it is simply because it has 
been a useful accompaniment to the early steps of Pres- 
byterianism, and because our progress thus far has been 
helped by it, is in all essential respects the temper of 
mind which for a similar reason ‘is always harping on 
** our excellent go-cart.” 

Bvt there is a more serious side to the case. Let me 
emphasize the fact that the opposition to Revision is 
confessedly the expression of a serene and solid (shall I 
write it stolid?) satisfaction with the present status quo of 
Presbyterianism and Calvinism. Why agitate for any- 
thing better than we have? Why strive for any higher 
or larger success than we have been all! along achieving? 
‘* All the past successes and victories of Presbyterianism 
have been accomplished under the old Confession. . . . 
Is it not better for the Church to work on the very same 
old bases, in the very same straight line”? Is this, I 
ask, the spirit which should rule the Church of to-day? 
Is this the view we should take of its achievements and 
equipments for work and conquest? Glorious as may 
be the record of Westminster Presbyterianism for two 
and a half centuries, of ‘‘ the theological learning and 
pulpit eloquence, the spiritual life and practical zeal, the 
heroic endeavor and consecrated service of that body of 
Christians in Great Britain and America who have 
believed in the theology of the Westminster divines,” 
shall we allow it to foster that spiritual complacency, 
which is the bane alike of Christians and of the Church? 
Shall we be content that our future should be simply the 
rehearsal of our past? Was this the spirit of Paul, 
whom we are so much given to vaunt as our spiritual 
father? Is this forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before ? 
Is this becoming all things unto all men? Is this going 
inat every open door? Is this watching for great doors 
and effectual’ Is this redeeming the opportunity, 
fighting as not beating the air, so that every blow will 
leave a black eye behind it? Js this building up the 
Church as the temple of God, as the body of Christ, as 
the fullness of Him filleth all in all? Is this exulting 
in God, who always leadeth us in triumph in Christ? 
If this be Calvinism then what is Paulinism? Nay, is 
not this rather that nightmare of Calvinism, that dog- 
matic fatalism, the effort to get rid of which has proba- 
bly as much to do with the Revision movement as any 
one cause? 
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THE REGENERATION OF MISSOURI. 


BY H. A. NELSON, D.D. 











Mipway between the sources and the mouths of the 
Mississippi, midway also between the shore of the At- 
lantic Ocean and the summits of the Rocky Mountains, 
lies Missouri, the oldest of the United States wholly 
west of that father of rivers. The three great rivers of 
North America unite their currents on its borders. The 
Missouri, gathering the waters of the northwest, flows 
along the western border until it meets the rocky bluff 
on which Kansas City is building: there, suddenly turn- 
ing eastward, it flows quite across the State; then, join- 
ing the Mississippi, takes its southward direction, and 
completes the eastern boundary which the Mississippi 
has defined above the point of junction. Still further 
south the Ohio flows into the same grand current. 

Rain which fell on Southern cotton-fields and water 
that trickled cold and clear from melting snow in the 
Rocky Mountains there meet and mingle. Streams in 
which the school-boys of New York have sought the 
timid trout and from which the farmers of Pennsylva- 
nia have watered their tired oxen and their tame flocks, 
there meet waters in which the shaggy buffalo of Mon- 
tana has quenched his thirst. From Minnesota the 
laughing water runs swiftly down rocky and steep chan- 
nels to meet that which has come warm and slow, wa- 
tering on its way the cotton and the corn in Alabama, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Thus waters from more than 
half the area east of the Rocky Mountains mingle where 
the Ohio pours his yellow flood over against the shore 
of Missouri. 

The State which is so central in our national geopraphy 
has been signally pivotal in our national history. A 
dispute which imperiled the national Union was believed, 
by the statesmen of 1820, to have been safely ended by 
the famous compromise under which Missouri became a 
slave State more northern than any other; and the faith 
of the nation was pledged that no other so northern 
slave State should ever be formed. 

Thirty-five years later that barrier against the north- 
ward flow of slavery was swept away at the demand of 
men who did not foresee that they would thus remove the 
barrier which equally obstructed the southward flow of 
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plain of Esdraelon, to drain the waters of the Dead Sea 
into the Mediterranean. Considering the different levels 
of the two seas and their respective volumes of water, 
which way will the water flow? 

Missouri became a bloody battle-ground of ‘‘ States 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent”—that awful sight, 
which the great Webster refused to look upon, the un- 
avoidable sequence of rupturing the national Union. 
But Missouri never seceded from the Union, and before 
the War for the Umon was ended, a convention, elected 
by her loyal people, passed an ordinance of immediate 
emancipation. Not by the war-power of the President, 
as in the seceded States; not by the nation’s amendment 
of its own Constitution; but by the voice of her own 
loyal people, in their convention elected on that issue, it 
was decreed that the fertile acres of Missouri should not 
be ‘‘ trodden into barrenness under the feet of slaves.” 

The Free-soil idea won its first victory at the polls in 
August, 1856, in the election of Francis P. Blair, Jr., of 
St. Louis, to a seat in Congress. At the same time the 
same idea was represented in the State election for Gov- 
ernor by the candidacy of Thomas H. Benton, who had 
represented the State in the United States Senate for five 
consecutive terms. In that election, on that issue, he 
was defeated. 

In November of that year, on the evening preceding 
the Presidential election, Mr. Benton delivered a speech 
in Mercantile Library Hall on the issues pending in that 
election. Having spoken with some severity of Abolition- 
ists, he said: 

“ By Abolitionists I do not mean those who oppose the ex- 
tension of slavery into territory where it does not yet exist; 
I belong to that class myself. On that question I agree 
with Henry Clay, whom I heard denounce the outrage of 
extending slavery over free soil in a speech in which he 
seemed to me to rise toa grander hight of eloquence than 
on any other occasion on which I ever had the pleasure of 
listening to him—a speech in which the great thought he 


uttered seemed to aggrandize his body into colossal propor- 
tions.” 


While the great orator and patriot made such a gal- 
lant stand for the defense of all virgin soil from the pol- 
lution and degradation of slavery, he, with all intelli- 
gent statesmen, held that the national Government, 
under its Constitution, had no power to abolish slavery 
in States in which it was established. 

Mr. Benton solemnly and earnestly entreated his coun- 
trymen to vote against the Republican Party, whose 
candidate for the Presidency was his own son-in-law, the 
gallant Fremont. ; 

Deprecating the agitation of the subject of slavery as 
perilous to the Union, Mr. Benton proudly claimed that 
his own personal influence had secured, in the Constitu- 
tion of Missouri, so stringent a provision agairst legis- 
lative interference with slavery that it was forever im- 
possible that it should be a subject of political agita- 
tion in that State. Not two years later Mr. Benton’s 
dead body lay in state in the hall where he had thus 
spoken. His monumental statue stands conspicuous in 
the beautiful Lafayette Park. 

In the gloomy winter of 1860-61 he was not there to 
stand, as doubtless he would have stood, with Blair and 
Brown and Glover and Gamble, to stem the tide of se- 
cession and save his dear Missouri from its dark flood. 
But there were not wanting then younger statesmen 
who were true to the lessons of patriotism which their 
deceased master had taught. 

The chief executive officers of the State and the ma- 
jority of its legislators, probably, were men who held 
that the citizen’s supreme allegiance was due to the State 
in which he lived, and that of all State institutions the 
one most carefully to be conserved was slavery. The 
Legislature, led by the Governor, called a convention, 
to be elected by the people, probably expecting that it 
would pass an ordinance of secession. On the contrary 
the convention which the people elected declared itself 
in favor of adhesion to the Union. 

When overt acts had clearly placed the Governor and 
Legislature among the active enemies of the Union, the 
Convention re-assembled, deposed the Governor and Leg- 
islature, assumed the supreme control of the State in the 
name of its people, and appointed Hamilton R. Gamble 
Provisional Governor, investing him with ample execu- 
tive power, and virtually decreeing that he should ‘‘take 
care that the republic should receive no damage.” He 
was a man venerable in age, of the highest integrity and 
of exemplary piety, an elder inthe Presbyterian Church. 
He was a slave-holder, and conscientiously careful of the 
rights of the class‘to which he belonged. He was a Mis- 
sourian and loved his own State as ardently as did Ben- 
ton or Calhoun. He was an American, and loved his 
country as stedfastly and comprehensively as did Ben- 
ton or Clay. 

As the tide of civil war ebbed and flowed across Mis- 
souri ; as the shocks of war ‘“‘loosened every rivet in the 
chain of human bondage”; as it became evident that slav- 
ery and secession had joined their fortunes indissolubly, 
such patrtots came to see the necessity of providing for 
the removal of that institution from their State. They 
studied and planned to make such provision prudently 
and seasonably. In the winter of 1862-8 Governor Gam- 
ble recommended to the Legislature an enactment pro- 
viding: (1) that all living slaves should remain such till 
death; (2) that a date be fixed after which all children of 





slave mothers should be born free but should remain 
under the care of the owners of their mothers until they 
should arrive at mature age; (8) that those owners 
should be compensated for the diminished value of their 
slave women on account of their legal incapacity to bear 
slaves. This was all consistent with the whole doctrine 
of human chattelhood. A wise and venerable and de- 
vout magistrate felt his conscience binding him to be so 
scrupulously careful of one man’s pecuniary interest in 
the bodies of other men’s wives. No allusion was made 
to the exaltation of Negro womanhood into tho capacity 
to bear citizens. 

On Sabbath, January 3ist, 1864, Governor Gamble 
died, having served his State, his country and his God 
courageously, conscientiously, faithfully, to the end. 

In 1864, the Legislature called a convention to 
revise the Constitution of the State. Its members 
were elected at the time of the presidential elec- 
tion. All men who had taken active part in 
the war against the national Union had been dis- 
franchised; but of the loyal men, in a State which had 
honored no men more highly than Benton and Gamble, 
it was hardly to be expected that a majority would cast 
votes for candidates committed to immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation. Yet such was the fact. With- 
in one year after the death of Governor Gamble, the Con- 
vention had been elected, had convened, had deliber- 
ated, listening patiently to all arguments offered in op- 
position, and had enacted an ordinance declaring slavery 
abolished and forever after forbidden in that State, by a 
vote of sixty yeas to four nays. 

This great deed, of which we have just passed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary,was accomplished (January 11, 
1865) under the same roof under which, less than nine 
years before, Mr. Benton had declared the political agi- 
tation of the subject of slavery forever impossible in 
Missouri. 

During the progress of the discussion in the Conven- 
tion, on that decisive day, all demonstrations of ap- 
plause from the crowd of people in the hall outside the 
bar of the Convention, had been sternly repressed by 
the president; but when he had announced that vote, 
an irrepressible shout of joy arose, without and within 
the bar, and the relaxing muscles of his face and the 
visible glow upon it showed how heartily Arnold Krehel 
was in sympathy with the people and their faithful rep- 
resentatives. 

Very soon the hall was hushed to sabbatic stillness 
while, by vote of the Convention, a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God was appropriately and reverently uttered 
by the voice of Rev. Dr. Elliott, a venerable Unitarian 
minister. Then followed silent, fervent, tearful clasp- 
ing of each other’s hands by men and women who had 
long waited for this great deliverance. A white-haired 
member of the Convention (George K. Budd), after the 
vote was taken, came outside the bar to his pastor stand- 
ing there, and taking his hand, said earnestly, ‘‘This is 
the happiest day of my life,except two—the day I was 
married and the day I joined the Church.” 

Hastening from the hall toward my own home, eager 
to announce the great fact to my family, scarcely able, 
in my ecstasy of joy, to set down my feet in orderly and 
sedate fashion upon that free soil, rushing intu my house, 
I found my children silently conning their school lessons. 
Their mother was at a ladies’ prayer-meeting. Loud 
tones and noisy demonstrations soon made the whole 
manse ring again. These unwonted sounds soon brought 
from the kitchen to the family-room the genial, sympa- 
thetic daughter of Erin, who had been faithfully busy 
there. Suddenly seeing the large, ruddy face of Hannah 
glad, without knowing what it all might be, at whatever 
was making others so glad, I loudly reiterated the tid- 
ings which I had shouted to my children, exclaiming: 

‘*Hannah! this is a free State! There is no more 
slavery!” 

** Good!” responded the eager Hannah; ‘‘ clear ’em all 
out—ivery one o’ them.” 

Hannah had given crisp and clear utterance to a senti- 
ment which had played no insignificant part among the 
earthly forces which had been divinely overruled and 
directed to the great result which had now been achieved. 
Eight years before, an acting governor of Missouri had 
said to a Northern man, journeying with him on a Mis- 
souri river steamer: ‘‘ We do not want you Northerners 
to meddle with our institutions; but we know very well 
that this peculiar institution is one that we need to get 
rid of. Tt don’t pay. I can hire a Dutchman, for mod- 
erate wages, to do as much work as I can get out of a 
Nigger that I own and feed. Then, if the Dutchman 
dies, ’tis his loss, but if the Nigger dies, ’tis my loss.” 

Not so coarsely sordid as this, yet hardly less selfish, 
was much of the political free-soilism of which the sig- 
nificant motto was—‘‘ Missouri for white men.” But, 
while mercantile and even mercenary considerations 
gave volume and momentum to the movement, a less 
noisy, but more pervasive, more patient and more potent 
force, was the ethical conviction that slavery is wrong 
and the solemn persuasion that Jehovah of hosts had 
heard the cry of an enslaved people and had come down 
to avenge and deliver them. 

Not all the members of that historic Convention were 
Christians; but we hazard little in presuming that the 
least devout of them all felt the appropriateness of ac- 


knowledging God, that day, in audible thanksgiving. 





More than forty years ago it was said—I believe it was 
said truly—‘‘ When the last slave shall leap from his 
broken fetters, and toss his free arms from their shat- 
tered manacles, his exulting shout will be: ‘ The truth— 
the truth as it is in Jesus—hath made me free.’” 

Can you recall some sultry summer-time when, for 
many weary days, the air has had .no drop of moisture 
and no breath of coolness; when the corn-leaves curl in 
the fierce sun; when the dust lies deep on the paths, and 
the grass grows brown in the pastures; when, at the sul- 
try noon-tide, not a leaf has leave to stir, and a dull 
weight, as of all the incumbent air, burdens the weary 
brain? At such atime, have you been startled by sud- 
den gusts of wind, and seen dark vapor gather under the 
sky—gather so swiftly that soon the whcle heaven is 
buried deep in blackness? Have you seen that dense 
blackness pierced and rent by vivid lightnings, while all 
the air and the ground and hearts of bravest men are 
shaken by mighty thunder amid incessant roar of wind 
and rain? Have you stood at your window and watched 
out such a storm? When the stillness came again, and 
the light, did not you gaze up into the clear, deep blue, 
full of thankful wonder that so soon, upon the face of 
heaven, such a smile could replace such an awful frown? 
Did you not throw open your window, and lean out to 
gaze on the freshened landscape, to smell the new fra- 
grance, to regale yourself with the glad songs pouring 
from amid wet branches, and to feel the invigoration of 
the regenerated air? 

So changed was all che scene, and all the air, and all 
the life in Missouri, when that tempest of civil war had 
spent its thunder, and its retreating and dissolving 
blackness was illumined by the blessed rainbow of lib- 
erty. 

All that winter, the ringing of bells, the booming of 
guns, the clang of anvils, the crowing of cocks, the 
mirthful shouts of children—all sounds of industry and 
sounds of play—to our excited imaginations easily 
shaped themselves into the glad refrain: ‘‘ Free Missouri! 
Missouri free!” 

That sound went forth over all the land, those words 
to the utmost verge of the continent. Free labor heard 
it; youthful vigor heard it; intelligent enterprise heard 
it; Christian zeal heard it. From all the wide realm 
whence those confluent waters perpetually flow, silent 
and potent as they, are flowing streams of commercial, 
social and spiritual power, meeting and mingling, blend 
ing and energizing on the land which those waters lave. 
It is “‘a good land,a land of brooks of water, of foun- 
tains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a 
land of wheat and barley and vines; a land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig” pre- 
cious ores. The wealth of those mines, the fertility of 
those prairies, the opportunities of that central and com- 
manding position, the direction and momentum of that 
current of history—all are prophetic of a noble future. 

May Missouri never become what she has sometimes 
been absurdly called ‘‘ a border State,” but be evermore 
grandly central in this indissoluble Union, whose hun- 
dreds of millions of free and happy people shall send up 
to God their harmonious praises for the good land which 
he hath given us. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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DOES LABOR BRUTALIZE? 
BY PROF. W. G. SUMNER. 





THOSE who live a hundred years from now will doubt- 
less see strange results from a period in which men dis- 
cuss their own position on earth not by facts but by 
ideals. To start from an ideal of what one thinks, judg- 
ing by his own tastes, that a man of moral ‘‘ elevation” 
ought tobe, in order to find out what must he true in re- 
gard to man’s position on earth, and what laws we ought 
to pass, isa mode of proceeding which may easily be 
popular, but is silly beyond any folly which human phi- 
losophy has ever perpetrated. It is evident from the 
simplest observation that men are always under compul- 
sion to do the best they can under the circumstances so as 
to attain as nearly as possible to the ends they choose. 
The whole philosophy of existence, and the entire wis- 
dom of policy, either in individual or common action, 
is bounded by the terms of this proposition. Therefore 
the field of stuiy and effort is in the anderstanding and 
modification of the circumstances, and in the intelligent 
choice of the ends. The field of speculation which em- 
braces imaginary conditions is a field of folly. 

Aman who works twelve hours a day may do it be- 
cause he likes it, or because he hopes by it to accomplish 
something which he thinks will bring to him an ade- 
quate reward; but most probably he does it because he 
does not know how else to meet the demands which are 
made on him, as he admits, legitimately, or with an au- 
thority which he cannot repel. I once heard the ques- 
tion put to one of the most learned scholars of this cen- 
tury, whether he liked to work all the time. He an- 
swered: ‘‘ What difference does it make whether I like 
it or not. I can never finish what I have to do any way.” 
No serf ever worked as persistently, enthusiastically and 
restlessly as that man did. It is time to stop this insult- 
ing talk about labor as if nobody labored but a hod-car- 
carrier or a bricklayer. The hardest worked classes in 
the community are those who are their own bosses, 
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Therefore I distinctly include the latter in what I have 
to say about labor. 

It is one of the pet phrases of modern times that labor 
is dignified or has dignity. It is a good, safe phrase, be- 
cause it sounds well, and the people for whose consump- 
tion it is provided cannot tell whether it makes any dif- 
ference whether labor has dignity or not, or what would 
happen if it was not dignified. In truth, dignity is just 
what labor does not possess; for it always forces a man 
into strained postures, ungraceful motions, dirt, perspi- 
ration, disorder of dress and manner. It is leisure which 
has dignity. Moreover, if any man, no matter who he 
might be, was without dinner, he would undoubtedly 
pocket his dignity and go to wcrk to get one. 

Just how the current phrase took this form I do not 
know; but, altho it is somewhat ludicrous when strictly 
analyzed, it has a history behind it which makes it any- 
thing but ludicrous. - It is only in the most recent 
times, and then only in limited circles, that the notion 
has been rejected that labor is degrading. The intention 
of the phrase that labor is noble, or is dignified, was to 
contradict that traditional opinion or sentiment. In the 
classical states the sentiment was universal and undis- 
puted, that manual labor in itself, and any labor when 
prosecuted for pay, was degrading. Personal services 
which involved touching the person of another were 
also regarded as especially demeaning to him who per- 
formed them. If bread and butter were obtained in re- 
turn for social functions performed, it must be disguised 
in some form of honorarium; it would dishonor a man 
to take wages. The only honorable forms of effort 
were fighting, ruling and ecclesiastical functions. This 
is the militant theory of the comparative worth of so- 
cial functions. It proceeds logically and properly from 
the standpoint of tighting men as the predominant and 
most important class in the community. 

We have to thank the commanding influence of classi- 
calism in our modern education for the strength which 
this tradition still has in the modern world. It has less 
weight in the United States than anywhere else in the 
world; but it must be borne in mind that the United 
States are the first human society of any importance in 
which other notions have ever prevailed or have ever 
been generally professed. An American will be sure to 
be astonished, on the continent of Europe, by the scru- 
ples and mannerisms with which professional men sur- 
round the acceptance of the remuneration which they 
are quite as eager to get as any Yankee. It looks as if 
they were ashamed of their livelihood, or felt themselves 
lowered by taking what they have fairly earned. It is 
not worth while to seek such evidence of the remnants 
of the same sentiment as one could find among our- 
selves. 

The feudal period produced a new and still more in- 
tense development of the same sentiment in a somewhat 
changed form. All the industrial forms of livelihood 
were regarded as servile in comparison with the func- 
tions of the fighting classes and their ecclesiastical allies. 
The learned class were on the line between, unless they 
sought ecclesiastical rank, or, later, as legists, made 

themselves independently necessary. 

It is only very slowly that the notions of an industrial 
and commercial civilization have fought their way dur- 
ing the last five hundred years against the militant 
notions. The latter have had, and still largely retain, 
the aroma of aristocracy. Therefore, they are affected 
by many who do not understand them. The dictum that 
labor is noble, or dignified, has been a watthword of 
industrialism in its struggle to assert itself against mili- 
tancy; but the industrial classes, as fast as they have 
attained wealth, have deserted industrialism to seek 
alliance with aristocracy, or to adopt the modes of life 
which the militant tradition marks as more honorable. 

The revolt against the notion that some forms of use- 
ful service to society are in themselves more worthy 
than others is, therefore, as yet by no means complete. 
The so-called labor movement is full of evidence that the 
old notions still prevail in the manual labor classes; that 
those classes do not themselves heartily believe in the 
dignity of labor; that they are not proud of their own social 
functions; that they have been imbued by their leaders, 
not with honorable self-respect and a spirit of determi- 
nation to vindicate their own worth in the social body, 
but only with enough vague aspiration to produce an 
irritated sense of inferiority. The socialistic movement 
bears strongest evidence to the strength of the old tradi- 
tions. The assertions of fact from which it starts, in re- 
spect to the position, relations, rights and wrongs of 
classes, are all obtained by applying the feudal traditions 
to the existing situation. The socialists by no means 
urge that the hod-carrier and the statesman in existing 
society shall be regarded as performing. functions each 
in its way useful to society, and both equally honorable 
if performed with equal fidelity. That is the bourgeois 
and capitalistic doctrine. The socialists assume that the 
two are not now equally worthy in popular esteem or 
social weight, or, consequently, in industrial fact, and 
they assert that the existing order must be changed so as 
to make them equal, not in worth, but in the personal 
enjoyment which can be won from the social functions, 

and in the ideals of humanity which can be attained 
through them. 
I have before me an article produced by this discussion, 


to the sentimental school, in which it is affirmed that 
mawmual or operative labor is brutalizing. This is in di- 
rect contradiction with the doctrine that labor is enno- 
bling, which is what the sentimentalists have been tell- 
ing us foracentury. The contrast which the writer has 
in mind is between manual or factory labor and labor 
with a larger intellectual element in it. He seeks to es- 
tablish his contention by describing the long factory 
hours, the close confinement, the irksome constraint, etc. 
What, then, shall we infer? Is the sweet doctrime that 
labor is dignified and ennobling all wrong? Were the 
ancients right? Is labor for pay always degrading, and 
does it become worse and worse as we go down the 
grades from those occupations which have the most 
brain work and least manual work to those which have 
the most manual work and least brain work? The issue 
is clear and it is not difficult. It would do great good to 
solve it completely; for it would clear up our ideas on 
many topics which are at present in confusion. 

I maintain that labor has no moral quality at all. 
Every function in social work which is useful to society 
is just as meritorious in every way as any other; each be- 
ing suitable and an object of choice to the person who 
performs it. The moral quality depends on the way in 
which it is performed. The social estimate and the per- 
sonal worth which should be ascribed to social functions 
depends on the way in which the man we have in mind 
does his duty. It is not capable of generalization, and 
there is no reason for generalizing it. 

The educational value of different social functions is 
equal, and the degree of human perfection which can be 
got out of them is equal. It develops a man in all moral 
excellence, and in all that vague ‘“‘elevation” which plays 
such a prominent part in social speculation just as much 
to be a good and faithful hod-carrier as to be a good and 
faithful statesman. 

Labor does not brutalize. The distinction between 
manual and other labor in this respect is invalid. The 
people who are accustomed to factory work are not con- 
scious of the hardships which a literary man may easily 
imagine that they must feel in it, any more than other 
men are conscious of hardship in the confinement of the 
editorial sanctum or the laboratory. It is only in litera- 
ture or in the semi-loafer class that we find people actu- 
ally reflecting, and moralizing, and complaining, about 
whether the way in which they get their living is irk- 
some. It is overwork which is brutalizing, and it isim- 
material whether it is manual or intellectual work; but, 
as I said at the beginning, it is rarely that a man who is 
really overworked is in a position to say freely whether 
he will submit to it and be brutalized or not. Probably 
that is the reason why so few of that class pay any at- 
tention to the discussion, or ever make any complaint. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE PASSION OF CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE. 


BY SAMUBL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











JESUS, when leaving the ‘‘upper room” in Jerusalem— 
where, on the night preceding his crucifixion, he had 
kept the Passover, and spent several hours in conversa- 
tion with his disciples—went at once to the place which 
in Christian literature is known as the ‘‘ Garden of Geth- 
semane,” situated on the western side of the Mount of 
Olives, and reached by a comparatively short walk from 
Jerusalem. A strange scene in his earthly life is pre- 
sented by Matthew, Mark and Luke, as occurring imme- 
diately after his entrance into this garden. Matthew, 
with whom Mark concurs in most of the particulars, de- 
scribes the scene as follows: 


“Then cometh Jesus with them [the disciples] untoa 
place called Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit 
ye here, while I go and pray yonder. And he took with 
him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sor- 
rowful and very heavy. Then saith he unto them, My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death; tarry ye here, and 
watch with me. And he went a little further, and fell on 
his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will but as 
thou wilt. And he cometh unto the disciples, and findeth 
them asleep, and saith unto Peter, What! could ye not 
watch with me one hour ? Watch and pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak. He went away again the second time, and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except I drink it, thy will be done. And he came 
and found them asleep again, for their eyes were heavy. 
And he left them, and went away again, and prayed the 
third time, saying the same words. Then cometh he to his 
disciples, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your 
rest; behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us be going; be- 
hold, he is at hand that doth betray me.”’ (Matt. xxvi, 
36-46 and Mark xiv, 32-42. 


The statement given by Luke is as follows: 


“And he came out, and went, as he was wont, to the 
Mount of Olives; and his disciples followed him. And 
when he was at the place, he said unto them, Pray that ye 
enter not into temptation. And he was withdrawn from 
them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, 
saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me; 
nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done. And there 
appeared an angel unto him from Heaven, strengthening 
him. And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestiy; 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling 
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and was come to his disciples, he found them sleeping for 
sorrow, and said unto them, Why sleep ye? rise and pray, 
lest ye enter into temptation.” (Luke xxii, 39-46.) 

Such is the record of Christ’s Passion in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. In regard to this record the following ob- 
servations are submitted: 

1. The Passion was one of intense agony. This is 
clearly shown by the record. ‘‘Agony” is the term used 
by Luke to describe the mental condition of Jesus at 
the time. The agony was not occasioned by any bodily 
infliction, but by some cause or causes that operated di- 
rectly upon his soul. He thus characterized it when he 
said to his disciples: ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death.” Matthew says that he was ‘‘ sorrow- 
ful and very heavy,” and Mark says that he was ‘‘ sore 
amazed and very heavy.” He asked the three disciples 
whom he took with him, when he separated from the 
others, to “watch” with him, virtually expressing his 
conscious need of their sympathy. Luke tells us that 
the ‘‘sweat” which poured out of his body, as the con- 
sequence and sign of mental suffering, ‘‘was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 
His humanity was so oppressed and depressed by his 
soul-anguish, that an angel was deputed from Heaven to 
strengthen him. His action, in going from and to his 
disciples at three different times, was that of a person 
in great agitation and distress. 

Such is the picture, in plain and simple language, and 
without any effort at intensity in the use of terms, in 
which the Passion of Jesus is set before our thoughts. 
The picture is not a psychological solution of this Pas- 
sion, but an artless statement of facts. Moreover, the 
spectacle is not that of Peter repenting of his denials, or 
that of Judas filled with remorse for his betrayal of 
‘‘innocent blood,” but that of the pure, the holy, the 
heavenly-minded Jesus of Nazareth who had always 
pleased God the Father, and who then pleased him, who 
never did a wrongful act and never had any conscious- 
ness of sin, who had shed light and love on every path 
he trod, who had poured the comfort of hope into every 
ear that would receive it; but who, at this moment, was, 
for some reason, stricken with a wo within that, to his 
humanity, was agonizing and crushing. This is the ex- 
traordinary spectacle that we see in the history. It was 
the design of God that the world should see it, and that 
generation after generation should, to the end of time, 
read the plaintive story of Jesus in Gethsemane. The 
scenes of that night are immortal in the memory of man. 
2. This Passion must be regarded as an experience of 
Jesus on the anthropic or human side of his nature, just 
as he ‘‘ wept” tears of sympathy at the grave of Lazarus. 
(John xi, 35.) Facts relating simply to his human nature 
are abundantly affirmed of him all through his earthly 
history; and so, on this peculiar occasion, the suffering 
felt by him was that of a real human mind, and the 
cause thereof acted upon such a mind. It is not suppos- 
able that Jesus, considered in his nature as divine, could, 
in any proper sense of the term, suffer the anguish which 
the history here assigns to him. Whatever may be the 
mystery involved in the idea of his suffering as a man 
apart from his divine nature, that mystery must be left 
unexplained, since it belongs to the great mystery of the 
divine incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth. The mystery, 
however, is no greater than that of his temptation by the 
Devil, or than that of his increasing in wisdom and 
knowledge, or than that of any other fact relating sim- 
ply to his humanity. This mystery confronts us when- 
ever, and wherever, we look at the two-fold nature of 
Jesus. 

3. This Passion is in impressive contrast with the an- 
tecedent life of Jesus, and with his whole demeanor in 
the ‘‘ upper room” in Jerusalem, where he spoke of his 
approaching death, and also uttered those precious words 
of comfort and consolation found in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth chapters of the Gospel of John. 
No such scene exists anywhere in his prior history. It 
is true that, when speaking in the temple on Tuesday of 
his last Passover week, he said: ‘‘ Now is my soul trou- 
bled; and what shall I say? Father, save me from this 
hour; but for this cause came I unto this hour. Fatiier, 
glorify thy name.” (John xii, 27, 28.) It is also true 
that he was “troubled in spirit,” when in the ‘ upper 
room” he was about to expose Judas as his betrayer. 
(John xiii, 21.) And yet, on neither of these occasions, 
do we find the parallel of the scene in Gethsemane. 

4. This Passion was comparatively short in duration, 
and sudden alike in its coming and departure, Jesus 
had no sooner entered the Garden of Gethsemane than 
this fearful anguish came upon him; and while he was 
speaking to his disciples just at its close, Judas appeared 
with the soldiers, and then all the signs of this agony at 
once disappeared. The betrayal of Jesus, followed by 
his arrest, immediately occurred. Peter instantly drew 
his sword, and smote the servant of the high priest, and 
Jesus promptly said to him: ‘‘ Put up thy sword into the 
sheath; the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it?” ‘‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels? But how, then, shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?’ (John 


xviii, 11, and Matt. xxvi, 53, 54.) Jesus, according to 
the showing of the record, suddenly passed from com- 
posure into anguish, and, after a brief period, as suddenly 





down to the ground. And when he rose up from prayer, 





from anguish into composure. 
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5. This transition is not, in either of its forms, expli- 

cable by referring it to a corresponding change of out- 
ward circumstances. When the anguish came Jesus 
was simply in the Garden of Gethsemane, and not in the 
‘*upper room ” in Jerusalem; but as yet no hand of vio- 
lence had been laid upon him, and no enemy was actu- 
ally insight, and there was nothing in the outward situ- 
ation, as compared with that of the “‘ upper room,” to 
produce such an effect upon his mind. He then saw no 
more of what was before him than he had previously 
seen, and several times predicted. So, also, when the 
anguish was ended, there was nothing in the outward 
state of the facts to lead to that result. Mere outward 
cireumstances clearly furnish no explanation of the sud- 
den transition from calmness and composure to distress, 
and from that distress to resumed calmness and compo- 
sure. 
6. The prayer of Jesus, thrice repeated, at different 
times, with “‘ strong crying and tears,” was, in reference 
to its direct object, that what he calls ‘‘ this cup ” might 
pass from him. As an exegetical question, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that he referred to the cup of his 
sufferings and death on the cross, which he saw to be 
immediately impending, and of which he then, for some 
reason, had a vivid, appalling, and overwhelming vision. 
His human nature,for the moment, shuddered and shrank 
under that terrible apprehension, and was moved to its 
profoundest depths. This is the natural construction of 
the prayer, considered in the language used, and in the 
circumstances in which it was used. 

It is worthy of note that very soon afterward, when 
Peter had smitten the servant of the high priest with a 
sword, and was told to put up the sword into its sheath, 
Jesus said: ‘‘ The cup which my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it?’ (John xviii, 11.) The term cup, 
as here used, undoubtedly referred to the cup of suffering 
on the cross which he was about to experience; and the 
term, when used in his’ prayer, must have had the same 
reference. The difference in the two uses of this term 
is that Jesus, when speaking to Peter, did not pray for 
the removal of this cup, as he had just before done, but 
rather accepted it as a cup which he was prepared to 
drink, and which should not be removed from him. The 
peculiar agony which called forth the prayer, was then 
ended. 

It is said, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that Jesus, on 
this occasion, prayed ‘‘ unto him [God] that was able to 
save him from death.” (Heb. v, 7.) The implication 
from this language is that the cupfrom which he then 
desired to be saved, was the fearful cup of suffering and 
death on the cross. This filled him with anguish; and 
he was at the time so impressed with the scene before 
him, that he “ offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears” to the only being who could 
‘save him from death.” The direct object of the 
prayer is strongly suggested by this language in refer- 
ence to it. 

7. The moral and spiritual exhibit of Jesus, when in 
the intensity of his anguish he prayed that ‘‘ this cup” 
might pass from him, was one of complete and unre- 
served submission to the will of God the Father. ‘‘ Nev- 
ertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt” are the words 
with which he qualified the prayer. He did not pray 
against the divine will, and did not ask that ‘‘ this cup” 
might pass from him, except in consistency with that 
will, and did not seek escape from the impending cruci- 
fixion. His agony, while, so to speak, forcing a prayer 
for relief from his lips, did not make that prayer one of 
resistance to the divine appointment in respect to him, 
and did not displace or overcome his piety toward God. 

The pure and perfect character of Jesus, considered 
as a man, never shone more brightly than when, in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, he ‘‘offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears unto him that 
was able to save him from death,” and at the same time 
said: ‘‘ Not my will. but thine be done.” (Luke xxii, 42.) 
This exhibition of character was that of a man, and, 
like the anguish itself, was related to Jesus on the an- 
thropic or human side of his nature. It 1s hence an ex- 
ample supplied under human conditions, and, as such, 
the purest and the best ever giveninthisworld. Suffer- 
ers, no matter in what age, from what cause, or to what 
extent, can do no better than to imitate the spirit of 
Jesus on this occasion. To contend with God for any 
reason, or in any condition, is alike useless and wicked. 

It is said, in the reference made to this prayer in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that Jesus ‘“‘ was heard in that 
he feared.” (Heb. v,7.) The Revised Version of the 
New Testament better renders the original Greek by 
saying that he was “heard for his godly fear.” The 
idea conveyed is that he was heard on account of his 
reverence and piety toward God. The cup indeed was 
not removed from him, and he did not ask that it should 
be, except in accordance with the divine will; and yet 
he was heard in an effective and sufficient sense. An 
angel was deputed from Heaven to strengthen his sink- 
ing humanity. Theagony came to an end, Jesus speed- 
ily resumed his usual calmness and serenity of mind; 
and altho the cross was still before him, he discontinued 
the prayer, and soon said to Peter: ‘‘ The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it ?’ (John xviii, 
11.) God helped him, and he triumphed over the de- 
pression and agony of that awful moment in his expe- 
rience. 
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| 8. There is, however, an element of mystery in this 
Passion, relating to the inner experience of Jesus, which 
cannot fail to attract the attention of every thoughtful 
reader of the narrative. Why, it may be asked without 
irreverence, should Jesus, at that particular period, and 
not before, and not afterward, have thought and felt 
and prayed as he did in view of his approaching death, 
when he had long been conversant with the event, when 
he had come to Jerusalem fully expecting there to die 
by crucifixion, yea, when he himself was a voluntary ac- 
tor in passively submitting to that death, and when he 
knew the glorious sequel that would arise therefrom in 
his own resurrection and exaltation, and in the salvation 
of millions redeemed by his blood? What occurred in 
his inner life at that particular time, and what, during 
the period of his agony and prayer, acted upon his soul, 
and then ceased to act when the agony was ended? 
Why was Jesus thus ‘‘ sore amazed” and “sorrowful, 
even unto death,” especially when many of his follow- 
ers, whose fortitude and patience were certainly not su- 
perior to his, have gone to the stake and the cross with 
no such apparent anguish of spirit, and no such prayer 
on their lips? 

It is easier to ask than to answer these questions, es- 
pecially if the answer be one of analytic explanation. 
We cannot, with our thoughts, directly penetrate into 
the inner consciousness of Jesus, and thus see the con- 
tents thereof as he felt them. We cannot so explore his 
experience as to trace it to the proximate cause or causes 
thereof. We cannot, by comparison with the experience 
of others, open a passage to the inmost secrets of his 
soul as he knew and felt them at the time of bis conster- 
nation and agony. Reading the description, and ex- 
pounding the language, we can give to the words used 
their natural import; and beyond this we cannot go with 
any certainty of knowledge. It has been suggested that 
Jesus was then specially assailed by the powerful temp- 
tations of the Devil, and also suggested that for the time 
being the joyous communion of his soul with God the 
Father was in some way suspended, so that the light of 
God’s countenance for the moment ceased to shine upon 
him. These suggestions, considered as explanations, 
are simply speculative conjectures, without the slightest 
authority in the Scripture record of this Passion. The 
record itself does not contain the remotest hint of either 
idea, and hence furnishes no basis for affirming the truth 
of either. 

And yet, reasoning from the knowledge of Jesus, and 
from his pure and perfect character, we must come to 
the general conclusion that there was something in his 
experience at the time, whether we can tell precisely 
what it was or not—something that acted upon him and 
within him, and that was peculiar to the time and to 
him—which, in his consciousness, and in the immediate 
prospect of death on the cross, created the Passion of 
Gethsemane, gave to it overwhelming intensity and 
power, and led to the “ strong crying and tears” of that 
bitter and awful hour. The record confronts us with 
the outward signs of such a fact. We are not, in think- 
ing of this Passion in the person who felt it, to forget 
that the sufferer was then and there the sinless and 
theanthropic Jesus, whom it was the pleasure of God to 
make a sin-offering for others, that they ‘‘ might be 
made the righteousness of God in him,” and who, ac- 
cording to the teaching in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
learned ‘‘ obedience by the things which he suffered,” 
and who, being thus ‘‘ made perfect,” also *‘ became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him.” (II Cor. v, 21, and Heb. v, 8, 9.) The Jesus who 
was ‘in an agony,” and who prayed in Gethsemane, is 
the Jesus who soon afterward died on the cross. This 
Jesus, even in his human nature, is not to be confounded 
with merely a good man contemplating his own death, 
whether under ordinary or extraordinary circumstances. 
He is not to be placed in the category simply of a mar- 
tyr. The shades of mystery that overhang his Passion, 
and exclude from human thought a perfect vision of its 
contents, in no way affect the record that reports it, and 
should involve meditation in no embarrassment. It is 
enough to read the record, and, as we read it, to see the 
suffering Jesus as there presented. The great design of 
the record is to preserve the memory of a fact in the 
life of Christ, rather than excite human speculation. 

9. The Passion of Gethsemane, while standing by itself 
as historically a distinct fact, and while in the Scripture 
reference to it overshadowed by the greater Passion of 
Calvary and the cross, is not really an isolated event, but 
rather the commencement of a series of events rapidly 
following one another, and im the person of Jesus 
connected together, until the whole series finally 
comes to a climax in his death. We have this Passion 
first in the order of time, then the betrayal and arrest of 
Jesus, then his appearance before Annas and afterward 
before Caiaphas, then his formal condemnation by the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, then his trial befure Pilate, then the 
sentence of death by Pilate, then the march to Calvary, 
and then the actual crucifixion. All these facts are 
grouped together in the story of his death; and while the 
death itself is the one fact which the Bible emphasizes, 
when referring to Christ as a sin-atoning Saviour, still, 
in the sacrifice which he thus made of himself, this en- 
tire group of facts is connected with him in making the 
sacrifice, and constitutes its circumstantial history as 
given in the Bible. The Bible tells the whole story of 
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that death, and that, too, with unusual minuteness. of 
detail. ; 

And, in order properly to apprehend the real death 
which Christ suffered, as it is described in the Bible, and 
just as the facts were to him, when he laid down his 
own life for this guilty race, we need to read the whole 
story, beginning with Gethsemane and ending with his 
last words on Calvary. The whole story gives us a con- 
tinuous Passion, changing in its specific features, yet a 
scene of successive stages in which Jesus is presented to 
the eye of thought as a sufferer. Calvary is not alone, 
and Gethsemane is not alone. Both are in the historic 
picture, and both relate to the suffering Christ. One 
overshadows the other, and yet neither has any parallel 
in his antecedent life, and neither displaces or excludes 
the other. Jesus passed from the one to the other, and 
was a sufferer in both. Mysteries attend both, and yet 
these mysteries do not conceal the one great fact of suf- 
fering. For some reason—now no matter what—“ it be- 
came him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
(Heb. ii, 10.) And, whether we look at Jesus in Geth- 
semane or on Calvary, we see him fulfilling the demands 
of this reason. He died the death that was appointed; 
and in dying that death, and in all the circumstances 
thereof, he was made “ perfect through sufferings.” 
Gethsemane opens the scene, and Calvary closes it. 

One of the most tender, touching and piaintive hymns 
ever written or sung is that of Tappan, founded on the 
Gospel record in regard to Gethsemane, and with great 
vividness setting forth the leading features of that rec- 
ord: 








“Tis midnight; and on Olive’s brow 
The star is dimmed that lately shone; 
‘Tis midnight; and in the garden now, 
The suffering Saviour prays alone 


“ Tis midnight; and from ail removed, 
Immanuel wrestles lone with fears: 
E’en the disciple that he loved 
Heeds not his Master’s grief and tears, 


“Tis midnight; and for others’ guilt 
The Man of Sorrows weeps in blood; 
Yet he that hath in anguish knelt 
Is not forsaken by his God. 


“Tis midnight; and from ether-plains 
Is borne tbe song that angels know’ 
Unnheard by mortals are the strains 
That sweetly soothe the Saviour’s wo.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE sort of winter that has visited the Atlantic slope 
this year has puzzled the vegetation #s far South as 
Washington very much. Below Mason and Dixon’s line 
shrubbery is used to mild weather, with sudden flurries 
of cold, reverting again to a lasting mildness; but as 
far North as this, winter is a regular thing. The buds 
pack themselves tight and “lie low”; they wait for bet- 
ter weather as much as storm-bound ships in a harbor. 
This winter has been even mofe irregular than last win- 
ter—then it was cold enough to keep the trees within 
bounds until April this year; the pliant jessamine that 
banks one side of the Capitol grounds was a sheet of 
small yellow blossoms at Christmas-time, and two weeks 
after that, early in January,a white Forsythia splendens 
was full of blossoms and had a crowd of bees humming 
around it. The soft maples flourished their early red 
buds a month ago, and have not made up their minds 
what to do next,and climbing roses have flirted out 
their first tender branches of leaves; now there is a 
standstill, and it is interesting to see the big trees and 
the slender roses trying to make up their minds what to 
do next. They are like well-trained people; they have 
certain well-bred, well-advised ways for doing things 
which have become fixed habits, and it is hard to 
change. I have found myself looking with a sort of 
sympathy at a long line of maples in the Navy Yard 
which have had their red blossoms on their boughs 
a great deal longer than they ever had before, and yet 
it is now too cold to drop them and push the buds for- 
ward. Agreat wine-glass stemmed elm in the grounds 
of the Botanical Gardens is in a similar predicament. 
For two weeks his boughs have been softened and col- 
ored with the small reddish-brown blossoms peculiar to 
his species, and now he does not know what to do next. 
When the wind blows him, he has the effect of a person 
scratching his head, because he does not know what the 
best thing would be for him. One feels as if the gar- 
dener ought to have hung an almanac on his boughs 
when'the New Year came in, and, calling his attention to 
it, should have remarked: ‘‘ Don’t do anything rash un- 
til the days marked April are here.” Peach trees have 
usually been the most simple-minded and incredulous 
of any of the vegetable families, but this year they have 
been outdone by such solemn-minded and thoughtful 
members as the maples and elms. 

Decorous dullness has prevailed at the northern end 
of the Capitol most of the season in contrast with the 
fight that raged in the House of Representatives. The 
Senate has given itself those flights of fancy, the Blair 
Education Bill and Mr. Butler’s bill to send the African 
flying back to his native shores; and it did not confirm 
some important appointments for a long time—putting 
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them off on one pretext or another. The resources of a 
legislative body in this respect are great, if they do not 
try to preventa quorum like the House of Representa- 
tives. Why the Senate did not confirm Mr. Morgan, the 
Indian Commissioner, why it did not confirm Captain 
Folger as chief of the Ordnance Bureau, are questions that 
were asked about town every day fortwo months. Mr. 
Morgan has shown a disposition to make an even-handed 
dealing with the Indian school appropriations, which 
does not please the Catholics, whe, under the previous 
Administration, had more than their share; they like that 
arrangement, and have done their best to defeat Mr. 
Morgan’s confirmation, and succeeded in postponing it 
day after day, but he is now happily confirmed, 

Captain Folger has a mame that recalls Nantucket, 
that right little, tight little island, which had such a 
stanch, strong, sea-faring community in the days when 
we had a merchant service on the sea. Perhaps the 
time will come again when we shall have trade under 
our own flag, and a navy. We have got so far in the 
last respect that we have ventured to send a squadron 
of new ships to cruise about the coasts of Europe, which 
the officers are proud to be aboard of, and they felt it an 
honor to be put aboard of—there was some envy felt by 
those who did not goof those who went. The Navy 
Yard on Capitol Hill has been turned from its earlier 
uses into an ordnance yard, and makes big guns. There 
is a sbip-house still standing on the edge of the Eastern 
Branch, as one of the arms of the Potomac is called, 
where the “Minnesota” and the ‘‘Omaha,” large,fine ships 
in their day, were built; but in the rest of the yard new 
shops have been put up or old ones altered over, and two 
or three hundred men file in every day and go to work 
on guns for the new cruisers. They are able to turn 
out from forty to sixty guns a year, according to 
the ;size. The large guns take more time, and, 
if they are ordered, fewer can be made than 
those of six and eight inch caliber. Down by the 
wharf is a place where there are still mounted many of 
the best kinds of guns that we had during our war. It 
is interesting to see them, and then, going into the shops, 
see how the style has changed with the improvements of 
twenty years, The heavy Dahlgren and Parrott guns 
that fired the James projectiles at Sumter and Pulaski 
are short, thick, chunky fellows, and the pointed shot 
they fired seems fat and short. Look at them, and then 
go into the shops and see the guns the men are #° » ork 
on now. If you are in luck you may see them putting a 
jacket on one of the twenty-feet steel guns, The 
jacket is a napkin-ring of steel, two or three feet long, 
sent by a firm that has contracted with the Government 
to make and send a certain number of the best sort of 
steel. They come into the shops on a special car, drawn 
by asmall but very trim and saucy looking locomotive 
engine built for the purpose. The jackets lie in rows 
around the floor, and are picked up as they are needed, 
heated, not to a red heat, for that would ruin their tem- 
ter, but toa black heat, which expands them, a hun- 
dredth of an inch or a thousandth of an inch, as the case 
may he; then a great crane sweeps up overhead, scoops 
up the one which is to be put on, and in a gently giant 
way, directed by half a dozen men, swings the jacket up 
to the long steel muzzle of the gun, and pushes it down 
over the barrel where, lest it should in cooling contract 
away from the ring that was there before, a stream of 
cold water is immediately turned on at the juncture, and 
it cools there first. Then the work of finishing begins. 
A big twenty foot gun has as much fuss made over his 
toilet as if he were a fine lady, and as if he went to balls 
instead of wars; and he looks slender and genteel by the 
side of the guns of twenty years ago. 

The cannons are of different caliber, from six inches 
to twelve; and the machinery is now going up for a gun 
sixteen inches across the muzzle. They are to be made 
in the same general way as the smaller guns, of exquis- 
itely tempered steel, with a jacket andthree chase hoops 
one alongside of the other at the breach of the gun. The 
work takes asmallarmy of men who come swarming 
into the yard every morning, and are under the general 
supervision of Captain Folger, who has gone to work 
with the idea that a government yard is to be conducted 
on the business principles that govern a private business. 
The Captain himself is a rather slight, young-looking 
man, of the sandy blonde type, with a face and manner 
that with a knowledge of his character make one think 
of Shakespeare’s line, ‘‘ Best men are molded out of 
faults.” Under him the workmen are kept up to their 
hours and their work as they would be if they were in 
the Bethlehem Company that sends them forgings. 
They say of him that he observed a workman talking 
to some visitors who were going through the shops—it 

is strictly forbidden, and placards are put up requesting 
visitors not to speak to the men—Captain Folger noted 
the man, who spent some time talking, and later told 
the master workman to discharge him, who replied : 
“Oh, you don’t want to send off that man; he was talk- 
ing to a deputation from the House of Representatives; 
they was down here seeing the shops and he talked to 
’em.” i 

“I do want to discharge him, and you too,” said 
the Captain; and the thing was done. Rules were made 
to be obeyed in the shops without regard to political 
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so that they shall be perfeet when they leave the hands 
of the maker. One of them had been found with a 

seratch on it. Captain Folger looked at the man, and 

said, “You should have reported that; it was your busi- 

ness,” The man could say nothing; it was the trutb,and 

he offered no extenuation of his failure, but stoo’ ex- 

pecting disinissal, altho the scratch was only a technical 

fault and didnot impair the use of the gun. 

“I excuse it this time,” said the Captain; “ hut if it 

happens again, out you go.” 

This is the sort of man that the Administration wishes 

to have put at the head of the Bureau of Ordnance, and 

the Senate hesitated over him while they listened to the 

clamor of the Knights of Labor, who think they must 

take up a man’s cause, when he is dismissed for incom- 

petence, and make a political thing out of it, forgetting 

that they should make a distinction where injustice has 
been shown, and where simple justice has been meted 

out. 

The yard is under the command of Captain Meade, 

who lives with his family near the one gate that gives 
entrance to the inside of the inclosure, in a pleasant 
old-fashioned house, built in 1805. To the west of the gate 
isa row of comfortable, plainly built houses, such as 
Uncle Sam thinks he can afford the officers who support 
the honor of his flag. Here live, with their families, the 
doctor, the paymaster, and other officers who have 
charge of some part of the work in the shops. They 
make a very pleasant little colony inside the walls, with 
the city only a little way off, and accessible by horse- 
cars. Sailors have seen much of the outside world, and 
put that upon an education at the Naval Academy, and 
a man is almost bound to be interesting. He tells you 
of a journey to Shiraz, in the heart of Persia, made 
while his vessel was lying in some of the ports, or he 
speaks of China and Japan as one does of New York or 
Boston. Or, if he takes you round the shops, as I had 
the luck to be taken by Lieutenant Badger, a son of 
Commodore Badger, he describes the details there with 
a brightness and interest that the ordinary mind not edu- 
cated at Annapolis can comprehend at once, while it can 
also be made to feel a little pride that at last we are to have 
a navy; that all our miles of sea-coast and our great 
cities are not to be left to a few torpedoes and to forts 
that modern guns would reduce to dust in half an hour. 

One of the domestic charms of navy yard life I have 
forgotten to mention. A bell struck once in half an 
hour gives the time, and the guard whose business it is 
to do it, expects at night to hear the sentries at their dif- 
ferent posts cry out: “ All’s weil.” So that at any hour 
of the night, if you are awake, you can know the time, 
and also have the comforting assurance that neither 
thief nor fire is near. It makes one wish that Secretary 
Tracy lived here. The awful misfortune which has laid 
a gloom upon society here might not have happened. 

It is something like living in the country, with the ad- 
vantages of a city close at hand. People leave their 
front doors open with a calmness which is not reckless- 
ness, because thieves cannot easily get inside the walls; 
and after a certain hour in the evening none but officers 
can go in or out of the gate without a pass. Half-way 
aown the walk that leads from the gate is a long, low 
building, with fan-lights over the doors, the windows 
arched and the sides of rough concrete stained a light 
yellow. It looks as if it had been built by some one who 
had lived in Spain, and it fascinates the eyes at once. It 
is impossible in going by not to ask eagerly when it was 
built, and who is so lucky as to live there. One expects 
to hear that it dates back to the Armada, that fortunate 
and valorous seamen live there dating from 1620, and 
that if you look into the windows you will see them sit- 
ting round, a little ghostly but still visible to the be- 
liever’s eye. It cools and colors one’s enthusiasm to be 
told that it was built in 1840, and that it is used—well, as 
a good housekeeper tses her attic—to keep her rag-bags 
and old clothes in. You look in at the windows and see 
the sort of rag-bag a navy yard has—anchor chains, 
ropes, bits of rigging of all sorts and piles of lumber—and 
you ask yourself how can Americans reverence anything 
when they cannot have objects old enough to respect. 
In the Museum, however, there is a bronze gun captured 
by us in the Mexiean War which had belonged to Cortez 
in the days when he captured the City of Mexico. It is, 
oddly enough, a sample of evolution; modern guns are 
vastly like it, with improvements. There is, also, a sec- 
tion of the rudder part of the ‘‘ Kearsarge,” with the rebel 
shell lying in a great rift of the wood. Had that shell 


exploded, as it did not, thestory of the ‘“‘ Kearsarge” and 


the ‘* Alabama” might have been a different one in the 
pages of history. 
In consequence of the deaths in the families of Secre- 
tary Blaine and Secretary Tracy, all invitations in official 
circles have been recalled. The Army and Navy recep- 
tion at the White House, the reception to have been 
iven by Vice-President and Mrs. Morton, the Wednes- 
y receptions at the houses of the different Secretaries, 
have been given up. Nothing more of a social nature 
will take place until after Lent. 
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A MARRIAGE has been arranged between Mlle. Valen- 
tine Eiffel, daughter of the constructor of the famous tow- 
er, and M. Picciovi, a Corsican gentleman, whois a clerk 
in the Foreign Office. Mile, Eiffel is in ber nineteenth 
year, and mizht have been frequently seen on the platforms 
of the tower during the summer, when she helped her sis- 
ter, Mme. Salles, in doing the honors of the lofty eminence 








deputations. Another time he called up one of the men 
whose business it is to give the guns a last inspection, 





named after her parent, on the oocasiva of princely or other 
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Fine t Arts. 


“THE COMPLETE ETCHED WORK OF FRANCIS 
SEYMOUR HADEN.” 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


Hap that charming and accomplished lady but lived in 
our day, she whose epitaph was made up of her artistic suc- 
cesses and her relationship to ‘my Lady ——, and of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,” there would have been added to 
her paintings in water color the further item that she 
‘etched upon linen” for the Woman’s Exchange. Etching 
until very lately has. been merely pen-and-ink work to a 
large class of our count: ywomen who have had no idea that 
the word implied the biting into a metal by an acid. That 
there was a revival of the art of etching here and in Eng- 
land, and that a knowledge and love of the art spread with 
great rapidity all through the English-speaking, world was 
largely due to the works of Mr. Francis Seymour Haden 
and to the writings of Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Now 
a ‘woman etcher’’ means Mrs. M. Nimmo Moran, for in- 
stance, and is no longer mistaken for the girl who draws 
with a pen elaborate monograms upon pillow-cases or 
dainty designs upon fine linen doylies. 

Mr. Haden’s etching covers a period of forty years, dur- 
ing which time he has been well known as an enthsiastic 
and discriminating collector. Last spring his private col- 
lection of modern etchings was sold to Herman Wunder- 
lich & Co., who have now begun to give the public an 
opportunity to enjoy its treasures. This collection com- 
prises, besides the unique set of Mr. Haden’s own works, a 
choice collection of etchings by Messrs. Whistler, Miryon, 
and rare proofs by nearly a hundred artists of note. Natur- 
ally, Mr. Haden’s own work comes first before the public, 
and the Wunderlich Gallezy is now hung with etchings, 
dry points, drawings, studies for etchings, etc., from the 
master’s hand, besides a few portraits of the artist by him- 
self and others. Mr. Haden’s work as an etcher began in 
1843, tho his earliest work is of slight importance. As a 
London surgeon, Mr. Haden became absorbed in his pro- 
fession, and for fourteen years he produced nothing in the 
way of etching. He had pursued the study of the art, how- 
ever, in the work of the old masters of the needle, and in 
the modern French revival of etching. His eye had been 
in training, and he had been gaining that knowledge and 
skill which is the foundation of good etching. Let his own 
words define what that foundation is: 

* What, then, is the amount and kind of previous knowledge 
and skill required by the etcher ? It is an innate artistic spirit 
without which all the study in the world is useless. It is the 
Cultivation of this spirit, not arduously but lovingly. It is the 
Knowledge that is acquired by a life of devotion to what is true 
and beautiful—by the daily and hourly habit of weighing and 
comparing what we see in Nature. and thinking of how it shouldjbe 
represented in art. Itis the habit of constant observation of 
great things and small, and the experience that springs from it. 
It. is taste, which a celebrated painter once said, but not truly, is 
rarer than genius. The skill that grows out of these habits is the 
skill required by the etcher. Itis the skillof the analyst and 
the synthesist, the skill to combine and the skill to separate; to 
sompound and to simplify: to detach plane from plane; to fuse 
detail into mass; to subordinate definition to space, distance, 
light and air. Finally, it is the acumen to perceive the near re- 
lationship that expression bears to form, and the skill to draw 
them—not separarely—but together.” 

This was what the city surgeon had been acquiring in 
the fourteen years during which he made no use of his 
etcher’s needle. The story of his blossoming into sudden 
fame as an artist reads almost like a romance. Having 
overtaxed his strength in his professional work he was laid 
aside for a long period of rest; and, like other great-minded 
men, he sought for recreation, not in idleness but in some 
other form of occupation. The etchings which won his fame 
were the product of this period of relaxation from protes- 
sional toil, and were made for his own gratification with 
no thought of their publication. He had the artistic gift 
by nature, and he already owned a fine collection of etch- 
ings. His knowledge of Rembrandt, the prince of etchers, 
was so intimate that his expounder, Mr. Hamerton, says 
that on any given occasion Mr. Haden could almost divine 
the treatment Rembrandt would have adopted. He had 
also been stimulated to this work by the influence of Mr. 
Whistler. Six years later, in 1864, a portfolio of his 
“ Etudes a V Eau-forte” was published, containing, besides 
half-a-dozen smaller ones, twenty-five etchings mounted on 
boards, with an introduction and catalog by M. Burty, 
all in French, as no one supposed that English taste was so 
cultivated as to make the works sell in England. But, 
thanks to their merit, and the appreciation of certain 
critics such as Mr. Hamerton, the works became imme- 
diately popular, and the fame of the amateur artist was as- 
sured. . All this is an old story to etchers and connoisseurs 
of etchings. They know which are the specially praised 
etchings; that Mr. Hamerton considers “Shere Mill 
Pond,” with the exception of one plate, “The Bou- 
vier,” by Claude, the best landscape etching in the 
world; that ‘‘ Thames Fishermen”’ shows his first positive 
proof of power and-impassioned expression; and that 
the sky of “Out of Study Window” could have been 
equaled by no etchers in England save Mr. Whistler or Mr. 
Chattock; that “‘ Early Morning in Richmond Park ”’ with 
its Shakspearean legend ‘‘ The lark at heaven’s gate sings ’”’ 
is full of poetry and the freshness of the new day; that the 
whole sky flames with the light of the “Sunset on the 
Thames ”’; that ‘‘ The Breaking up of the Agamemnon ”’ is 
both virile and purposeful; that his magnum opus, 
“Calais Pier,” is a superb translation of Turner’s color 
into black and white; that “‘Egham’”’ is one of Mr. Pal- 
grave's favorites; that like Rembrandt and Claude. Haden 
has greatness of style; ‘‘that he is a master of foliage; that 
he has drawn some trees magnificently both as to wood and 
leaves; and that there is no better stem or branch drawing 
in all contempérary art.’’ 

There is much more that they would know and deem note 
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general reader for whom these lines are written. The gal- 
lery has been hung in the interest of the connoisseurs. The 
middle space is occupied not by those etchings that are best 
artistically, for the pleasure of the amateur, but by such as 
are entered in Mr. Haden’s catalog as ‘First state,” 
“Trial proof A..” ‘‘ First state on Japan paper,” “ Trial 
proof undescribed,” “‘ Trial proof A., only two impressions 
known,” “ Trial proof A., unique,” “ First state on verger 
paper,”’ “ First state, vellum,” “Trial proof A., before sig- 
nature,” ‘‘ Trial proof A., unpublished plate.” 

The Burty Catalog was followed, in 1877, by one published 
by Messrs. J. Hogarth and Sons, whose list of Mr. Haden’s 
etchings up to date, nearly perfect, included 185 works. A 
descriptive catalog by Sir Wm. Richard Drake, F.S.A.. 
1880, mentions about 180 works. The Haden Catalog, pub- 
lished by Herman Wunderlich & Co., chronologically ar- 
ranged, of course, contains 200 works. The coliection in- 
cludes nearly 600 impressions and drawings, of which all 
but about 150 are hung on the walls of the Gallery. 

This closes the artistic career of the master. From time 
to time he has laid down his needle, but has been tempted 
to resume it; now his favorite needle has been given to Mr. 
Keppel, and the collection of his own works has passed from 
his possession. He took up the needle again in 1870, at Mr. 
Hamerton’s request, and *‘ The Breaking up ot the Aga- 
memnon”’ was the result, the most successful etching, so 
far as profits are concerned, that has ever been published, 
bringing in to the artist, in its first state, more than $12,000, 
which sum went to aid his hospital for incurables. Mr. 
Haden has thus made his diversions in art support large 
medical charities in addition to the costly hobby of proof 
collecting. Of this particular work he wrote: 

“ My dear Mr. Hamerton: Yesterday in the belief that I bad 
lost the power of working on copper in the open air and with a 
load on my jience as to a request of yours that I would fur- 
nish an etching for the‘ Portfolio,’ I went out and made, or 
rather tried to make, a free-handed drawing (on the plate sous 
entendre) of the hull! of the “Agamemnon,” now breaking up op- 
posite Deptford. That drawing I take the liberty to offer you. 
From its size and the space it occupies on the plate, it is scarce- 
ly capable of pictorial treatment, and you are to be good enough 
to regard it as a conscientious effort only to lay down on copper 
without mechanical aid the lines, curves and proportions proper 
toa ship-of-the-lineSof the old class. | do not mind confessing 
to you that, simple as it looks, 1 never undertook a more per- 
plexing job. I had thought of making the sun set behind the 
old hulk and the distant cupola of Greenwich, and of using the 
sinking luminary as typica! of the departing gloriesof both. . . . 

“IT hope you are well, and that your labors do not try you. 
For me,!am old, blind and unhandy. The faculties (i¢.,the 
mechanical ones) no longer obey the wil). 

“ Yours, F. Seymoun Haven.” 





“Nine years later he intended to cease etching with 
“Greenwich,” No. 184 of the catalog; but sixteen more 
plates are recorded, No. 200, the last of the series, being 
portraits of Sarah and Ann Haden. Mr. Haden’s later ex- 
periments have been in mezzotint, and tho they are of 
minor importance they are still interesting, and they de- 
tract not at ail from his early fame. 

In looking at this collection which ought, for the benefit 
of students, to be preserved intact, one is impressed with 
the reflection, quoad art, that he who truly has the “great 
style,” can do what he wills. Provided he first knows the 
rules of art, the traditional and conventional way of doing 
things, if he be great enough, he may set them aside indif- 
ferently, and work for his purpose (for he is never without 
purpose), in his own way. But with strongest force of all 
comes the practical reflection that whatever a man’s pro- 
fession, if he be great enough to be possessed with the glori- 
ousand divine enthusiasm for work (divine by the word of 
the master who said: ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work’’), then even his recreation becomes of importance to 
the world. One hour of his playtime is richer in results 
than the whole petty lifetime of some purposelessfman who, 
professing to make a business of what is the other’s relaxa- 
tion, always considers toil a curse and works only as he is 
driven by necessity. 








Science, 


Tar Lick Observatory publishes its report of the observa- 
tions of the total solar eclipse of January ist, 1889, with a 
full discussion of the various phenomena. In the main, 
Professor Holden’s conclusions are merely a re-affirmation 
of results previously arrived at, but in some respects they are 
new. He points out, for instance, the important fact that 
the photographs which were obtained an instant before 
and after the beginning and end of totality, prove abso- 
lutely the solar character of the corona and dispose of the 
“ diffraction’ theory, since they exhibit the coronal rays 
and details precisely as they appeared during totality, tho, 
of course, to some extent dimmed and fogged by the light 
of the portion of the sun’s limb still uneclipsed. Mr. Keel- 
er’s observations of the re-appearance of the solar spectrum 
at the close of the totality was avery remarkable one, in 
the fact that altho the slit of his spectroscope was radial 
(instead of tangential to the sun’s limb as usual) the spec- 
trum just before the sun’s limb re-appeared was filled with 
bright lines that crossed the whole width of the spectrum 
This may mean either of two things—that the solar atmos- 
phere is much deeper than other observations would lead 
us to suppose, or else (and this is Mr. Keeler’s own opinion) 
that the reflection and diffusion of light in our own atmos- 
phere is more considerable than generally assumed. The 
behavior of the 1,474 line of the corona indicates this also, 
making it quite clear that the apparent length of a spec- 
trum line reckoned at right angles to the sun’s limb cannot 
be taken as the measure of the depth of the envelop of gas 
which gives rise to it. The polar rays of the corona, thin 
and sharply defined, and quite in contrast with the struc- 
tureless glare of the general corona as it may be called, 
are also made objects of interesting speculation.. If they 
were absolutely straight we might think them purely 
optical; but their curvature is such as to suggest most 











—— 


strongly that their form and direction is determined by 
the lines of the sun’s magnetic fiefa of force, like the auro- 
ral streamers on the earth. 


..»»Prof. I. C. Russell discusses the sub-aerial decay of 
rocks and the origin of the red color of certain formations 
in a late Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey. All rocks 
holding feldspar become soft through the removal of the 
potash, while the iron, being insoluble, increases in amount 
and imparts its red color to the residue. A similar red clay 
results from the decomposition of limestone. The Clinton 
iron ore loses its lime above the level of drainage, and is 
much richer in iron where affected by the atmosphere. The 
terra rosa of Europe and the latevite of India are other ex- 
amples. A warm, moist climate is most conducive to the 
disintegration of rocks, as in the cold Kerguelen and Croset 
Islands in the southern Indian Ocean, decay is hardly per- 
ceptible; while in the tropical Samoan and Bermuda islands 
the soil is deep and red. The author believes the red Tri- 
assic sandstones of New England and New Jersey have re- 
sulted largely from sub-aerial decay in primeval times, 
while the coloring matter is the ferric oxide which has accu- 
mulated from the decay of the older rocks. This is not to 
be necessarily regarded as evidence of scant vegetation, nor 
has it been derived from the iron of the trap rocks, nor is it 
the effect of the heat of the melted dikes coming in contact 
with the sandstones. 








School and College. 


THE faculty of the Catholic University, in Washing- 
ton, have decided to hold the first of the cxaminations for 
degrees at the close of Lent. The examination will be for 
the degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology: A number of 
students who have secured the baccalaureate elsewhere, 
and who desire the additional honor -of taking it at the 
Catholic University, will participate in the examination. 
The program determined upon for the future is to have this 
examination about one month after the opening each year, 
the questions having been sent to the several seminaries in 
the United States near the close of the previous scholastic 
year. Two years’ study at the University and a satisfactory 
examination in the whole province of the sacred sciences, 
will be required to secure the degree known as the licenti- 
ate. At least an elementary knowledge of the Scriptural 
languages will be required as a prerequisite to taking either 
of these degrees. For the Doctorate the faculty have not 
yet determined upon the full requirements; but it is said 
that four years at the University will be demanded, besides 
the public defense of the thesis, or book prepared by the 
applicant. 





-...Russia is divided into ten large school departments. 
At the head of each department stands a Curator, who has 
associated with him an Academic Council, consisting gen- 
erally of two retired professors, three military officers, and 
a police official, appointed generally for political purposes. 
They have virtnally absolute control in determining the 
text-books to be used, the conferring of degrees and diplo- 
mas, the discipline of teachers, etc., etc. All moneys for 
school purposes pass through their hands. The Academic 
Council is also the official Examining Board for foreign 
teachers who desire to secure positions at Russian schools. 
in the higher education of Russia there are no fewer than 
nine grades or ranks of teachers, each with its own rights 
and duties and outward insignia of office. In one particular 
Russia makes excellent provisions for her teachers in the 
higher schools. After a service of twenty-five years they 
can retire with full pay asa pension. 


.-.-The Board of Trustees of Princeton University have 
elected Mr. Woodrow Wilson, a graduate of Princeton 
class of ’79, to the chair of Political Economy and Juris- 
prudence, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Prof. 
Alexander Johnston. Mr. Wilson, after graduation; pur- 
sued graduate courses here and abroad, and is at present 
Professor of Political Economy at Wesleyan University. 
The chair was a very important one to fill, but the election 
was unanimous. Professor Wilson will not enter upon his 
duties until next September. 


.-.-An article by Dr. H. D. Jenkins, in The Interior, 
states that there are 333 colleges under religious control in 
this country, with 38,355 students in the college department. 
The number of secular and State institutions is 55, with 
10,824 students. He computes that it costs $200 a year to 
educate a lad in a State institution, and only $90 in a Church 
institution. The Methodist Episcopal Church leads in the 
number of colleges, having sixty-one; Baptists and Roman 
Catholics have each forty-seven; Presbyterians forty: and 
Congregationalists twenty-six. 








Personalities. 


In a late address in Berlin, Minister Phelps thusspoke 
of the Empress Augusta’s patient pursuit of duty: 


“I think the last public function of the Empress Augusta was 
the reception she gave me on Saturday afternoon before the 
new year. I saw at a glance that the task was beyond her 
strength, and that she had assumed it because it was a sove- 
reign’s duty. And as a sovereign she discharged it, waiving 
nothing in imperial state or in womanly courtesy because she 
was ill and the reception was private. During the interview 
her mind triumphed over matter, and my impression grew 
every moment stronger that it was a woman of the widest in- 
telligence and sympathy with whom I spoke. One thing espe- 
cially struck me, that every topic seemed to lead her uncon- 
sciously to the same subject—a love for peace, which appeared 
to strangely occupy and fill her mind. Did the Empress speak 
of America’s material growth, after dwelling on its details she 
would say: ‘With such resources as that you will never need 
to go to war.’ Did she speak of its moral enterprises and aspi- 
rations, she would say: ‘When they live with such lofty aims 
they must surely love peace.’ She spoke of France and the Ex- 
hibition, and said: ‘I was so interested in it because I believe 
that there is nothing like an international exhibition to foster 








peace.’ And this word she used so frequently that I suspected 
the Empress may have detected a gleam of merriment in my 
face, when suddenly, with a half-pettish tone that was very 
winning, she exclaimed: ‘ Ah, I see you think I talk a great deal 
of peace, but I feel it all. Think what I know of war.’ And then 
she murmured something so low that [ could only catch the 
words ‘father and son.’ She dismissed me with an earnest in- 
junction that I would make it my task to promote the friendship 
between her country and ours, saying, ‘ And you will not forget 
that I have the peace of the world at heart.’ A day or two af- 
terward, my mind still full of the earnest, pleading tones in 
which she had spoken, I met in print an account of an interview 
which Bayard Taylor had with the Empress Augusta in 1878. It 
seemed that the Empress had been forced by the illness of the 
Emperor to take his place in the interview, and to my delight, I 
found that she had expressed to Mr. Taylor, twelve years before, 
not as her own sentiments, but as words from her husband, al- 
most identical wishes. The duty her husband taught her she 
was following te the end, the duty of brotherly love and kind- 
ness, the things that made for peace. The Empress said to the 
Countess von Hacke: ‘ I have only one wish, and thatis that peo- 
ple will say of me after 1 am dead: “ She was a good woman.”’ 
She has her wish. When the purple standard dropped on the 
palace roof, the faithful watchers in the street wept, not for the 
Empress, but for a good woman. The wires told her death in 
every capital, and the echo that came back was of universal 
sorrow, not for the consort of a Prince, a King and an Emperor, 
but for a good woman who was dead.” 


...-Chester Smith Lyman, Professor of Astronomy and 
Physics in the Sheffield School, Yale University, died at his 
home in New Haven lately in the full possession of his 
mental faculties to the end. For more than two years he 
has been snffering from the effects of paralysis and pre- 
vented from performing the duties of his professorship. He 
was graduated in the Yale class of 1887, and entering the 
ministry was settled over the First Church, New Britain, 
Conn. Failing health turned his attention to the mission 
field, but, after various struggles with adverse fortune, he 
landed at San Francisco in the summer of 1847 on the ad- 
vance wave of the gold excitement. He was one of the first 
to visit the sceue of Suter’s discovery, and gave the scientific 
world the first notice they had of it in a letter to Silliman’s 
Journal of Science. In 1850 he returned to New Haven 
where he devoted himself to the scientific study and the re- 
vision of Webster’s Dictionary, which was then going on. In 
1857 hewas appointed in the Sheffield, Professor of Industrial 
Mechanics and Physics. In 1870 his chair was changed to 
that of astronomy and physics. He held many honorary 
positions, and was a frequent contributor to the scientifi 
journals. He was the first to observe the planet Venus asa 
delicate luminons ring when seen near inferior conjunction 
with the sun. He bore his part with his associates among 
the foremost in making the Sheffield School what it is, was 


| &@ model citizen, a warm friend, a Christian gentleman, and 


an enterprising and trusted ‘officer of the Center Church, to 
which he belonged. 








Pebbles. 


A MAIDEN speech—“Ask Papa.’’— Worcester Gazette. 





----In base ball, as in cookery, the best batter takes the 
cake.—Puck. 


.... The meter is no indicator of the amount of gas in a 
poem.—Boston Herald, 


....A young lady’s letter will reach its destination even 
if it is miss-directed.— Rome Sentinel. 


....A man can hardly be expected to foot a bill without a 
little kicking about it.—Baltimore American. 


-...The House of Representatives has indulgedin what 
will be known in history as the great quorumpus.—Boston 
Herald. 


... It is said that it takes three generations to make a 
gentleman. The recipe fails when the third generation is a 
girl.— Binghamton Leader. 


...“* But why do you call your dog Thirteen?’ ‘Don’t 
you see he’s lame?” “ Yes, but what has that to do with 
it?” ‘‘ Why, he puts down three and carries one, doesn’t 
he?”—Munsey’s Weekly. 


--..-Mr. Partington: “I see that it takes Nelly Bly 
seventy-five days to run through the world.” Mrs. Par- 
tington: ‘‘ Poor thing! She must have gotten hold of one of 
Pulitzer’s Sunday editions.”"— Epoch. 


---. Teacher: “ What part of speech is ‘ but’?”” Michael: 
“‘ But is a conjunction.”’ ‘Correct. Now give me an ex- 
ample of its use.” ‘See the goat but the boy. But con- 
nects the goat and the boy.””"—Harper’s Bazar. 


---.Woman (to tramp): “‘Want something to eat, eh? 
Well, here’s some cold hash.” Tramp: “ But I haven’t 
got anything to eat it with.” Woman: “Just keep on a 
little further, and you’ll find a fork in the road.”—Ev- 
change. 


--.. Two small sisters, whose ages are respectively five and 
seven, were overheard gravely disscussing the pronuncia- 
tion of a certain disputed word. One maiden insisted on 
her way, and proudly quoted as authority ‘“‘ Webster on the 
bridge.”” Maiden number two turned upon her sister with 
utmost compassion and scorn in her voice as she exclaim- 
ed: “ On the bridge! Hm ! It’s Webster wnder the bridge.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


..-.- Doctor Squillg: ‘‘ There is nothing serious, sir; your 
wife has merely bit a little skin off the end of her tongue.” 
Mr. Henpeck: “ End of her tongue, Great Scott! I didn’t 
know there was any end to it.””—County Capital. 


Mama Mr. preserves one day, 
“T8’em,”’ her little boy said. 

“Why, Peter, said Mama, “what 4?” 
And then she St, Peter to bed.—Puck. 
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Sanitary. 


RECENT EPIDEMIC OF INFLUENZA. 


Ir is seldom that a disease has so occupied the attention 
of all the known world as the recent outbreak of influenza. 
The tens of thousands that have‘sickened therefrom have 
most of them been so sick but that they have been able 
to relate their symptoms with that graphic enthusiasm with 
which most people are fond of describing diseases from 
which they have recovered. 

Those who have not been sick have generally expected to 
be, and so have been interested listeners. The press, ever 
ready to deal with that which interests the public, has been 
on the alert to extend the news and so to relate it as often 
to supply by fiction what was lacking in fact. As usual 
the New York press has succeeded the best. That was a 
marvelous feat by which one New York City paper de- 
scribed the so called wonderful discoveries of two German 
doctors, interviewed Pasteur and furnished a broadside of 
facts and fancies, as interesting to those who could read it 
professionally, as anything from the pen of Mark Twain. 
One could almost see reporters. with microscopes, leaning 
over the imaginary animalcule nodding their heads to the 
little bishops and shaking their sides as heartily as one can 
in reading “‘Gulliver’s Travels” or the real journeys of 
Jules Verne. What if reporters cannot tell the difference 
between an animal and a vegetable! Even savans have 
made such blunders. 

The description of another journal of a visit to a New 
York laboratory is equally remarkable, if not so extended. 
‘The reporter saw white, globular and transparent ani- 
macules moving about in most peculiar ways, some throw- 
ing themselves about with graceful and rapid swing, others 
dangling with a grave, solemn-looking motion.’’ This is 
accompanied by the reporter’s drawings ranging through 
every form from that of a tadpole to a sprouted turnip. 
No. 1 we are\told “‘ has a youthful, lively swing, and a very 
graceful proboscis, altho at birth it only resembled a double 
peanut.”” Wecannot describe the rest of the menagerie ! 

The fact is, that the disease, intensely interesting as it is, 
has thus far furnished us very little, if anything, that is 
new as toit. A comparison of its symptoms and course, 
with the graphic description of Dr. Farr, Dr. Peacock and 
others, in 1847, shows that then it had very much the same 
history. 

Professor Gairdner, of Glasgow, who studied the epidemic 
of 1847 and lectured upon that of 1857, says that now, as 
then, ‘‘ the disease is essentially a fever and not a catarrh.”’ 

Dr. W. Squire, of London, writing of the present epi- 
demic, and having seen the former, speaks of it as quite the 
same, but less severe. He says: *‘ In all records, influenza 
is noted to appear under two forms, marked by the severity 
of nervous symptoms in one and of the catarrhal in the 
other.”” He insists upon the identity of the two forms of 
the disease. So marked has been the difference of symp- 
toms in the various forms in the present epidemic that 
many physicians in Paris, and some elsewhere, have 
claimed two different diseases as concurrent, calling the 
one “la grippe,” and the other “dengue.’’ Dengue is a 
sub-tropical disease, known in the southern part of the 
United States as “‘ break- bone fever,’’ and has many symp- 
toms in common with many cases of influenza. It gener- 
ally, however, has an eruption. We think that the descrip- 
tion of a recent epidemic of dengue at Symrna, by an expert 
medical committee, as well as that given by Dr. Thomas, of 
Savannah, in the “ Transactions of the American Public 
Health Association,” distinctly shows the difference. 

The question of the infectivity of influenza is not more 
definitely settled than in former epidemics. We have be- 
fore us high authorities in various countries, who speak of 
it as infective, non-infective, slightly infective, and un- 
known. 

It has been less regular in its advance than usual. One 
medical journal tells us that it came to New York by a 
letter sent by a lady from Berlin, the lady receiving it being 
attacked the next day; and another that it is not infectious, 
but isa miasm. The suddenness of the attack, the varie- 
ties in climate and condition, and various other circum- 
stances, make it a great puzzle with those who love to tell 
what they know rather than what they guess. 

Its relation to the weather has not seemed so marked as in 
some other epidemics of it. Thus, in London in 1847, there 
were some very remarkable climatic conditions, such as fo; 
and strange solar appearances. While at present the 
weather, especially in the United States, has been warmer 
than usual, there have been no very marked and prevalent 
conditions. 

As to the cause of the disease, the members of the medical 
profession and those having charge of biological labora- 
tories, are studying it with the greatest activity and zeal. 
Of course, abundant varieties of micro-organisms are found, 
as they are in every condition of life, both of health and dis- 
ease 


The germ enthusiasts, of course, begin with the expecta- 
tion of finding some particular microbe, by which is meant 
some minute form of vegetative life. We shall have various 
discoveries announced, but since those as to other diseases, 
which have been announced by the hundreds, are generally 
proved fallacious, we must, at present, take any such only 
as working hypotheses. : . 

Professor Hirsch does not believe in its spread by contagion, 
and rejects the theory of a contagium vivum. He believes, 
however, that it is dependent upon some uniform and spe- 
cific cause. 

We are in connection with it to remember that, in some 

ints, it resembles hay fever, which is | genes owing to 
irritating pollen or some special forms of unvitalized dust. 

A recent medical writer thinks it owing to earthquakes. 
(See Londor Lancet, Jan. 11th, 1890.) He writes thus: 


“It must not be forgotten that many unusual earthquakes 
have occurred qusins the past year in Eastern —— Why 
should not this troublesome complaint have been produced by 
injurious emanations from the earth? Mild at first, il gots 
worse as it goes on, spaacenty gathering up other morbific 
elements on its way. It remin me of the results of certain 
earthquakes in New Zealand some thirty years ago, after which 
much sickness of a new and depressing nature broke out, es- 
pecially in the Valley of the Hutt in the Provinces of Welling- 
ton. There is no more difficulty in admitting an atmospheric 
pollution traveling across the Atlantic to New York than that 
the red sunsets all roand the world were lately caused by the 
dust of a Java volcano.” 


Whatever its cause, it is subsiding, and it has no relation 
to cholera, as has been intimated by some romancer. 











—— 





Music. 

THE third concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
afforded an unalloyed treat, as do all the entertainments 
that this remarkable band—Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the new 
conductor, continuing the work carried to so distinguished 
& point of perfection by Mr. Gericke. The four numbers 
on the program were the familiar Haydn Symphony in G 
Major (Breitkopf and Hartel No. 13), which shines out as 
an undimmed jewel under such fine conditions of perform- 
ance; Liszt’s A Major Pianoforte Concerto; Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt” suite; and astrong and richly instrumental con- 
cert piece, of a suitably romantic and descriptive nature, 
entitled ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet, an Overture-Fantasia,”’ by 
Peter Tschaikowsky, who just at present hav a good deal 
to say (something too much in fact) in New York orchestral 
concerts. The soloist was Mr. Rafael Joseffy, who was in 
his best mood and appeared to his best advantage, not less 
so during his superb performance of the Liszt concerto as_ 
in the exquisitely expressive playing of a Chopin nocturne 
in courtesy to an encore. Mr. Joseffy not only “holds his 
own” with admirable success, season in and season out, 
notwithstanding the advent of one deservedly distinguished 
performer after another from across the seas, but he mani- 
festly holds his spell upon New York audiences with an 
undiminished potency that does honor both to him and 
them. He seems to have come to America to stay in more 
senses than one, and his welcome seems perennial. 

The operatic week brought forward Wagner’s “Valkyr,” 
and repeated ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods” and “ Lohengrin.” 
The services of Mr. Perotti in both the first and last opera 
were each night conscientiously bestowed. especially as 
regarded his undertaking the réle of Siegmund. In that 
character Mr. Perotti last season made a much better fig- 
ure, speaking in strict metaphor, than there was the slight- 
est expectation of his doing. But to sing and act Siegmund 
well once in a couple of years or so is as much as can rea- 
sonably and judiciously be asked of Mr. Perotti, toward 
whom we feel much as we do toward the sun, loving dearly 
to cheer our hearts with his bright beams now and then, 
but just not caring to look tco long at him at one time. 
Siegmund o’ Wednesday and Lohengrin o’ Friday is a 
trifle too long. In the ‘“‘Valkyr,” between his laboring all 
the evening at the oar and catching naught and Miss 
Sophie Wiessner’s deeply depressing Sieglinde, Wagner’s 
noble work (perhaps there is none in the Nibelungen series 
quite so beautiful) would have had a lugubrious evening of 
it if it had not been for Mme. Lehmann and Mr. Reich- 
mann. The latter gave to Wotan a dramatic force new to 
American audiences (with all honor to Mr. Fischer’s sing- 
ing of it), and in the last act Mme. Lehmann showed that 
splendid magnetism, vocal and histrionic, that makes 
her appear in certain passages of the music-dramas 
of Wagner the very great artist veritably inspired. A 
word of praise is due Mr. Conrad Behrens, who has 
an excellent idea of Hunding, and sings the part 
thoroughly well. The announcements are now duly made 
for the performance, at the Metropolitan, of all Wagner’s 
operas and music-dramas, except ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ in consecu- 
tive order, beginning February 26th (next Wednesday 
night) and ending March 19th. Whether the few evenings 
not required for this special series (to which all the re- 
mainder of the season is practically to be devoted), will 
permit the produetion of Verdi’s “ Otello,” which has been 
in, at least, preparation, is not yet stated. The service of 
this season, in the way of introducing new works to the 
Metropolitan’s patrons, especiallywhen the encourage- 
ments of the prospectus to that end are remembered, have 
amounted to surprisingly little—indeed to almost nothing. 
The announcement is made that ‘‘ Norma” will be sung 
next Thursday evening, ata special bevefit performance 
for Mme. Lehmann, who can be expected to revive the 16le 
of Bellini’s Druid priestess in a fashion that this genera- 
tion are not likely to see surpasse4 in tragic power. 

Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel’s second musical lecture, “‘ Wag_ 
ner and his Art Work,” was listened to with pleasure and 
instruction by a large audience in Steinway Hail on 
Wednesday. Mr. Krehbiel, laying stress on Wagner as a 
reformer in.his field of work, spoke briefly of successive 
points of resemblance between Wagner’s ideas and meth- 
ods, aste the lyric drama, and those of some of his early 
predecessors, especially Gluck; also emphasizing the com- 
poser’s attributes as the national musician of Germany 
and in many qualities as a pational type of man. Mr. An- 
ton Seidl illustrated the lecture at the pianoforte with rare 
taste and skill. The next day Dr. F. L. Ritter ended his 
course of lectures in Chickering Hall, taking up ~*~ The 


Hymn Tune’”’ for particular analysis, with the aid of a 
small but well-chosen chorus choir. 


.... The Musical Courier, of this city, which, by the way, 
is a journal practically alone in meriting consideration for 
editorial ability and its comprehensive influence among 


the many so-called musical newspapers of the country, 
draws a text and a sermon, in a recent issue, out of the late 
flurry in Serlin in which the medical powers that be there 
refused to recognize vague and untrustworthy American 
“diplomas,” on the frank ground that they had too many 
doubts about the sources of them and the amount of know!l- 
edge they stood for. The Musical Courier truly suggests 
that American diplomas from this or that ‘“ musical col- 
lege” or ‘‘conservatory’’—save the mark!—are often as 
utterly insignificant in what they stand for as are any raw 
or quack doctor’s documents. I[t says: 


“It is a fact—and we are grieved to mention it, but it must be 
told—that many of the h-ads of the musical departments of our 
music schools could not pass an examination that would entitle 
them to enter most of the German music schools. There are 
men in this country, in this town. who havethe power to confer 
degrees, happily now made so ridiculous through the efforts of 
this paper, that no self-respecting person will accept one. But 
the bare possibility of such power and influence as can be gained 
by such means is enough to make it dangerous, and the exercise 
of the power makes the blood of every true musician boii with 
shame and indignation. 

“The Berlin plan seems a good one. Ignore such graduxtes 
as do not come from institutions recognized by the proper au- 
thorities. Do not let every self-constitated musician assume 
the privilege of starting a musical college, from which, like the 
Buchapane of medical fame, ‘perfect’ musicians are a- 
ated. Let all such enterprising individuals understand that 
there is a higher tribunal to which these graduates must ap- 
peal before they can become useful members of the profession, 
— the 1 nee American musical college and university will 
be doomed,” 








Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Lower House at Washington occupied most of last 
week in discussing the new code of rules reported the week 
previously. This code of rules authorizes the Speaker to 
count those present and refusing to vote in determining 
whether a quorum is present, and also authorizes him to 
entertain dilatory motions when they are obviously made 
for the purpose of obstructing business. There was no di- 
vision among the Republicans in discussing and voting 
upon these rules. They were adopted finally bya strict 
party vote of 161 to145. The Special Committee of the 
House on the World’s Fair has submitted a draft of a bill 
providing for a World’s Fair, but leaving the place there- 
of blank, to be decided by the House. The Senate has 
been busy passing bills. On Thursday it passed some sixty 
bills of a miscellaneous character. The Senate bill appro- 
priating $1,000,000 to the Census Bureau for the gathering 
of the statistics of farm indebtedness hus been passed, and 
will become a law when signed by the President. Bills are 
pending in both Houses to prevent any gerrymandering of 
Congressional districts by Stave Legislatures, by provid- 
ing that elections for the next Congress shall be held from 
the same districts as those of the present Congress. The 
Senate has completed its discussion of the Oklahoma Ter- 
ritorial bill to provide Oklahoma with the Territorial 
government, and has passed it. It now goes to the House, 
The Senate has also had under consideration the Russian 
and British Extradition treaties, but has come to no final 
conclusion on either. It has, however, agreed to amend 
the Russian Extradition treaty so as to recognize as ex- 
traditable persons who attempt the life of the Czar or any 
member of his family. On Wednesday last the Senate 
adopted a joint resolution reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations congratulating the people of the 
United States of Brazil on their adoption of a republican 
form of government. The resolution was passed unani- 
mously. The Senate confirmed the name of Charles Emory 
Smith to be Minister to Russia; a)so, the nomination of 
General Morgan as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
of Dr. Dorchester as Superintendent of Indian Schools. 


...-Altho there is still a deadlock mm the Lower House of 
the Iowa Legislature, so that the House is still unorgan- 
ized, Governor Larrabee has sent in his message—the last 
message of his administration. Most of the message is de- 
voted to railroads and Prohibition. He favors a fare of 
two cents a mile on first-class railroads and the establish- 
ment of joint rates. He would prohibit the railroads from 
engaging in coal or meat business or in doing anything 
else than railroad work proper. Concerning the prohibi- 
tory statute he claims that the law has been very success- 
ful in reducing drinking toone-tenth of what it was before 
the statute went into effect, and that it is greatly dimin- 
ishing crime. He argues against any change in the pres- 
ent policy, but would have the law so amended as not to 
give undue authority to civil officers to search private resi- 
dences. 


FOREIGN. 


....-On Thursday the report of the Special Commission 
appointed to investigate the charges mave by The Times 
against Parnellite members was presented to the House of 
Commons. The report is signed by all the judges. Itis 
very long and gives in detail the mode of procedure, recites 
the charges, and divides them into nine categories. The 
Commission find taat Mr. Parnell and his cvlleagues were 
not members of a conspiracy to establish the absolute inde- 
pendence of Ireland; that they did not directly incite any 
persons to the commission of crime other than intimida- 
tion; that they must be acquitted of the charge of insin- 
cerity in their denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders; 
and that the fac-simile letter upon which this charge is 
chiefly based, as against Mr. Parnell, is a forgery. The 
Commission do find, however, that the Respondents did 
enter into a conspiracy, by a system of coercion and intim- 
idation, to prevent the payments of rents to the landlords; 
that they circulated newspapers tending to incite sedition 
and the commission of other crimes; and that they did not 
denounce the system of intimidation which led to erime 
and outrages. The Commission find that there is no evi- 
dence to prove the three specific charges against Mr. Par- 
nell personally—that he helped F. Byrne to escape from 
justice; that he was intimate with the leading Invincibles, 
and that he knew Sheridan aud Boyton were organizing 
outrages. The report seems to be satisfactory to both 
sides. he Tory papers regard it as a vindication of the 
House; the Liberal papers regard it as a vindication of Mr. 
Parnell and his Irish colleagues. 


....The British Parliament re-assembled on Tuesday of 
last week. The Queen’s speech referred particularly to 
the issue with Portugal, and stated that the Government 
of Lisbon had promised to withdraw its military forces 
from the disputed district in Africa; it also stated that 
any well-considered measure for bringing the Australian 
colonies into a closer confederation will receive the Queen’s 
favorable consideration. 


..--The Duke of Orleans, who was arrested week before 
last in Paris for violating the law expelling the members 
of the House of Orleans from France, has been sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. It is thought that the sen- 
tence will be mitigated after the excitement has died out, 
or that the young Prince will be pardoned. 


.....-Missa Bey, the Kurdish Chief, charged with robbing 
and outraging Christians in Armenia, has been imprisoned 
at the request of the American Minister, by order of the 
Sultan. 


....The Sultan of Zanzibar, Khalifa, who succeeded te 





the throne in 1888, is dead. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


WE hope Bishop Andrews’s suzgestion that this old 
and honored title be changed to Publishing House or 
Publishing Department, will not be seconded. It was 
doubtless a curious and homely designation when it was 
adopted a hundred years ago; but abundant success has 
made it important and honorable, and the Methodist 
Book Concern is known and respected the world over. 
Let it stand. It has won the right to be, just as truly 
as has the «qually strange name ‘‘ Methodist.” It has 
already been copied into the nomenclature of at least 
one other body, and will probably therefore be perpetu- 
ated even if Bishop Andrews has his way, 

What the Book Concern has been to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was quite fully told at the meetings 
in this city last week in connection with the dedication 
of its fine new building on Fifth Avenue. We have 
thought it desirable that our large and varied constitu- 
ency,no small part of which is Methodist, should be 
furnished with a complete reportof the speeches on the 
occasion. They will be read with interest, not only by 
those who belong to the denomination, but by those who 
would study the phenomena of Methodist growth. 

The early days of Methodism in this country were be- 
set by special difficulties. Theologically at variance 
with other Churches, with strange usages, new appli- 
ances, little wealth and few schools, it had pressing need 
for a literature of its own for purposes of explanation, 
defense, propagation and education. No Church has 
made larger and happier use of literature than the 
Methodist. For its preachers itinerancy was the school 
and books the teachers. For its people the preacher 
was the herald, the class-leader the pastor, and the press 
both evangelist and instructor, To-day with all its 
schools and theological seminaries the Conference course 
of study, established as a necessity when it had no sem- 
inaries, is the enly way into its ministry. The Bachelor 
of Theology must pass examination in these prescribed 
books equally with those who never heard a lecture in 
divinity. Dr. Hunt says the proportion of seminarians 
is only about twenty-five per cent. 

From the beginning every Methodist preacher was 
urged to ‘‘circulate our literature.” This literature, 
doctrinal, evangelistic and hiographic, helped mightily 
to spread the doctrines of Methodism, and as Methodism 
developed, the Book Concern, the medium of supply, 
developed, until, in the hundred years of its existence, 
it has rolied up a capital of millions, and last year its 
profits were nearly $275,000. 

The usefulness of the Book Concern in the past is un- 
questioned. What of its future? We do not find in the 
speeches of Thursday night any specific discussion of 
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this point. On Tuesday night one of the speakers, Dr. 
Earl Cranston, Senior Agent of the Western Book Con- 
cern, enlarged upon the importance of maintaining the 
profits of the business for the benefit of the worn-out 
preachers. These profits, according to the constitutional 
law of the Church, must be set apart for distribution 
among the needy superannuated ministers. A large part 
of the profits, however, has been used to increase the 
capital, and formerly the bishops drew their support 
therefrom. But the Book Concern was not established 
for the sake of its profits, nor as an investment for the 
worn-out preachers; and it would greatly abridge the 
usefulness of the institution to make that which 1s inci- 


dental the controlling force in its management. A much 


broader policy was advocated from the same platform 
by Dr. Crawford, and his suggestions were heartily ap- 
plauded by the large audience present. Dr. Crawford 
urged that the literature of the Concern should be en- 
riched and improved, and made of the highest possible 
grade; and that it should be furnished as cheaply as 
the safety of the business will permit. It seems to us 
that the future of this prosperous publishing house as 
a denominational institution will depend upon the adop- 
tion of the latter policy. 

The last speaker Thursday evening spoke very appre- 
ciatively ef the work and character of the undenomina- 
tional press. It affords us great pleasure to return his 
compliment, and to wish for the B..ok Concern with all 
its large family of Advocates long life and an increase 
of prosperity. 


> 





THE CONFIRMATION OF GENERAL MORGAN. 





WE congratulate the Indian, the friends of the In- 
dian,and the advocates of an improved Indian adminis- 
tration on the confirmation of General Morgan and Dr. 
Dorchester. We steadily refused to believe that either 
of them could be defeated on the charges that vere 
brought against them. Those charges were almost im- 
mediately exploded, and nothing remained to detain the 
Senate from its final conclusion save sectarian and po- 
litical opposition. General Morgan was confirmed by 
the decisive vote of twenty-eight to twelve, five Demo- 
crats voting with the majority for him, and two Repub- 
licans voting with the Democrats against him. Dr. 
Dorchester was confirmed next day with little opposi- 
tion. 

The opposition, both sectarian and political, grew out 
of General Morgan’s attempt to re-organize the service 
and weed out the unfit and the incompetent. Agents 
who had been put into position in reward of party use- 
fulness were removed to give place to men better fitted 
for the important duties of the office. There were but a 
few of these removals, but they aroused strenuous oppo- 
sition. A dozen or more teachers were asked to give 
place to more efficient and trustworthy persons; and as 
some of them, but not a majority, happened to be Catho- 
lics this roused Catholic opposition. When these cases 
came to be examined by the unprejudiced friends of the 
Indian there was not one which was not found to be 
justified by the facts and which was notin the interests 
of the service. But the Catholic Indian Bureau cried 
out so much the more that Messrs. Morgan and Dor- 
chester were carrying on a crusade against Catholic 
employés, and that even Catholic contract schools were 
in danger. Of course, the absurdity of the cry was 
quickly shown, but the opposition did not abate until 
the vote was takenin the Senate. 

Soon after his nomination a most vicious attack was 
made on General Morgan, on the ground that his mili- 
tary record was stained with dishonorable acts. The 
Catholic opposition in Washington gladly welcomed 
those who pushed these attacks as engaged in acommon 
cause; but so rank an injustice to the brilliant army 
career of General Morgan could not be maintained, and 
80 it has come to pass that he overcame the three lines 
of opposition that converged against him, and is fully 
established in the confidence of the country. His policy 
of administration has the most cordial approval of the 
devoted friends of the Indian; and we hope that abun- 
dant success will crown his endeavors to recover the In- 
dian Service from partisan influence and from the hands 
of unfit and incompetent men. 


» 
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THE DEFINITION OF FAITH. 


THE only passage in the Bible, ae rendered in the com- 
mon Eaglish Version, in which the term faith is formal- 
ly defined, reads as follows: ‘‘ Now faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” (Heb, xi, 1.) The rendering of the Revised Ver- 
sion is the following: ‘‘ Now faith is the assurance of 
things hoped for, the proving of things not seen.” 

Professor Stuart, in his Commentary on Hebrews, 
thus translates the original Greek: ‘‘ Now faith is confi- 
dence in respect to things hoped for—evidence of things 
not seen.” Dr. Bloomfield, giving a brief paraphrase of 
the passage, says that ‘‘ the faith here meant is not spe- 
cifically faith in Christ, but faith in the genus (from 
which the species, a Gospel faith, proceeds), namely, a 
firm belief and unshaken confidence in God.” Dr. 
Sunemann, in his comment on the same passage, re- 
gards the first clause as meaning ‘‘ inner confidence of 
that (or with regard to that) which is still hoped for,” 














and “has not yet appeared in actual form”; and the 
second clause as meaning ‘‘a firm inner persuasion of 
the existence of unseen things, even as tho they were 
manifest to one’s eyes.” These interpretations, what- 
ever may be their comparative merits, are not contra- 
dictory constructions of the passage; gut either differ- 
ent shadings of the same idea, or the use of different 
words for its expression. 

The definition of faith given by the inspired writer 
was not intended to be scholastic, metaphysical or ex- 
haustive, and was not intended specifically either to 
embrace or exclude that special phase of faith in Jesus 
Christ as a Saviour, which Paul directed the Philippian 
jailer to exercise, and which is sometimes called saving 
faith. (Acts xvi, 31.) The manifest object of the writer 
was to define faith as an element or power to secure 
stedfastness or perseverance in the religious life, as op- 
posed to drawing *‘ back unto perdition.” He sought 
to incite and encourage the Hebrew Christians te con- 
stancy in their course, as against apostacy. He ex- 
horted them not to cast away their “* confidence”; and 
told them that they had need of “‘ patience,” that after 
they had done the will of God they might receive the 
fulfillment of ‘* the promise.” 

Faith, considered as a power with reference to this 
practical end, is, in the definition, presented in two re- 
lations. One of these relations is to ‘‘ things hoped for,” 
or the objects of hope, anticipated but not yet realized, 
because still in the future; and here faith, in the sense 
meant, treats these objects as real, just as would be done 
if they were present and not future. It substantiates or 
realizes them to thought, and thus clothes them with 
the power of realities. The term confidence, or persua- 
sion, or assurance is a better term to translate the origi- 
nal Greek word than the term substance used in the 
common English Version, especially as faith is a mental 
condition, and that which is equivalent to it must be so 
also. The other relation of the faith defined is to ‘* things 
not seen ”; ard here faith does not consist in what proves 
their reality, but rather in the conviction, the assurance, 
the belief’, or the being convinced of their reality, so that 
one acts upon this basis just as if the things were seen. 
Any one of these terms more fittingly expresses the idea 
meant to be eonveyed by the Greek word used than the 
term evidence or proving. 

What faith then does, within the limits of the detini- 
tion, is to give potential and controlling reality to 
** things hoped for” and ‘‘ things not seen,” and that, 
too, whether the things themselves be identical or dif- 
ferent. He who has this faith lays hold of the futurein 
the midst of the present, and thus makes the objects of 
hope real to himself, and also lays hold of the unseen in 
the midst of the seen, and thus makes the former real. 
He is not limited to the present or to his senses, but 
goes beyond both. He grasps alike the future and the 
invisible as made known in the Word of God, believing 
that Word in regard to both, and investing both with 
power in the prrctical regulation of his life. He makes 
both certainties to thought, and treats them as such, 
His is a faith that controls his action. This is evidently 
what and all the writer intended to say in his definition 
of faith. We hence need not;and should not, travel 
beyond these limits in explaining the definition. Itisa 
grave mistake, in the exegesis of the passage, to assume 
that he wrote as a psychologist, or that he meant to de- 
five faith in all possible relations and applications of the 
term, 

That we have not misconstrued the definition given is 
clearly shown by the examples of faith immediately 
cited for its illustration. Noah is one of these exam- 
ples. ‘* Being warned of God of things not seen as yet,” 
he at once proceeded to prepare ‘* an ark to the saving of 
his house.” He acted upon the belief of the coming 
flood when there was no visible sign of it. Abraham is 
another and very striking example of the faith defined, 
alike in respect to ‘* things hoped for” and ‘‘ things not 
seen.” The word of God was to him in respect to both 
his sole guide. He so believed that word as to make it 
the law of his thoughts and the rule of his action. The 
four grand facts in his history—namely, his obedience to 
the call of God, his sojourn in the land of promise, his 
belief of the promise in respect to the birth of Isaac, and 
his virtual sacrifice of Isaac at the divine command—are 
selected to show how his faith acted in respect alike to 
‘*things hoped for” and ‘‘ things not seen.” Moses is an- 
other exampie cited for the same purpose. The various 
things referred to which his faith led him to do, are 
finally crowned and explained with the statement that 
**he eniured as seeing him who is invisible.” Moses did 
not actually see God with the eye of sense; but he so be- 
lieved in him and in what he said to him, that God was 
just as real to him and as controlling with him as he 
would have been if he had actually seen him. He acted 
asifhesawhim. There is, in the light of these illustra- 
tions, no difficulty in understanding that particular 
phase or aspect of faith meant to be set forth in the defi- 
nition. . 

The exhortation, which immediately follows the defi- 
nition and illustration of faith, leads to the same con- 
clusion. ‘‘ Wherefore,” says the writer, ‘‘seeing we also 
are compassed about with so great acrowd of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that isset before us, looking unto Jesus the author and 
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finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set before 
him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down atthe right hand of God.” (Heb. xii, 1,2.) The ex- 
ample of Christ himself, as the beginner and perfecter or 
completer of faitlf, is here added to the previous illuttra- 
tions of the power of faith, as a motive to incite the He- 
brew Christians to persistence in the godly life. It is true 
that Christ is the object of faith, yet the reference here 
made to him is obviously to his example. These Chris- 
tians are exhorted to look at his example, and to imitate 
it. 

The question has sometimes been asked whether the 
definition given embraces Christian faith in the specific 
sense of faith in Christ for the purpose of salvation. 
The proper answer to this question is in the affirmative, 
since such faith is plainly confidence or trust in Christ 
in respect to ‘* things hoped for” and *‘ things not seen.” 
The term faith is not here used in any new or unusual 


sense, different from that of Paul in his Epistle tu the . 


Romans, any more than it is so used when spoken of as 
working by love, purifying the heart, and overcom- 
ing the world, Whatis true is that the writer, in the 
definition of faith and also the illustrations given, con- 
siders faith, not primarily or mainly as a condition of 
justification and salvation through Christ, but rather 
as a power of stedfast persistence in its grasp upon 
‘* things hoped for” and ‘‘ things notseen.” The whole 
turn of the discussion is in this line, and hence this is 
the thought made prominent. 

The prominence, however, given to this aspect of 
faith, is no new and un-Pauline theory in respect to the 
nature of faith, and no new sense imposed upon the 
term. It is still faith, or confidence, or trust, whether 
exercised by Abraham before Christ came, or by Paal 
after Christ came; and that faith in either case gives 
reality to ‘‘ things hoped for” and ‘‘ things not seen.” 
Paul himself is as good an illustration of this definition 
as Abraham. Martin Luther illustrates the definition, 
and hundreds of others since the days of Christ, as well 
as those mentioned in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 
It was natural to cite examples from Old Testament his- 
tory; yet the examples of such faith are by no means 
confined to that history. The Christian ages abound 
with them, The power of faith in relation to conduct is 
the keynote of the definition and of all the illustrations. 

The specific question whether the Old Testament 
saints did or did not look forward to Christ in their faith 
as a Saviour yet to come, is a point which the definition 
does not decide one way or the other; and it was not 
necessary to do so for the purpose had in view by the 
writer. {[t was enough for that purpose to show how 
faith acts in respect to “‘ things hoped for” and ‘‘ things 
not seen.” 
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EX-GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN ON THE RACE 
QUESTION. 


Ex-GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN has been back in South 
Carolina the last four months, acting as Receiver for a 
railroad. He has lately made a speech in Boston on the 
race problem, which illustrates Governor Chamberlain 
as much as it illustrates the problem, He has this to 
say of the policy of Presideut Hayes withdrawing sup- 
port from the governments of the Southern States: 

“In 1876 three only of the Southern States remained 

subject to Negro rule—South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Florida. In that year the three States named passed into 
the control of the white race. The last stage was brought 
about by the direct action of President Hayes in with- 
drawing all armed support of the Negro governments, as I 
call them for brevity, with the full consent and approval 
of the party whic had elected him. And what did Presi- 
dent Hayes’s action-mean? It meant that the Republican 
Party deliberately declared that it was unwise, unconsti- 
tutional, impolitic and impossitle to maintain the South- 
ern State governments by the physical power of the Federal 
Government.”’ 
One would not imagine from reading the above that 
Governor Chamberlain was any less satistied in 1876 
thanhenowis. Wequote froma long and very vigorous 
speech of hismade at the time at Woodstock, on the 
Fourth of July, This is how he described President Hayes’s 
Southern policy: 





“In point of actual present results, it consists in the 
abandonment of Southern Republicans, and especially 
the colored race, to the control and rule, not only of the 
Democratic Party, but of that class of the South which 
regarded slavery as a divine institution; which waged four 
years of dest1uctive war for its perpetuation; which stead- 
ily opposed citizenship and suffrage for the Nesro—in a 
word, a class whose traditions, principles and history are 
opposed to every step and feature of what Republicans 
call our national progress since 1860,’’ 


And Governor Chamberlain goes on through a long 
speech to make a most severe arraignment of President 
Hayes for his desertion of the Negro and of the Repub- 
licans who had maintained Republican administrations 
in the South. That President Hayes should have with- 
drawn his support and called back the troops, seemed 
to Governor Chamberlain at that time a horrible injus- 
tice. It was giving over the Negroes to the will of a 
white democracy, wbich he deseribed in the language 
above quoted. Now he not only condones, but heartily 
accepts that action and approves its result. And, 
further than this, he is so well satisfied with the result 


that he would shut the mouths of those who rebuke the 
crimes committed against the Negroes in the South, 
He says: 

“What, then, is the duty of the North in respect to this 
problem, what is Boston’s and Massachusetts’s duty, what 
is the duty of all patriotic men? I answer with my whole 
mind and conscience, their duty is to let the Negro alone! 
I know no duty more imperative than to apply the gag of 
public reprobation and contempt to the mouths of such 
ghoul-like demagogs as Chandler and Ingalls. Cana pa- 
triotic American conceive of a more unpatriotic and infa- 
mous course of conduct—infamous toward the Negro as 
well as the white man of the South—than, without other 
than a cold-booded partisan aim, to arouse the hatred of 
both races toward each other, to set the Negro and white 
man at each other’s throats, while they in cowardly safety 
in New Hampshire and Kansas, look on at the bloody re- 
sults. And such men, God save the mark! are our Senators 
and Republican leaders!’ 

So far as ourown faith is concerned, we expect most 
from the slow process of education and civilization; but to 
expend all one’s vituperation upon those who seek to re- 
store the purity of elections in the South and to secure 
for the Republican voter his constitutional rights, and 
to be sparing of blame or silent of censure for those, 
who by intimation or fraud, shut the Negro from the 
ballot-box and murder free suffrage, and reverse the 
will of the people, and steal Congresses and Presidencies 
by wholesale, is a perversity of conscience which we 
cannot understand. Messrs. Chandler and Ingalls may 
be unwise in what they propose, but they cannot be too 
emphatic in their burning rebuke of the political meth- 
ods of the Southern aristocracy, or of the murderous 
terrorism which keeps the Negro in political subjection. 
Governor Chamberlain must know that it isnot Senators 
Ingalls and Chandler who are “setting the Negro and 
white man at each other’s throats.” Other people fur- 
ther South are responsible for that, Our most charita- 
ble supposition is that ex-Governor Chamberlain actu- 
tually believes that there is no political terrorism in 
South Carolina; that the Negroes are as free to vote and 
have their elected candidate inducted in office as are 
the whites; and that in legislatures or in courts they do 
receive equal legal and political treatment. And yet he 
has seen too much of South Carolina from more than 
one point of politcal vision to be thus deceived. 


» 
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THE PARNELL VERDICT. 


NOTHING bas ever more completely and disgracefully 
collapsed than the charges of the London Times against 
Mr. Parnell and kis Irish associates in Parliament. It 
was a critical time when the Times brought forward, 
with great flourish of trumpets, its charges and its evi- 
dence, and challenged Mr. Parnell to meet it by a suit 
for hbel, Mr. Parnell did not dothat. He knew he 
could not in that way disprove the authenticity of the 
forged letters. At last a commission of Parliament 
consisting of three learned judges was appointed, and 
they were given power to hear the evidence and make 
a report. Then it became possible for Mr. Parnell, 
through his friends in America, to prove the forgeries 
of the infamous Piggott and that the London Times had 
been completely duped. With the discovery of the 
forgeries the chief charges fell to the ground. There 
was absolutely no evidence that Mr. Parnell had been 
concerned in, or had approved, the Phoenix Park mur- 
ders. Public interest lapsed after the proof of the for- 
geries had been produced. The Times was already con- 
victed of libel. 

The judges, altho not men who would sympathize 
with the Irish agitation, have been compelled by the ev- 
idence to find almost wholly in favor cf Mr. Parnell and 
his associates. On every count in the indictment there 
is an acquittal, with the exception of those counts which 
charge what everybody knows to have been true, that 
there was a political agitation in Ireland which took the 
form of what is called the Plan of Campaign with its ac- 
companying boycotting. That no one has denied; it was a 
matter of public netoriety. To have shown that there 
was intimidation and accompanying violence is to have 
proved nothing. Of course the judges find such intimi- 
dation to have been practiced without rebuke; but all 
that is utterly discounted. The important thing is the 
verdict on the charges of personal and not political crimi- 
nality. The commission finds that ‘‘the respondents, 
members of Parliament, were not members of a conspir- 
acy having for its object to establish the absolute inde- 
pendence of Ireland”; that it is not proved that their 
denunciation of certain crimes in public was insincere 
and withdrawn in private. And they say: ‘‘ We en- 
tirely acquit Mr. Parnell and the other respondents of 
the charge of insincerity in their denunciation of the 
Phenix Park murders, and we find that the fac-simile 
letter upon which this charge is chiefly based 
as against Mr. Parnell, is a forgery.” The 
Commission further finds that the respondents did 
not incite the commission of any other crime further 
than the Land League intimidations; that they made no 
payments for the purpose of inciting people to commit 
crime; that ‘‘ it is not proved that they subscribed to 
testimonials for, or were intimately associated with, no- 
torious criminals, or that they made payments to secure 











the escape of such criminals from justice.” And the 


the Kilmainbam negotiations, Mr. Parnell knew that 
Sheridan and Boy ton had been organizing outrages; that 
he was intimate with the Invincibles; that he knew 
what they were about, and recognized the Phoenix Park 
murders as their handiwork: and that he, ‘‘ by an oppor- 
tune remittance enabled F. Byrne to escape from justice 
to France,” the commission acquits him of. ‘Nothing is 
decided against him except that he approved of the Plan 
of Campaign and its boycotting intimidation. 

We shall find out very s on what is the result of this 
verdict. It cannot be anything else than to sustain the 
Liberai party, and to justify Mr. Gladstone and his as- 
sociates in their alliance with the Irish members of Par- 
liament. We do not doubt that there will be a hot dis- 
cussion on the subject; that Mr. Parnell will ask of 
Parliament to be re-imbursed for the expense of his 
defense ; and that, if Parliament should be dissolved, a 
new election would result in returning the Liberals to 
power. But, best of all, the Irish case will be greatly 
advanced by this decision. A verdict proving that the 
Irish leaders had been guilty of the infamous charges 
made against them would have seriously put back the 
success of their movement. As it is, the charges re-act 
upon the Times and its Conservative supporters, It isa 
great humiliation for Salisbury as well as for the news- 
paper which is thus disgraced. We cannot withhold 
our congratulations and our rejoicings on the result of 
this searching investigation. 
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Cditorial Notes. 


THE special feature of our enlarged issue this week is the 
full report of the dedication of the magnificent building of 
the Methodist Book Concern. No wonder there was great 
enthusiasm over the occasion; for the Book Concern is the 
pride of the Methodist Church, and publishes not only 
their books but nearly all their newspapers. The building 
was dedicated free of debt. Our readers will find the en- 
thusiastic and able speeches of Bishops Andrews and Foss, 
and Drs. Cranston, Crawford, Buckley, Hunt, and Leon- 
ard, and General Fisk well worth the reading. It is spe- 
cially appropriate that the first of our communications for 
this week, which reports the defeat of the Mormons in Salt 
Lake City, should be by Mrs. Paddock, who has done much 
to expose the Mormon infamy. She has tragedies to tell 
of,*such as justify the words of Judge Judd: “If 1 had 
known in advance the real condition of affairs in Utah, I 
would much sooner have accepted an appointment to the 
Fiji Islands.”” James Payh’s letter will do good if it shall 
remind some people of their folly and selfishness in not 
making their wills. Dr. Nelson’s article on the abolition of 
slavery in Missouri also has a special appropriateness when 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that event has just been 
celebrated. No wonder every bell and anvil stroke seemed 
to be shouting the glad refrain, ‘‘ Free Missouri!” Pro- 
fessor Evans’s brilliant attack on the anti-revisionists will 
interest many others besides Presbyterians. Our readers 
will also welcome back Kate Foote after her illness, during 
which she was cared for with friends in the Navy Yard 
which she describes, Other articles by Dr. Spear, Professor 
Sumner and Mr. Chamberlain, with the stories and poems, 
we do not need to specify further; they are all interesting 
and valuable. 





JESUS, in his answer to the question of John the Baptist, 
** Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another?”’ 
directed the messengers, who bore the question to him, to 
go and show John again those things which they heard 
and saw; and, among the things to be reported to John, he 
mentioned the fact that ‘‘the dead are raised up.’’ (Matt. 
xi, 2-6.) This implies that miracles of this character were 
not uncommon in his public ministry. Turning to the 
record of this ministry we find three distinct cases in 
which the dead were raised up by the miraculous power of 
Jesus. The first case is that of the widow’s son at Nain in 
Galilee, to whom Jesus restored life when his body was 
being carried out of the city for burial, Touching the 
bier, he said: “‘ Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” In- 
stantly “he that was dead sat up, and began to speak,” 
aud Jesus “ delivered him to his mother.’”’ (Luke vii, 11--17.) 
The second case is that of the daughter of Jairus, who was 
a ruler of the synagog at Capernaum, and who besought 
Jesus to restore her to life. Jesus went to his house, and 
entering the room where “‘ the damsel ”’ was lying in death, 
said to her: ‘‘ Maid, arise’’; and immediately * her spirit 
came to her again, and she arose straightway.’’ (Matt. ix, 
18--26, Mark v, 22-43, and Luke viii, 41--56.) The third case 
is that of Lazarus, whom Jesus raised from the dead at 
Bethany when his public ministry was near its end. (John 
xi, 1-46.) Itis not at all improbable that there were other 
cases of like character embraced 1m the general statement 
that ‘‘the dead are raised up’’; yet these are the only cases 
specifically described in their circumstances. Matthew 
makes a remarkable statement of facts tnat occurred at the 
death of Jesus. He says that ‘‘the graves were opened, and 
many of the saints that slept, arose, and came out of the 
graves after the resurrection, and went into the holy city, 
and appeared unto many.’’. (Matt. xxvii, 52,53.) Such 
restorations of the dead to liie occurred during the Apos- 
tolic ministry. Two cases of this kind are specially men- 
tioned in the Book of Acts. One wasthat of * Tabitha, 
which by interpretation is called Dorcas,” who resided at 
Joppa and was distinguished for her “good works and 
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“Tabitha, arise,” and who was at once restored to life. 
(Acts ix, 86-42.) The other case was that of Eutychus, 
whom Paul restored to life at Troas. (Acts xx, 6-9.) All 
these cases were lous restorations of dead persons 
to resumed life in the present world. Their spirits, having 
passed into Hades, or the invisible world, and existing 
independently of their bodies, came back again, and re-in- 
habited bodies, and thereafter existed on earth. It 
is worthy of notice that no mention whatever is made of 
any communication by these restored spirits as to what 
was their state when separated from the body, or as to 
what they had learned while in the spirit realm. This 
point ‘s left in absolute silence. Even Paul himself, who 
had been caught up to the third heaven, and there heard 
** unspeakable words,” whether at the time in the body or 
out of the body he could not tell, had no communication 
to make as to what he there saw and heard. (II Cor. 
xii, 1--4.) The plan of God is to teach men by his Word 
and by bis Spirit, and not by sending the spirits of dead 
men to this world, and making them the teachers of 
others. Dead men have been restored to life; but we 
have no record of any communication made by them in 
regard to the facts of the invisible world. These facts 
rest on the Word of God, and not on theirtestimony. 


Wuat The National Boptist thinks of the excuse made 
by Secretary Griffith for dropping, on the demand of cer- 
tain Southern men, the three colored men who had been en- 
gaged to write for The Baptist Teacher, may, we judge, be 
discovered from a letter published in Dr. Wayland’s paper, 
written by the Rev. Walter H. Brooks, a colored minister 
of Washington. He says: 

* Now, will any one express in exact and definite terms what 
the three colored men did that caused Dr. Griffith to withdraw 
their names as contributors to The Baptist Teacher? He says: ‘The 
three brethren took part in the excited discussions, both at the 
meeting (in Indianapolis, Ind.) and in the bitter agitation that 
followed.’ 

* Does the Society lay down the rule that ne man who engages 

in a hot discussion on the race question may write an article of 
800 words on baptiem ,for the Teacher? If so, the Society must 
get rid of Dr. Lansing Burrows, of Georgia; the Rev. Mr. Whar- 
ton, of Baltimore, Md., and all who have offended by speaking 
out on this subject. Or is it, that the Society rules, that no man 
who engages in a discussion of this kind, se as to reflect on the 
gentlemen of the South who beat colored ministers and colored 
ladies for presuming wo ride in first-class cars on first-class 
tickets, may speak through the columns of The Baptist Teacher, 
even if the Society should, by some mistake, ask them to do so? 
The only religious paper in the country that I haye seen, which 
gives to the public our speeches, is The Journal and Messenger. 
It any man can find in my utterances anything that savors of 
‘arsen and assassination,’ or even ‘bitterness,’ in an unchristian 
sense, | am willing to bear the severest censure.” 
The fact is, that the Publishing Society has wade astrange 
mistake, for which it will be asked to apologize, and for 
which it can defend itself only by doing what we last week 
asked it to do, and what Mr. Brooks demands, giving the 
utterances which were so bifferjas to exclnde their authors 
from the pages of the Teacher. 

WE have reveived a most remarkable letter from F. M. 
Dryden, manager of girls’ schools, Guntur, India. Mr. 
Dryden is connected with the mission of the American 
Lutheran General Synod. He complains that the Baptist 
missionaries in the Krishna district, where the Lutheran 
mission is situated, are too ready to believe and circulate 
damaging reports, made by natives, concerning the conduct 
of the Lutheran mission. He quotes, for example, this 
from an article, in the December number of the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine, by the Rev. William Powell, an 
Indian missionary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union: 

** lam surprised to find the loyalty which these workers have 
to this mission, when I know that they could get in the Luth- 
eran mission as much and more in three months as they receive 
here in twelve. Some of my men have been offered ten, twelve, 
fifteen and twenty rupees a month by the Lutheran mission.” 
Mr. Dryden says that this is utterly untrue: that the Lu- 
theran mission refuses to receive into its employment any 
one who “ believes immersion to be the only true mode of 
baptism,” and that Lutherans have never offered employ- 
ment to Baptist Christians. ‘‘We have employed,” he 
writes, “‘a young map, a convert of the Church of Eng- 
land, who for a short time was employed by the Baptist 
mission, but after receiving no pay for six months he took 
up work under us on less salary than had been promised 
him by the Baptist mission.” Mr. Dryden says that the 
Lutherans have refused to believe the many stories that 
have been told them concerning the practices of Baptist 
missionaries, well knowing that the natives are prone to cir- 
culate false reports, and he thinks that it would be no more 
than fairthat the Baptist missionaries should pot credit 
the wild tales that are brought to them about Lutheran 
practices. He says that he bas called the attention of the 
officers of the American Baptist Missionary Union to this 
mat*er, and is‘astonished that such reports continue to be 
made and credited. It would seem from Mr. Dryden’s 
statements that some of the Baptists have been too hasty 
in accepting the stories that have come to them, and that 
there is no reason for believing that Lutherans would hire 
converts from Baptists gny sooner than Baptists would hire 
converts from Lutherans. We hope that the brethren 

of the two missions will come to a fair and full understand- 
ing, so as to avoid all occasion for hard feelings and scan- 


dal. 


THE new code of rules has been adopted by the House of 
Representatives, and none of the terrible things daily pre- 
dicted by the Washington. correspondents of opposition 
papers have come to pass. The most elaborate accounts 
were given of Republican disaffection; Republican Repre- 
sentatives were reported as denouncing the tyranny of the 
Speaker, and the public was urged to prepare for startling 
news. Not a single event has occurred to justify these 
predictions. The Committee did not refuse to incorporate 
Mr. Reed’s ruling in their code; they did not refuse to give 





the Speaker discretion to decline to entertain dilatory mo- 
tions when obviously made to obstruct legislation; nor did 
a single Republican member of the House vote against the 
code when the question of adoption came up; nor did the 
House eliminate any of the important points introduced 
into the new code. It was passed substantially as it was 
introduced. The outcry over the ruling concerning the 
counting of a quorym by the Speaker has died out. The 
Democratic appeal to the country against it was not enter- 
tained. Common sense is a strong point with the Ameri- 
can people; and an appeal against it, even tho it is in the 
line of long-established precedent, will always fail. The 
provisions of the new code respecting a quorum are sound, 
sensible and just; but we are not so sure about the power 
given the Speaker to decline to receive dilatory motions. 
It is a power which should be very carefully guarded and 
used with the greatest discretion. It is capable of being 
abused, if an unscrupulous partisan should get into the 
Speaker’s chair; and the rights of the minority might thus 
be seriously invaded. Its exercise, however, will be care- 
fully watched ; and if it be used to oppress the minority 
the same sentiment that so cordially upholds the quorum 
ruling will quickly and emphatically condemn it. The 
House is now well equipped for business. Let it proceed 
with it without the loss of a day or hour. 


SOMEBODY has been looking over The Congressional 
Record for the past ten years, and has found some very 
strong expressions by such excellent Democrats as the 
Hon. J. S. C. Blackburn, of Kentucky; the Hon. W. M. 
Springer, of Illinois; and John Randolph Tucker, of Vir- 
ginia, in favor of giving the Speaker of the House the 
power which Speaker Reed has exercised concerning the 
counting of aquoruam. Here is a pertinent sentence from 
a speech by Mr. Springer in 1880, on an amendment offered 
by Mr. Tucker proposing to authorize the Speaker to 
count those present, but not voting, in making up a 
quorum: “ If the majority is here, the quorum is here, and 
if by the rules of the House we have determined that fact, 
then we are a majority ready for business.’’ It would have 
been well for the House if Mr. Tucker’s amendment had 
been adopted when it-was proposed in 1880. It would have 
prevented many an hour of filibustering, and would have 
greatly promoted the business of legislation in all these 
years. 


THE Democratic Senators of Montana are still fugitives. 
It will be remembered that they fled from Montana in or- 
der to avoid being compelled to attend the session of the 
Senate in order to make a quorum; that one of them was 
captured before he had crossed the State line and brought 
back to the capital of the State under the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-arms; that he was purged of his contempt and 
gave his solemn promise that he would attend thesession of 
the next day. ‘That night however, he too, fled, and there is 
not now, within the limits of the State, a single Democratic 
Senator. What these foolish men hoped to »ccomplish by 
so childish an act was to prevent the recognition of the 
present Legislature as a lezal Legislature. They thought 
if they absented themselyes until February 25th, when the 
session expires by limitation, the Senate Committee on 
Elections at Washington would refuse to seat either the 
Republican or Democratic Senators-elect; and that the 
Democratic Governor of the State would appoint two Dem- 
ocrats to represent the State in the Senate. But the case 
happens to be a very clear one to the Senate Committee, 
and it is stated that they will agree without difficulty in 
favor of seating the two Republican Senators-elect. The 
course of the Democrats in Montana inall this matter has 
not only been disgraceful, but. childish, and for having 
placed themselves in so ridiculous a position they have 
only themselves tothank. It is usually only criminals that 
become fugitives. When they qualified to sit in the 
Senate they took an oath which they have deliberately vio- 
lated; and the man who was brought back and forgiven 
on the solemn promise that he would do his duty, and 
broke away a second time, must be a lineal descendant of 
the ancient if not honorable Ananias. 

Ir is with the keenest regret that we take up for com- 
ment another political murder in the South. Last week a 
Deputy United States Marshal, W. B. Saunders, was shot 
and killed in broad daylight by some person or persons in 
ambush, near Quincy, Fla. He had come to Quincy that 
mornipg to join the United States Marshal in serving 
notices on jurors and witnesses to attend the next term of 
the United States Court in Tallahassee, which is to try cases 
arising out of the last congressional election. In the af- 
ternoon he was urged to visit a tobacco farm near Quincy, 
and while on his way there was shot and killed, his com- 
panion in the carriage returning with his body to Quincy, 
but offering no explanation of the crime. The U.S. Mar- 
shal says he was decoyed into the country to be killed. In 
that section of Florida there has been much excitement 
over the extensive frauds that were committed in the last 
election in the Second Congressional District, and evi- 
dently the movement to bring the matter into the U.S, 
Court was not looked upon favorably. The assassination 
of Col. J. M. Clayton in Arkansas about a year ago was 
brought about in a similar manner. Extensive frauds had 
been committed in some of the precincts of the district in 
which he was a candidate for Congress, and the report 
that he was going to bring them to the light led to his as- 
sassination. His murderers have never been found. We 
have no expectation that the murderers of Saunders will 
be found. We do not believe there is an overpowering de- 
sire on the part of the civil authorities of that section to 
find them. Governor Fleming is outspoken in condemna- 
tion, and so is the press of the State; but there it will end 
unless the United States authorities take the matter up. 
It is plainly their duty to do so. It is a horrible state of 
affairs where the deadly rifle is resorted to on the slightest 
provocation, and the life of a human being is taken with 
as little hesitation as the life of a hawk orarabbit. We 
are told that Saunders was imprudent in his talk; that is, 





he talked too freely and too plainly. And yet liberty of 
speech is supposed to be the birthright of every American 
citizen. 


THE exposure last week of extensive frauds in the No- 
vember election: in Hudson County, N. J., caused some- 
what of a sensation; but it was received with little surprise. 
Hudson County has for years been suspected of frauds of 
this kind, and it has been well known since the election 
last November that the ballot-boxes in several of the pre- 
cincts were used for the most outrageous purposes, The 
disclosures were made by the investigation of the Senate 
Committee in the contested case of Stuhr against McDon- 
ald. Several of the boxes were opened, and it was found 
that most of them contained at least two kinds of ballots— 
a ballot in the regular form and a ballot printed on tissue 
paper, and known as a “joker.”” A few years ago an im- 
proved ballot-box was adopted in New Jersey; and when it 
is honestly worked it prints on every ballot the name of 
the district and of the city, and also punctures or mills it. 
The regular ballots were found to be, in nearly every in- 
stance, distinctly marked and stamped; but the “ jokers” 
were milled and stamped very faintly and by a different 
process. This is so plain that doubtless the “ jokers” will 
all be tbrown out. The disclosures so far show that hun. 
dreds of these ‘ jokers” were stuffed into the ballot-boxes, 
and that im many instances the number of ballots in the 
boxes greatly exceeded the poll list. It is believed that 
fully five thousand fraudulent ballots were counted in 
Hudson Countyalone. This exposure has greatly increased 
the sentiment in favor of ballot reform, and undoubtedly 
it will help in securing the passage of astrong bill. It 
shows, as no argument could show, the necessity for official 
ballots exclusively. If other ballots were allowed, it would 
be possible to repeat in every election the frauds which 
have so disgraced Hudson County. 





A Lonpon letter says that “John G. Whittier’s latest 
poem ‘ Burning Driftwood’ has been more widely copied in 
the English and continental papers than any he has ever 
written.’”’ We are not surprised. When we received it 
from the venerable author it seemed to us musically full 
of sweet tenderness and Christian faith,the proper utterance 
of experience looking backwaid over the years of life and 
forward to the.ages of eternity. We wouldall wish to say 
it, yet who but Whittier did or could say it ? It is well to 
read together the two kindred utterances of the two Chris- 
tian poets, one of England and the other of America, of 
Tennysor and Whittier, in which they seem to be passing 
over the bar into the final divine harbor. Tennyson’s faith 
seems to brighten as he nears the port; Whittier’s faith in 
God and eternity seems to have always been singularly 
elear, so that it is the characteristic note of all his poetry, 
of that from the years of hot conflict as well as of that from 
years of victory and peace. It was first a trumpet note, 
then a pean, and now a psalm. 





On the seventh of May, 1833, an imposing procession 
marched through the quiet little town of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, to the grave of Mary Washington, the mother of 
George Washinaton, there to lay the,corner-stone of a mon- 
ument to the memory of her who gave birth to the Found- 
er and Preserver of the Union. Mrs. Sigourney wrote a 
poem for the occasion. There-were ceremonies, an ora- 
tion, General Jackson, then President of the United 
States, made a short address and laid the corner-stone. 
The work went on with considerable vigor until the base 
was erected and a huge block of stone that was to form the 
shaft was drawn to the spot. There it stopped, and the 
work of time, war, the elements, and despoliation by man 
began and went on unchecked until the new national feel- 
ing which has come since the War led to a renewed effort 
to repair and complete the monument. Marion Harland 
has issued a stirring appeal to the women of the country 
urging them toengagein the holy and patriotic task. The 
Rev. James Power Smith, D.D., of Fredericksburg, pub- 
lished last October in the Home-Maker a biographical 
sketch of Mary Washington, closing with these eloquent 
words, we will “ take up the scattered moss-covered stones 
that lie around the broken column, and build some mod- 
est yet enduring memorial on the banks of her beloved 
Rappahannock, to tell of a nation’s gratitude and to per- 
petuate the virtues of Mary, the mother of Washington.” 


THE Comunission appointed by the Prison Superintend- 
ent of this State, of which Dr. Macdonald is the President, 
to test the efficiency of the electrical appliances and dyna- 
mos in the several State-prisons for the execution of mur- 
derers, have made their report to the Superintendent, 
showing by the most conclusive proof that these appli- 
ances will do the work for which they are provided. They 
instantly, in several tests of their power, effected thedeath 
of horses and other large animals; and this fact leaves not 
a doubt thai a like recult would follow in the case of men. 
The Commission says in the conclusion of their report, that. 
they “‘ entertain no doubt as to the efficiency of the three 
dynamos at Sing Sing, Auburn and Dannemora to accom- 
plish the work for which they are intended.” This is rather 
bad news for Mr. Corckran, of this city, who has been at- 
tempting to humbug the courts of the State with the idea 
that the new law for inflicting capital punishment is un- 
constitutional, because it is uncertain whether the electri- 
cal machines provided will promptly do the work or not. 
Two courts have already decided against him, and it only 
remains for the Court of Appeals to putan end to this 
legal farce. . 


THE offer of one million dollars by Mr. Carnegie to the 
city of Pittsburg for a free public library is based on the 
example uf Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, and is a striking ex- 
ample of how one good act suggests another. Mr. Pratt 
gave a million dollars to the City of Baltimore for buildings 
and the first furnishing of the library. He put up the central 
building and three or four branch libraries in the outskirts 
of the city. This was on the condition that the city should 
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libraries. That library now stands by the side of the Johns 
Hopkins University as one of the two distinctive features 
of the city, which give it a character in the Union. Now, 
Mr. Carnegie, after, having given a library costing three 
hundred thousand dollars to Allegheny City, makes to 
Pittsburg the offer of not less than a million dollars to pro- 


the necessary halls and attachments for the meetings of 
various learned societies, and for four or five branch )ibra- 
ries, provided the city of Pittsburg will give forty thousand 
dollars a year for the support of the library. The condition 
has been accepted, and the plans are now being made. Of 
course, this is a noble benefaction of Mr. Carnegie’s, which 
must give him great pleasure. But we think, also, of the 
gratification it will be to good old Enoch Pratt to see his 
work and methods extending their influence to other 
cities. His example has stirred up other mén, and they 
will stimulate yet others to good works. A man who has 
received great wealth from the public should be ashamed 
not to give back some part of it to the public. 


THE Assembly of this State last week adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution with reference to Judge Bookstaver’s 
conduct in the Flack divorce suit: 


** Resolved, That the Assembly Judiciary Committee be author- 
ized to investigate fully the matter, and be given full power to 
investigate in any direction necessary; that the Committee re- 
port to the Assembly such recommendations as seem good in 
their judgment for the public interests, and particularly wheth- 
er articles of impeachment against the Judge shall be pre- 
sented; that the Committee be given full power to send for per- 
sons and papers, employ a stenographer, and the necessary 
counsel, and hold sessions in New York or elsewhere, as may 
seem needful.” 


This is just the action that in the circumstances should be 
taken. The essential facts, to be investigated by the Com- 
mittee, lie within a comparatively small compass, are for 
the most part matters of court record, and are well known 
to the reading public. That a diverce decree was granted 
by Judge Bookstaver, upon a fraudulent complaint pur- 
porting to be made by Mrs. Flack against her husband, 
Sheriff Flack, and that this complaint was in pursuance of 
a conspiracy to procure such decree, to which Sheriff Flack 
was himself a party, admits of no doubt. If Judge Book- 
staver consciously acted in furtherance of this conspiracy, 
then he deserves impeachment and removal from the office 
which he thus dishonored. This is the question to be set- 
tled, and in the interests of the general public, as well as 
in those of Judge Bookstaver himself, it ought to be dis- 
posed of without any unnecessary delay. We hope that 
the Judiciary Committee of the Assembly will at once pro- 
ceed to their part of the business. 


....We can find no fault with the following from the 
Columbia, S. C., Register, which concludes the editorial 
leader on ‘* The Great Social Difficulty,’ and which is evi- 
dently written by a Christian man: 


“The colored man is no longera slave. He like all others is 
bis own man, and as he shows himself worthy of respect he in 
the long run will be respected. But he, like all other men, must 
none the less await his social opportunity. He must work his 
way to social confidence for himself, and depend on no other man 
for this promotion. How far he will go in the scale of human 
progress depends at last on no other mortal. God and himself 
alone must determine it. 

“Where the Almighty has drawn the line between the two 
races we must all stop. Where he has not drawn that line, 
present discrepancies must in the end give way to those social 
exigencies which no man can resist in the end, however he may 
allow his prejudices to master him for atime. Our first duty, 
then, to ourselves and society, is to wait patiently God’s own 
time for the day of possibilities, honestly in the mean time ho'd- 
ing ourselves open tothe promptings of Christian humiliation 
and a profound sense of justice in dealing with our fellow-crea- 
tures. Any other course will mislead and misplace us in this 
most difficult of all social situations, for which there is no 
panacea. we must feel our way to the truth and humbly and 
honestly accept it when found.” 


....How glad we ought to be that such advances have 
been made in orthography since the sixteenth century. 
Here is anextract froma bequest of a dwelling-house in 
Bristol, England, to the Church in that place, in 1533: 

“I dogyve my dwellynge howse in Ratcliff St. to Rob. Saw- 
bryge, he to kepe an obytte yerely in the Chappell of 8S. Erasmus 
in the Church of S. Thomas the Martyr, the sayd obytte to begyn 
upon Ax Wednysday the dyryge, and on the morow the Masse of 
Requiem for my sowle and all cristen sowles to be prayed for 
and the gret bell to be tollyd to the sayd dyryge and masse.” 

In those days they wrote “ payntynoge,” ‘ Trynyty,” 
“lyvyth,” ‘‘ bewyldynge,” and such like grotesque words. 
Three hundred years hence our posterity will wonder and 
laugh over our grotesque, our phthisis, our programme, and 
the useless multiplication of letters in other werds. 
Already— 

Our fathers their failing spelling see 

And such as * bewyldynge” isshall“ building” be. 


.... The Barnwell People, published in the county made 
infamous by the late massacres, does not approve of North- 
ern benevolence seeking to educatethe Negro. It says: 


“The coddling and nursing that is being deluged upon him is 
bringing him to ruin beyond redemption. Neither he nor his 
leaders have yet iearned that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. Altho in the very infancy of his freedom, his false friends 
are seeking to put him above the intelligence of the white mas- 
ter race that has been free from its very cradle, that has led the 
world's restless march toward all its best achievements. 

* And the Negro listens and accepts such gush as gospel. He 
is coming to believe the mistake that he was the injured martyr 
of slavery, instead of the truth that he was its best beneficiary. 
He is turning his back upon the truest friend he ever had, the 
owner schoolmaster, who has trained and educated him for the 
future that must be met and gone through.” 


That ‘‘owner school-master ’’ made it a crime to teach him 
to read. Is that fact forgotton! 


...»The well-known “realist”? Zola, had made a canvass 
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meeting in which the merits and demerits of the candidates 
were discussed, Lesseps, among others, warmly indorsed 
Zola: Ernst Renan, however, according to the Univers, 
arose and declared that his conscience would not permit 
him to sit in the company with a writer who, on every 
page, and almost in every line of his books, undermines 
morality, insults modesty, challenges all decent men, and 
only feels himself comfortable when sitting in the dirt. He 
continued: “If have just completed reading his latest work, 
‘La Béte Humaine.’ After reading this I can express my 
opinionof him only in these words: he is a degédutant 
animal’” This settled Zola’s case as far as the Academy 
was concerned. 


..»»-New Jersey can hardly afford to mar her good name 
in the matter of her divorce laws by reducing, as the lower 
branch of her Legislature has proposed, the term of deser- 
tion before divorce is permissible to two years. That State, 
and others too, would do better to give their attention to 
some legal discouragements to the favorite resort to deser- 
tion as a ground of divorce. At present, if one or both 
parties desire a divorce, desertion is a favorite means of 
bringing it about. Desertion, neglect to support and 
cruelty are growing evils, and it is time that our laws 
should discourage them in every practicable way. As 
things are now, our divorce laws often put a premium on 
these offenses. Certainly it is no time to foster them in 
order to enable a few persons to obtain divorces after a 
desertion of only two years instead of three. 


....The infamous Lottery bill has been killed in the 
North Dakota Legislature. The influence of the Adminis- 
tration as well as that of all good people was against it. 
The present Administration does not love lotteries. Mr. 
Peter F. Herwig, late Chairman of the Louisiana Repub- 
lican State Committee, is one of the heaviest stock-holders 
in tne Louisiana lottery and was a candidate for Collec- 
tor at the Port of New Orleans, but the President would 
not appoint him, wisely preferring ex-Governor Warmoth. 
Republicans have had quite too much to do with 
that Louisiana Lottery, which received its special privi- 
leges for a term of years when the State was under Repub- 
lican control. We shall see by and by whether its privi- 
leges will be continued when the term expires. 


....J. G. Montfort, D.D., having reached his eightieth 
year, announces bis withdrawal from the Herald and 
Presbyter, leaving it in the hands of his sons who have 
been associated with him for nearly a score of years. Dr. 
Mostfort is a man of great ability and positiveness,and has 
made the Herald and Presbyter a strong influence in the 
Presbyterian Church. He has also been very active in 
other ways in the councils of the Church, having taken a 
leading part in the Revision controversy and also iu the 
serious, and at times most bitter differences which have 
developed in the management of Lane Seminary, of which 
he is, we believe, the senior trustee. He leaves the paper 
in good hands, and we doubt not will still give it his 
counsel. 


....The young Duke of Orleans bas been found guilty of 
violating the law banishing from France all pretenders to 
the French throne, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
two years. He admitted that he knew that he was violat- 
ing the law, but pretended that his motive was to serve 
his country as a private soldier in the army. This was 
doubtless a mere pretense. The law itself may be a politi- 
cal necessity in the existing circumstances of the French 
Republic; yet when the Republic shall have reached the 
state of mature manhood, no such law will be needed for 
its protection against royal pretenders. It would be a 
generous act in President Carnot to pardon the young 
man, on condition that he will promptly leave France. 


...-The birthday of Abraham Lincoln was last week 
celebrated in thiscity, in Brooklyn, and in other cities of 
the Union. Hewas born the 12th of February, 1809, and 
hence, if now living, he would be eighty-one years of age. 
He was assassinated in 1865, and was then fifty-six years of 
age. Next to that of Washington, his is the most honored 
name in American history. Washington is deservedly 
called the ‘“ Father’ of his country: and Abraham Lincoln 
is with equal propriety called the ‘‘ Saviour” of his country. 
Each was needed for the crisis that met each, and each met 
that crisis. The American people will never forget to 
honor the memory of both. 


...-Chloe Lankton, of New Hartford, Conn., is dead. The 
woman whose story of suffering and faith was first told in 
THE INDEPENDENT by Miss Atwell, about thirty years ago, 
died a few days ago as the result of an attack of the pre- 
vailing influenza. Her story was afterward published by 
the American Sunday-school Society, and over twenty 
thousand copies of the book were sold. During all these 
years gifts from at home and abroad came to her unsolic- 
ited, a home was provided for her; but she lay all this time 
on her bed the victim of incurable disease, yet cheerful 
and helpful, and an example of faith and courage. 


.... And still the World’s Fair deadlock continues. Still 
the two bills, the original one of the Committee, and the 
new one fathered by Mr. Platt, face each other in the Leg- 
islature of the State. Wesee now no probability that either 
will pass and secure the Governor’s signature; and it is not 
clear. under the circumstances that the city of New York 
will care to expend ten millions for the object. As we goto 
press a great public meeting is being held in Cooper Insti- 
tute to forward the original bill; and a message of peace 
comes from Thomas C. Platt, which may give us hope, and 
the Fair. 


....The President has appointed, and the Senate has 
promptly confirmed, that able and accomplished journal- 
ist, Charles Emory Smith, of the Philadelphia Press to 
be Minister to Russia. It will be remembered that the 
President’s first choice for this post was Allen Thorndike 
Rice, editor of the North American Review, who was cut 
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try have se many journalists occupied stations of honor 
in our diplomatic service. 


-.--The victory of the Gentiles in the Salt Lake City 
election last week was complete and decisive and magnifi- 
cent. The Mormon Church may yet hold its sway in the 
smaller towns, but its power is gone, and its polygamy 
must come to an end, and its political power and its indus- 
trial tyramny cease. As in the case of the Oneida Com- 
munity, in this State, public sentiment has done the work 
more than law; and this public sentiment has invaded 
Zion itself, and has substantially aided the Gentiles in 
their victory. 


----The Judiciary Committee of the Assembly of this 
State, charged with investigating the conduct of Judge 
Bookstaver in the Flack divorce suit, was also directed to 
inquire and report what legislation may be necessary and 
proper tu be enacted in tae public interest, and particular- 
ly in actions for divorce.” The latter is a most important 
inguiry, and will demand considerable time. The Com- 
mittee, however, should at once proceed to the Bookstaver 
case as the first and most urgent thing to be immediately 
done. Let there be no delay here and no dodging. 


.... The scheme of the Louisiana Lotte: y Company,which 
is about at the end of its rope in Louisiana, to fasten itself 
upon the new State of North Dakota by paying to the 
State a bonus of $100,000 a year, last week came to grief. 
Altho a bill for the incorporation of the company had been 
passed by one house of the Legislature, the bill has been 
indefinitely postponed; and that would seem to be the end 
of the plot for the present. 


--.-The rumors that the Bank of England was abeut to 
issue silver one-pound notes turn out to be without any 
foundation. The Financial News says that no such idea 
has seriously been the Directors of the Bank, and that all 
the leading bankers of England are opposed to it. The 
Directors of the Bank could not issue such notes without 
a special act of Parliament. 


-... Those interested in creed revision will get instruction 
frem the proposed basis for union of the Presbyterians in 
India, of which we give an account under “ Missions.” 
The creeds proposed are the Apostles’, the Nicene and a 
new short creed, while the Assembly’s Confession is to be 
put aside where it can be gazed at with veneration. 


.... The crazy rush into the newly opened Sioux reserva- 
tion illustrates the approaching end of our }free land sys- 
tem. The good land is now so nearly taken up that when, 
by such a special opportunity, a good tract is opened to 
settlement, men run over each other in the effort to be 
first on the ground. 


.---That part of the law of this State which forbids 
newspapers to publish any account of electrical executions, 
is an unjust interference with the freedom of the press; 
and we are glad to observe the introduction into the Leg- 
islature for its repeal. We do not believe the provision to 
be constitutional. 


...-It is reported that the Czar of Russia has added to 
his imperial cares and anxieties those of becoming an im- 
mense cotton planter, and that he annually raises a huge 
crop of cotton from his vast estates at Mughab. This is 
rather 4 queer metamorphosis for royalty to assume. 


... The great trouble with the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives is that they are in the minority, and yet 
want virtually to exercise the powers of the majority by 
preventing it from carrying into effect its own will. This 
is the whole thing in the compass of a nut-shell. 


...-The bill introduced into the Legislature of this State, 
proposing to substitute life imprisonment for capital pun- 
ishment in murder cases of the first degree, is an excel- 
lent bill to go into the waste-basket. The law is right as 
it is, without any change. 


.... “The Southerners are naturally the best politicians in Amer 
ica, and also the poorest philosophers—they never look ahead.” 
That is what Editor J. C. Embry, of the African Church 
Visitor says, and there is history back of the remark. 








PROVOKING one another ‘unto love and to good 
works” is one of the kinds of provocation to which the 
Bible refers. This is a very safe kind of provocation. The 
more of it the better. Itstirs up no wrath, and leads only 
to good results. 


....The divinity of Christ, so far from being a dry, ab- 
stract, and merely speculative dogma for the intellect to 
handle, is a concrete, living and infinitely precious reality 
to call forth the confidence and affections of the heart, los- 
ing none of its preciousness because veiled in mystery. 
We can apprehend and believe the fact, and reap the com- 
fort thereof, even tho we cannot explain it. The fact gives 
us a divine Saviour to love and trust. 


.... The Bible speaks of the “full assurance of faith,” 
meaning thereby a faith that is so confident and positive, 
so free from doubt, and so firmly fixed on God as revealed 
in the Gospel of his grace, that it practically anrounts to 
assurance. This is thesort, Or rather degree of faith that 
honors God and at the same time pours the richest experi- 
ence into the soul. If one wants the comforts of faith, he 
must exercise the faith that imparts these comforts. 


...-A mother, her married son, and her married daugh- 
ter, with the husband of the mother and wife, sat together 
at a Christmas dinner, and all alike enjoyed the happy 
scene. In less than two years the mother, the son, and 
daughter were dead, and their bodies sleeping side by side 
in Greenwood Cemetery; and the husband was left without 
wife or children. How little did they dream of the sequel 
then so nears when enjoying that happy Christmas! How 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


DEDICATION OF ITS MILLION DOLLAR BUILDING 
iN THIS CITY. 


MASS MEETING IN THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


Speecnes sy Brisuors ANDREWS AND Foss, Drs. CRANSTON, 
CRAWFORD, CHADBOURNE, Hunt, LEONARD, AND BUCKLEY 
AND GENERAL FISK. 


Two meetings of marked interest to American Method- 
ism were held in this city last week. On Tuesday nearly 
six hundred people gathered in the magnificent structure, 
recently completed on the southwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street, which is designed to be the 
permanent home of the Book Concern and the Missionary 
Society of the denomination for at least a century. Bishop 
E. G. Andrews offered the prayer of dedication, while ad- 
dresses were made by several prominent men. On Thurs- 
day evening a mass meeting was held in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where the General Conference gathered in 
1888. The meeting was in the form of a triple celebration, 
marking as it did the centennial of the Book Concern, the 
seventieth anniversary of the Missionary Society, and the 
completion of the Publishing and Mission House in Fifth 
Avenue. Bishop Andrews presided, and several addresses 
were made bearing on the work of the two societies which 
are to occupy the new building. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING. 


The splendid edifice in Fifth Avenue, which it is hoped 
will not only be the Mecca of all the followers of Wesley, 
but an object of interest to all denominations in and about 
New York, is eight storiesin hight above the pavement, 
and covers a plot of ground 105 feet in Fifth Avenue and 
170 feet in Twentieth Street. The main entrance is No. 150 
Fifth Avenue. The site cost $450,000, and the structure 
something over $550,000. 

In the construction of this stately building, permanence 
rather than ornamentation was the idea kept constantly 
in mind. The materials used are principally of Jones- 
borough pink granite and Baltimore pressed brick. The 
first two stories are of granite, the next four of brick, and 
the seventh and eighth of granite and brick. An authority 
on questions of architecture says: 

“The material chosen compelled, or, at least, suggested, avery 
simple treatment. The basement is of a dark-reddish granite. 
and a lighter granite is used for the wrought work of the super- 
structure, except where red teira cotta is introduced sparingly 
in decorative panels. In conformity, apparently. to the light 
tint of the granite used in immediate connection with it, the 
brick is laid with white joints that gives the brickwork a prim 
and old-fashioned aspect that most designers have of late rather 
carefully avoided. The detail of the building is scholarly and 
refined, and adds to the general expression of sobriety and de- 
corum. The chief success of the composition is in treatment of 
the corners, but there is nowhere any manitest failure, and the 
whole is dignified and impressive.” 








in the basement are the engine room and an ample stor- 
age room, in addition to a room containing the large press 
on which The Christian Advocate is printed. The other 
presses are in an upper story, but this one needs to be pear 
the foundation. Storage vaults connect with the basement: 
Tbe entire building is supplied with electric light gener- 
ated by two dynamos in the engine room. Several eleva- 
tors, both for freight and passengers, run from the base- 
ment to the upper floors. 

The ground floor contains one of the finest retail book- 
stores in the land. Altho the Book Concern has nearly 
3,000 publications on its list, so spacious is this floor that a 
part of it in Fifth Avenue has been rented to a piauo firm. 
The second floor is devoted to the interests of the wholesale 
department, and to offices for the numerous bookkeepers 
and the agents of the Book Concern, Drs. Sandford Hunt 
and Homer Eaton. 

The third floor is of special interest to the public, as it 


contains, besides the office of the Bishop, the offices of , 


the Missionary secretaries, the library end the Chapel, 
in which the dedicatory services were held. It is ex- 
pected that special services, concerts and lectures will 
be held here. The Chapel will accommodate between five 
and six hundred people on the main floor and in the gal- 
lery. It exten is through two stories and is tastefully 
decorated. On the walls hang the portraits of many of the 
men who have made Methodism a power in this city and 
throughout the world. On the fourth floor are the offices 
of The Christian Advocate, The Methodist Review, and 
Board of Education. The Publishing Department occu- 
pies a part of this floor, as it does of four others. The 
Missionary Society shares the fifth and sixth floors with the 
bindery, while on the seventh floor are the presses. The 
composing room and stereotyping rooms are on the eighth 
floor. 
THE SERVICES OF DEDICATION. ; 

The committee of the Book Concern that invited their 
friends to the Tuesday evening meeting were: Sandford 
Hunt, Homer Eaton, William Hoyt, Clinton B. Fisk and 
Ezra B. Tuttle. The Missionary Committee were: C. C. 
McCabe, J. O. Peck, A. B. Leonard, John M. Reid and M. 
D’C. Crawford. Mr. Hoyt presided, and with him on the 
platform were Bishop Andrews, Dr. W. F. Whitlock, Dr. 
Eaton, General Fisk, Dr. Earl Cranston, of Cincinnati, Dr. 
Crawford, and Dr. G. 8. Chadbourne, of Boston. 

Among the hundreds of clergymen and laymen present, 
nearly all of them accompanied by their wives, were seen 
Dr. Hunt, Dr. W. P. Stowe, and Amos Shinkle of Cincin- 
nati; Dr. C. H. Payne, Dr. H. K. Carroll, of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT; Dr. J. M. King, Dr. Fry, Editor of The Central Uhris- 


- tlan Advocate, S. A. Kean, of Chicago; Dr. Bowman, Pres- 


ident Hewry Buttz, of Drew Theological Seminary: Dr. G. 
H. McGrew, of St. Paul’s Church: Dr. D. H. Moore, of Cin- 
cinnati; John French, George [. Seney, Ex-Governor P. C. 
Lounsbury, of Connecticut; Dr. W. H. De Puy, Editor of 
The People’s Cyclopedia; Dr. Merritt Halburd; C. Stude- 
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baker, R. Dimond; Dr. Nast, Editor of Der Christliche 
A : 

General Fisk called the meeting to order, and said that 
the Building Commission desired that William Hoyt, the 
chairman of the Building Committee, should preside. Mr. 
Hoyt announced as the opening hymn in the new chapel, 
which was brilliantly lighted with the scores of electric 
Fatte: “ Hasten, Lord, the Glorious time.” 

After the hymn, in which the congregation joined 
heartily, Dr. Whitlock offered prayer. This was followed 
by the responsive reading of Psalm cxxii, led by Dr. Eaton. 

In behalf of the Building Commission, General Fisk, its 
chairman, presented a report showing that the site and 
the structure together had cost something over a million 
dollars. There is to-day sufficient money in the bank to 
meetevery contract still unpaid, which leaves the builing 
free from debt. This announcement was received with ap- 
plause as was the statement that the foundations rested on 
solid rock, ‘“‘where the foundations of the Methodist Church 
should always rest; for if the foundations be destroyed, 
what shall the Methodists do?” After a tribute to the 
architect and the contractors, the speaker said that when 
the final adjustment is made, it is expected that the Mis- 
sionary Society will own one-third of the building, and the 
Book Concern two-thirds of the building and the ground. 

General Fisk said that there was to be an interpolation 
at tbis point, and that Mrs. Kate Van Deusen, a sister of 
Dr. Hunt’s wife, would present in behalf of the ladies 
whom she represented, the beautiful flag which had been 
gracefully looped above the portrait of John Wesley. Ina 
few well-chosen words the presentation was made, and in 
behalf of the Commission the National emblem was ac- 
cepted by General Fisk. 

Bishop Andrews, who has recently returned from a visit 
to China and Japan, made the first address. He was espe- 
cially happy in his references to the men who had planned 
and executed the noble structure in which they were 
gathered. He rejoiced at the fact mentioned by General 
Fisk, that it was possible to dedicate it without a debt, and 
then noted the pleasant features of the new home of Meth- 
odism; its accessibility from different parts of the city; its 
spaciousness, not only for the demands of the present but 
for the decades to come: its convenient arrangement, its 
stateliness and its beauty. His amusing proposition made 
to Mr. Hoyt as a business man in regard to the name ‘‘Book 
Concern,’”’ was followed by the hope that at no distant 
day this “‘ forbidding name ”’ should be replaced by “Book 
House” or “Publishing Department.’’ The proposition 
was that given a new business; given a debt of $600; given 
the capital expended; given the distribution of the assets 
in the saddle-bags of scores of preachers all over the then 
settled country; given a debt of $4,500 at the end of ten 
years—‘‘ given all these” said the Bishop, “I submit 
whether the name was not well chosen? Can you not per- 
ceive that there was great ‘concern’ of mind in those 
days?”’ 

Dr. Earl Cranston, of Cincinnati, one of the Western 
Book Agents, brought a greeting from the West, anda 
plea that the price of books should not be reduced. His 
address was listened to with close attention but was not 
punctuated with the same amount of applause that greeted 
Dr. Crawford. In his speech, he said: 

There is an unsympathetic. if not an unregenerate cadence 
in the cry for a literature at cost. The minister who by patri 
mony or matrimony is delivered from fear of want should never 
echo it. The people who have not paid even cost for the Gospel 
presented to them, much less a profit to the itinerant on his in- 
vestment of brain and heart and education and life and home 
and family comforts, should at least be willing to allow for bis 
benefit in after years the profit they would otherwise pay to an 
ordinary vender of books and periodicals. I admit that their 
direct obligations may be otherwise discharged, and that it is 
for them to say how they will meet that claim. But what right 
have we, who have only as temporary trustees come intocontrol 
of an institution founded and endowed by our fathers, to be 
tampering with any proposition that implies the practical con- 
fiscation of tbeir property rights in this institutior? 

Still communipg with the founders and fathers of our insti- 
tutions, let us dutifully accept another word of warning. It is 
more than a coincidence that as the lines which bind us to the 
fathers are broken, one by one, the social and religious ties that 
bind us together are also yielding. The class-meeting was the 
unit of organization and the school of sympathetic fellowship. 
Tt is going from us as the shades of the fathers dissolve intothe 
forgotten past. The sons who forget the fathers will in like 
manner soon be forgotten. Ominous, indeed, are the facts al- 
ready confronting us touching the pastoral relations. Its once 
sacred and Scriptural character is being destroyed under the 
exactions of convenience, taste and commercialism attending 
both its initiation and dissolution. Annual Conferences are 
seriously debating the problem of entertainment at hotels. 
Their coming and going are no longer to mean more prayers in 
the home, more life in the Church, more souls at the altars 
where they gather. Alas, for these indications that preachers 
and people are willing to break the blessed intimacy that Christ 
established between them! If ever #he ministry needed for its 
own welfare to be lovingly interested in the people it isnow. If 
ever our people nseded to cultivate affectionate recollections of 
the men who first led them to God, or have at any time minis- 
tered to them in holy things, it is now. 

lam for John Wesley as the leader of our Methodist hosts. I 
am for the Sixth Restrictive Rule and the rights of the fathers. 
Iam for literature below the average cost for similar grade, but 
paying a reasonable profit for our worthy veterans. 1am for 
every bond that holds Methodism intact and the whole body 
close toGod. Therefore I am for the Book Concern, and for 
such aspirit in the dedication of this vast building as shall 
cause a sheut in the Methodist host on either side of the swell- 
ing flood that yet for a little time rolls between. 

After the hymn “I love thy kingdom, Lord,” Dr. M. 
D’C. Crawford made an interesting speech, simple, rem- 
iniscent, practical. The first money he ever earned was 
received for work in the folding-room of the Book Con- 
cern. He told of the kindly manner shown by the agent 
who handed him the dollar, and with it offered the prayer 
that God’s Spirit should ever abide with him. “And I be- 
lieve that prayer was answered,’ said the speaker, with 
emotion; and a ch rus of ‘‘Amens”’ testified to their belief 
im his statement. 
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Dr. Crawford did not wholly agree with Dr. Cranston 
regarding the perfection of Methodist literature, or the 
price at which itis sold at present. He thought it should be 
made better; and in saying this he desired to cast reflec- 
tions on po one; but he added: “* The books and the Jitera- 
ture could be better; they would be better if there were 
more brains in them.’’ While pleased with the new build- 
ing, that did not wholly satisfy the speaker. There should 
be more portraits; not half of the men who should be re- 
membered are represented. There should be a great Meth- 
odist library in the building; the one now gathered is but 
a nucleus of what should be the most complete in the 
world—one in which every book published in any language 
by a Methodist firm, or written by a Methodist, should 
have a place. He would have a large reading-room in 
which all the Methodist papers and periodicals should be 
on file, and a historical cabinet relating to the denomina- 
tion that should be unrivaled. In a word, he would bave 
the building tae one in all New York toward which all 
Methodism would turn with delight. 

Chaplain McCabe, who was expected to speak, was ab- 
sent. The last address was made by Dr. G. S. Chadbourne, 
of Boston, who said, among otber things: 


This stately pile, with all the appliances for its work with 
which it is crowded, has a voice for me; and my brief address 
will endeavor to interpret that voice as it sounds in my ears. It 
speaks to me of the mission, the function of the true Christian 
Church, which I conceive to be twofold: It is, first, to evangelize 
men, to convert them to the Christian faith and doctrine, and, 
secondly, to educate, to culture them therein. The true Christian 
Church must be on the move ; it must be aggressive; it must go 
to men, and it must assimilate them; it must build them into 
itself. I am glad to-night that we can make our confident ap- 
peal to the history of Metbodism in support of its claim that it 
has this evidence of being a true Christian Church. “The 
world of my parish,” said its founder; and no true son of Wes- 
ley has ever been content with any less field than the world. I 
think Iam not assuming too much when I say that no other 
branch of the Christian Church is doing so much to-day to 
evangelize the world; no other is carrying and preaching the 
Gospel to so many of the millions of the earth as our own branch 
of it. 

The second function or mission of the Christian Church, as I 
conceive it, is to educate, to culture men in the Christian faith 
and doctrine. And here, again, I do profoundly rejoice that 
my own Church is second to none. No branch of the Church is 
doing so much to promote in the world an intelligent, well- 
grounded and therefore national religious faith. Methodism 
bas never held to the idea that ignorance is the parent of devo- 
tion. On the contrary, it has from its origin utterly repudi- 
ated that false and mischievous assumption. Its whole history, 
from its birth in Oxford down to this hour, is the emphatic de- 
nial of that charge or insinuation sometimes heard that Metho- 
dism was rather in sympathy with an uneducated ministry and 
an uneducated membership. It has been the glory and boast 
of Methodism that it has been in hearty sympathy with the 
people—with allthe people. It has proclaimed its mission to 
be to preach the Gospel to the poor as well as to all others who 
would hear it. But it has never counted ignorance, illiteracy, 
as a virtue, but has done more than any other religious body to 
do away with them, and to raise up a membership whose piety 
would rest on knowledge and intelligence. 

Mr. Hoyt, on behalf of the Building Committee pre- 
sented the building for dedication. Mr. Shinkle spoke for 
the Book Committee, and in the absence of E. L. Fancher, 
Dr. Hunt represented the Missionary Society. Bishop 
Andrews offered the prayer of dedication and, after the 
doxology; the venerable Dr. Nast pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 





THE MASS-MEETING IN THE OPERA HOUSE. 


THE gathering at the dedication of the new building was 
not so large as the occasion justified, owing to the some- 
what limited accommodations provided; but an opportu- 
pity was given for the people to be present Thursday night 
at the Metropolitan Onera House where a triple celebra- 
tion was held. The audience filled that great auditorium 
from the platform nearly tu the roof. Many of the boxes 
were occupied by the families of the prominent men who 
had seats on the stage. Besides representatives from 
nearly all the Methodist churches in this city, Brooklyn 
and Jersey City, there were members present from many 
churches in other cities and towns at a distance. 

Tn the absence of Bishop Bowman the duty of presiding 
fell upon Bishop Andrews. At his left hand sat Bishop 
Foss, while his right-hand man, in more than one sense, 
was Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. Near him were the other speak- 
ers—Dr. 8S. Hunt, Dr. A. B. Leonard,and Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley. A pleasant feature of the evening was the presence 
and the unexpected tho delightful address of one of the 
few men who have gone from the Methodist Church into 
another denomination, Dr. Thomas Armitage, for many 
years the successful and honored pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church. Drew Theological Seminary was repre- 
sented by President Buttz, several of the professors and 
many students. 

The exercises were opened with the hymn, ‘“O for a 
Thousand Tongues to Sing,” inthe singing of which the 
thousands present joined heartily. After the prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. John M. Reid, Psalm Ixviii was read by the 
Rev. A. E. P. Albert, of New Orleans. who with two of his 


| colored brethren occupied a seat on the platform. The 


second hymnu was ‘‘See How Great a Flame Aspires.”’ 


BISHOP FOSS ON ‘‘THE BOOK CONCERN AND MISSIONARY sO 
CIETY—JOINT AGENCIES IN EVANGELIZATION.”’ 


In introducing Bishop Foss, the first speaker of the even- 
ing, Bishop Andrews said : 

Bishop Foss will now address us on “‘ The Book Concern 
and Missionary Society—Joint Agencies in Evangelization.” 

The address of Bishop Foss was as follows: : 

The immortal words incorporated into the Declaration of In- 
dependence made thirteen independent colonies, and other 
words fitly framed into that Constitution, which Mr. Gladstone 
termed “the most wonderful ever struck off at one time by the 
brain and purpose of man,” consolidated those infant colonies 
into a nation, which will go down the ages of time the glad 
evangel of Government by the people of the people and for the 
people. 

Let us ascend at once on these stepping-stones to the greatest 
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interest of mankind. Christianity has wielded both tongue and 
pen.. At the outset, on the day of Pentecost, it was revealed to 
us as a tongue of fire. To be sure we have no line that the phy- 
sical right hand of Christ ever wrote, but he set the stamp of 
divine authority om the ancient Scriptures. I think there might 
be changes in the titles of some of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. The fifth might better be termed “The Acts of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and the sixth,“ The Epistle of the Lord Jesus 
Christ te the Romans,” and the last, “The Revelation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to the World through the Soul of John.” 

Christianity has followed the same patterns in allages. It has 
used both tongue and pen. Luther did both. I know he said: 
“ Here I stand, I can do no other, God help me. Amen.” But 
long before that he had worked and had written the ninety-five 
theses by which he broke forever with Rome, atid after that 
when he could no longer speak, being imprisoned in the castle at 
Wartburg, he performed one of his greatest services for the 
Reformation by writing a translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the common tongue of the German people. Healso wrote com- 
mentaries in which he put the profeundest doctrinal conviction 
of bis life, one of which, in the very nick of time, found out 
John Wesley and led him to the joyful knowledge of a personal 
salvation; thus making Martin Luther the lineal grandfather of 
Methodism. 

The Methodist Church all along has followed this same lead 
It has gone everywhere blowing its trumpet and proclaiming 
with the tongue the great salvation which it believed in, and 
emphasizing its teachings by that great agency, the print- 
ing-press. Soit is most fit that these Book Agents and these 
Missionary Secretaries should sit together here on the same 
platform to-night; nay, that the Senior Publisher and Mission- 
ary Treasurer should actually be condensed into one and the 
same person. Surely, in this hour, when these people are gath- 
ered, representing the Methodists of the land, to exchange con- 
gratulations on the completion of that magnificent pile in Fifth 
Avenue in which these two classes of the Charch’s workers are 
to be housed. it is fitting that we should give thanks for all that 
has been accomplished. 

What has God wrought? Through the tongues and types of 
Methodism we commemorate in this first decade of the second 
century of the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
What has God wrought for our Missionary Society? Just sev- 
enty years ago that society had its first anniversary. Eight 
hundred and twenty-three dollars and sixty-four cents was in 
its treasury; and when, amid the congratulations of that auspi- 
cious hour, one speaker dared to predict that the time would 
come, he hoped, when the churches within the limits of the Bal- 
timore Conference alone would raise as much as that for mis- 
sions in asingle year, he was thought to have departed from his 
reasen. Last year the aggregate of our receipts from the Mis- 
sionary Socie.y were $1,130,000. 

And its twin sister, the Board of Church Extension, has done 
more than any other civil agency to lay broad and deep and 
permanent the morality and religious sentiment of at least 
twenty of our States. Ithas gone into foreign lands, and has 
gone to stay, until the rosy light shall overspread the whole 
earth; it has gone to plant churches and schools and hospitals 
and printing-presses, God has graciously blessed us in this 
country. In India and China alone we have to-day three bun- 
dred dusky Orientals whom we have led into the ministry of 
the Word, and who aré proclaiming the Gospel against the 
heathenism which they have lately abandoned, and twelve 
thousand more who sit down every month with our mission- 
aries at the sacred tableof the Lora. The missionary presiding 
elder of one district tells us that in 1888 the baptisms were 1,407; 
that last year they were 2,966, and that in this year in all prob- 
ability they will be 4,000. Blessed be the Lord for such indorse- 
ment of our work in the heathen world. 

How much this other arm of evangefistic service hasaided 
no man can fully teli. How much hasit not done in printing 
and propagating the essential spirit of Methodism and in mul- 
tiplying its workers? Fortunate it was for the world that Meth- 
odism was born and bred in a renowned university, and that in 
the first generation of its history it raised up such authorsas Wes- 
ley and Clark and Watson and Fletcher, men whose amplitude 
of learning was of the first ability. Watson was one ofthe most 
earnest workers the Church has ever known. Fletcher was the 
very ideal of a master in religious controversy. His wit and 
style were as easy and bis logic as merciless as his character 
was saintly. And these men have inspired the thousands of 
ministers who have followed in their footsteps. 

When my father was a humble circuit preacher down on the 
east end of Long [sland, he read from the Confession of Faith as 
used in the Presbyterian Church. There were a large crowd 
present, including many of the Presbyterian elders, and one of 
the latter remarked on his way home: ** What business had that 
Methodist preacher to read publicly out of the Westminster 
Confession?” And then he added, “He read the very worst 
thing in it.”” Those “very worst thing: in it” our Presbyterian 
friends are now struggling to cast out. We wish them the 
greatest success in their undertaking. They are on the right 
road. 

But the subject is very large and my time is very short, and I 


_ must be done. Missionary Society and Book Concern, go on in 


your grand career of evangelizing in our own land and in all 
lands! Work in the spirit of the Master! Remember that grand 
model of the missionary of the earliest days of Methodism, 
Bishop Poole, who, until his death, was in his own person the 
embodiment and director of Methodist missions, who lavished 
his whole large fortune on this work, giving away more money 
than any other Methodist, and, some historians tell us, more 
than any other Protestant in the time in which he lived; and 
who at last, while on the way to the Orient to plant missions 
there, had the honor to give his body to the Indian Ocean. I say 
cherish his spirit and go forward in that spirit to the work. Let 
me close with an incident that occurred in his life. He was 
very sick, nigh unto death. He thought of going South, and he 
hadadream. He thought an angel was bearing him out of the 
body up into Heaven, and that passing through clouds aad 
waves of glory in his upward flight he seemed to be buffeted 
back. He begged to be taken into the presence of John Wesley, 
but was told by his angel escort : 

“You cannot go, your work on earth is not done”; and then he 
felt the most unalterable regret that ever had seized his spirit, 
and he begged again to be allowed to go on into the heavenly 
world and to meet John Wesley. But the angel was obdurate 
and said: ** No, you must go back to the world, God wills it, and 
finish your work.” Then said he: “If I must go back, let me 
go; but let me blaze until I die.” He came immediately to the 
Conference, worked hard, and blazed until he died. Let us go 
on and blaze, not indeed until we die, but until in the multiplic- 
ity of your work and your holy influence you shall live forever 
amid the splendors of the eternal world. 


PR. ARMITAGE PRESENTS SOME MEMENTOES. 


The next speaker on the program was Dr. Sandford 
Hunt; but before introducing him, Bishop Andrews said : 


Very many of our saints of Methodism who have departed for 





_the Methodist Episcopal Church, and I would like to present 
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a little while, always have turned with a loving heart toward 
the Church again when they have reached the hights of pros- 
perity in their usefulness. One such is here with us to-night ; 
and I am very happy to be able to introduce to you this evening 
@ man very well known in New York, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Ar- 
mitage, of the Baptist Church. 


After the applause following the mention of his name 
had ceased Dr. Armitage said: 


I hope to be pardoned for this intrusion. I hold in my hand 
two or three manuscripts of Methodism. They have been 
locked up in my desk possibly for a score of years, aud { have 
felt that the occasion to-night would be a fitting one to hand 
them to the people who should own them. First, there are two 
manuscripts of as distinguished men as the Methodist Church 
ever produced either in this or any other country. The first is 
a sketch, I take it, of a lecture, by Dr. Wilbur Fisk on “The 
Death of Christ.” It comes to me directly from his study 
through the hand of his wife and a mutual friend. It is merely 
a collection of watchwords, evidently intended to guide him in 
his address; but you get a very comprehensive idea of the 
whole sweep of his mind on that thought—the death of Christ. 
It is in his own handwriting. 

Theother is a series of notes upon certain portions of the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans, covering eight finely written 
pages,in the handwriting of John Summerfield. His biogra- 
pher says that he was an enthusiast in his study of the Pauline 
literature, as it is contained in that book, and here we have some 
of the results of close application. These pages were presented 
to me by his sister, Mrs. Blackstock, many years ago. She said 
she would present them to no other person on earth but myself, 
They were the last manuscripts of the sort that were left in her 
hands. She had the kindness tosay that in many things 1 re- 
minded her so much of ber brother that she believed they would 
be well taken care of if she left them withme. I said to her: 

“Have you anything else that is particularly from your 
brother?” 

She said: ** Yes, I have the most precious thing thut he lefton 
earth, namely, an ivory pocket memorandum tablet which he 
carrie? in his pocket for years. I foand it in his pocket after 
his death, and it is covered with memoranda from his own hand. 
I will give you it if you will faithfully promise me tbat it shal! 
be kept as a sacred trust.” 

I promised always to care for it, and Ihave kept my promise, 
and now after nearly a quarter of a century, | think these two 
productions of these princes in Methodism should belong to 


them to Bishop Andrews to-night, desiring that he will put 
them in a glass case or in some other convenient and safe repos- 
itury to be kept in your beautiful new building with all the other 
relics of the dead and the productions of the living that there 
find a bome. 

Bishop Andrews: We shall take great pleasure in seeing that 
these mementoes are carefully preserved, and we thank Dr. 
Armitage for the gift. We have received some letters of regret, 
and have only time to hear one of them read. General Fisk 
will read it. 


DR. HUNT ON ‘‘ THE BOOK CONCERN.”’ 


After General Fisk had read a ietter of regret from the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, Bishop Andrews said: 


Of this one hundredth anniversarp of the founders of the 
Book Concern, and of this anniversary of the founding of the 
Missionary Society, no one is more entitled to speak than the 
senior member of the Book Publishing Society. I introduce to 
you Sandford Hunt, D.b. 


Dr. Hunt then delivered the fotlowing address: 


We are assembled to-night, according to the program in you 
hands, to celebrate the completion of one hundred years in thea 
history of the Methodist Book Concern and the seventieth year 
in the history of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. One hundred years in the march of centuries in 
the history of the world is but asmall fraction in the moving 
procession; but in the history of individuals or institutions it 
may bound the time of their origin, record, close and burial. 

Every organization, like every child, must pass through a 
period of growth to reach the maturily and strength of man- 
hood. One hundred years ago, at the time of the establishment 
of the Book Concern, the Methodist Episcopal Church was but 
five vears of age and numbered only fifty-eight thousand mem- 
bers. The United States had but two years before adopted a 
federal Constitution, and only three anda half short months 
before the opening of the first book-store in Philadelphia. Wash- 
ington, the first President elected under the Constitution, had 
been inaugurated in this city of New York. 

There was not at that time, nor for twenty-five years there- 
after, a religious newspaper in the United States. Of the forty- 
three papers, political and local, published in 1789, the combined 
circulation did not equal in material the New York Christian 
Advocate of to-day. The itinerant ministers,upon whom de- 
pended the success of the new enterprise, traveled on horseback, 
fording rivers long yet to remaininnocent of bridges, and pene- 
trating forests which wild beasts had held with undisputed 
claim. 

It was in the midst of such surroundings that the fathers of 
the Church laid the foundations of our Book Concern, which has 
attained a magnitude so hcnorable to the Churchto-day. They 
had no experience to guide them, and no models to copy or warn 
them. They were stimulated, however, by the record of the 
founder of the Church, who yet lived to give his benedictions to 
our men and their work. Mr. Wesley had traversed Great Brit- 
ain and other parts of the world for fifty years, traveling 250,000 
miles—ten times the distance around our world—chiefly on horse- 
back. He had preached on the way 42,000 sermons, and yet he 
found time to write and publish thirty solid volumes, and trans- 
late and publish one hundred and twenty more. 

He required the preachers whom he sent out to severe fields 
of labor to be students, If they were unwilling or unable to 
form studious habits, Mr. Wesley dismissed them from his 
ranks. The first preachérs of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
felt the need of books quite as strongly as Mr. Wesley. 
Some were imported from England. The regular trade 
would not run the risk of remunerative sales. Hence five 
years after the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
John Dickins, pastor of a church in New York City, was sent to 
Philadelphia to founda book-store and publishing house, With 
his borrowed capital of $600 he flung his banner to the breeze 
and began his work. In addition to his agency as Book Steward 
he was pastor of achurch. Debts and embarrassments were in- 
evitable. To crown the burdens Mr. Dickins died of the yellow 
fever in 1798, leaving a dabt of $4,500, which at that time was a 
formidable one. When tz2kiel Cooper, his successor, grappled 
with the difficulties of the situation, he was requested by the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1802 to pack up the whole Concern 
stock—books, accounts and all—in his trunk, and leave for Bal- 
timore. This he declined todo; but two years afterward he re- 
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If Philadelphia dismissed the Book Concern without tears of 
regret, we do not learn that any jubilee of welcome greeted its 
advent in New York. Within twenty years the business was 
removed from one street to another seven times. In 1833 lots 
were purchased on Mulberry Street, where our manufacturing 
has been carried on until last month. In 1836 the whole strac- 
ture was devoured by fire. By this time the whole Church had 
felt the importance of her publishing house, and contributions 
were furnished, amounting to $89,994.98, New York City now 
taking the lead. In that unpretentious building products have 
been sent out, which,in connection with the Western House, 
amount to $50,000,000; and, what is more remarkable, one-half 
of this amount has been printed and sold within the last sixteen 
years. 

In 1820 a branch house was established in Cincinnati. In 
twenty years it became a séparate corporation, and its history 
is quite as successful as our own. In the summaries which I 











- present, both of capital and products, I include the business of 


that house, as the general term, “The Methodist Book Con- 
cern,” includes both. 

That little capital of $600—borrowed one hundred years ago— 
has now become $2,500,000; and while this has been accumula- 
ting the Book Concern has paid out, for various purposes out- 
side of its own business, more than the $2,500,000 now retained 
as working capital. Of this sum over $700,000 has been given for 
the support of superannuated preachers, widows and orphans; 
and last year, and this, we are giving $100,000, and the shadow 
of this sum will never be less! 

We would naturally expect a rapid increase in business, be- 
cause of the marvelous increase of our membership. In 1790 the 
number of inhabitants in the United States wes about 4,000,000: 
the number of members in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was 58,000. The increase in the nation has been fifteen-fold; the 
increase in the membership of the different branches of Meth- 
odism has been at least sixty-fold, or four times that of the pop- 
ulation. 

As rapidly as the Church has increased, both actualiy and 
relatively in membership, it has increased in its patronage of 
the Book Concern more rapidly than in numbers. In i848 our 
membership was 644,229. The sales of the Book Concern during 
the quadrennium closing with 1848 were $612,625.19, or a little 
less than one doilar a member. During the last quadrennium. 
closing with 1888, our membership was 2,093,395. The sales of 
the Book Concern, East and West, during this period were 
$6,920,743.17—over three dollars a member! 

Fifty years ago we had one copy of our Church papers for 
adults for fifteen of our members. If we include semi-official 
papers, most of which are published by Annual Conferences, 
we now have one for eight. 

In our Sunday-school department the increase has been even 
more remarkable. In 1850 we had 514,429 connected with our 
Sunday-schools. The entire number of papers published for 
these schools was 77,363, or about one for every seven scholars. 
In 1889 we had in round numbers 2,000,000 in our schools; but we 
published in all over 3.000.000 of papers, or one-and-a-half for 
each scholar and teacher. The increase in our Sunday-scbools 
was fourfold; the increase in our papers was forty-fold. Our 
famous statistician, Vr. Dorchester, in his “ History of Chris- 
tianity in the United States,” estimates the entire value of relig- 
ious literature published in the United States by the different 
religious denominations up to this time at $144,000,000. Of this 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has issued $50,000,000, or over 
one-third of the whole, and over one-balf of this amount dur- 
ing the past sixteen years. 

And now what is the result? The largest Protestant Church 
in the United States consolidated into unity. The two great 
factors which have brought about this unity are the unity of our 
Episcopacy and the centralization of our publishing interests 
under the direct sanction and control of the Church. We have 
had no conventions to bring about a revision of our creeds; and 
yet the Metbodist Episcopal Church favors no looseness or un- 
certainty on questions of Christian doctrine or morals. Every 
person is publicly asked before admission to the fellowship of 
the Church the same disciplinary questions, chief among which 
is this: ** Do you believe the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as 
set forth in the Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church?” Every minister pledges his solemn faith to preach 
and maintain them. The same books are placed in the Course 
of Stady for every one of the nine hundred ministers who are 
admitted to the ranks of the itinerancy each year. The Bishops 
of the Church are a unit in administration, and the little mighty 
Book of Discipline is their omnipotent guide. One of our Bish- 
ops presides in a conference in Montana to-day, and next week 
in Georgia,and the nextin New England. The next Bishop who 
presides in the New York Conference lives in Texas. The one 
who presides in the New York East resides in San Francisco. 
Our own resident Bishop, of New York, returned only last week 
from an Episcopal visit so Japan and China,and from the time 
he left New York until his return he was not out of the bounds 
of an Annual Conference or Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, except when he was on the ocean. 

It is under such superintendency that the Church has been 
consolidated and solidified into unity during the one hundred 
years. The ministry is one body, whatever subdivisions may be 
convenient for Annual Conferences. The centralization of our 
publishing business is the logical outeome of a Connectionai 
Church. The Book Concern is not only a mighty bond of union, 
but the unity of our ministry renders its maintenance an abso- 
lute necessity, At our General Conferences, Where the whole 
Church has assembled through its representatives, men are 
chosen as editors of books and papers who are believed to be 
worthy of trust as expounders of our doctrines and polity. The 
Book Concern sends out in the world products only which these 
trusted officers provide. The three million Sunday-school helps 
sent out from New York and Cincinnati for use in our Sunday- 
schools every Sunday have all passed the scrutiny of the editor 
chosen by the General Conference. They bear his indorsement 
that they are healthfui and saving ‘Chechildren inthe Sunday- 
school are taught the same doctrines that are enforced in the 
pulpit. Our young ministers purchase the literature we pub- 
lish, and they are in fact our oaly authorized agents for its dis- 
semination. 

Tbe Methodist Book Condern is the great center to which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church looks for its snpply of Christian 
literature, as the pulpit is the center of each congregation for 
religious instruction. Is it a matter of surprise, then, that 
there has never been a secession fromthe Church on doctrinal 
grounds? In fifty years not fifty ministers have_left our pulpits 
on account of disagreement with the dootrinal standards of 
our Church,‘and frem present indications the whole Protestant 
Church will soon officially indorse them, 

It is conceded to-day that we have an educated ministry; and 
yet as much as we value a classical course, not exceeding twen- 
ty per cent. of those who enter our ministry are graduates of col- 
lege. Every one of these men, however, must graduate in the 
Conference Course of Study. Every young man as he presents 
himself at the door of the Conference is handed a schedule of 
eleven solid volumes for bis first year, and'notified that he mast 
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master these books before he can take one step in advance. You 
may examine the catalogs of our colleges, and you will find that 
the stuaies required in the whole course necessary for gradua- 
tion in any one of them are not as extensive or severe as those 
in the four-years’ course required of every Methodist preacher. 
Whether these courses have for their chief end the attainment 
of knowledge or mental discipline. ours will not suffer by the 
comparison. The Methodist Book Concern is the magazine from 
which they draw their supplies. It isthe educator of our minis- 
try as well as its agents. Thus it has been for a hundred years, 
and thusit must be for a hundred years to come. 

As the financial outcome of the century the Agents and the 
Book Committee, under whose supervision they act. have had 
the high honor of presenting to the Church the grand, fire-proof 
structure on Fifth Avenue, with its presses driven with steam 
and its apartments illuminated with lightning, and all free from 
debt. ' 

With such a consummation for this century, what prophet 
will arise to tell us what shall crown the work of the new cen- 
tury upon which we have entered! Standing upon our mount of 
vision and gazing over the past we say: All honor to the noble 
men who laid the foundations deep and strong upon which we 
have been able to build such astruciure! Their record is the 
broad Church which now covers every nation on earth. 

The long, weary road of the itinerant, whose saddle- bags were 


’ our book-stores, whose sermons aroused into holy enthusiasm 


the expanding nation, has been changed for golden streets and 
Heaven's royal welcome. But, turning away from the ashes vf 
the heroes of the past, we hear the trumpet-call of the incoming 
century demanding a new generation of heroes as valiant as the 
past. Weshall best prove our appreciation of the work of the 
fathers of the Church by pushing forward to greater success the 
work they have committed to our bands! 

In an age of skepticism we must bave a ministry and people 
standing in the first ranks of learning and intelligence. With 
the Bible in one hand and the products of a sanctified press in 
the other, with the old-time fire of enthusiasm in the heart, the 
world will be brought to the feet of its Creator and King. 

The recollection of the honored dead should inspire us to com- 
plete what they so nobly began. That will be a degenerate age 
when we must goto the cemetery to find our greatest men. The 
lives of the fathers are not presented to us to dwarf our statures 
by contrast, but to shew to what giants we should grow with 
better opportunities. 

The dead but opened the door through which the living may 
pass to victory. If we ourselves would prove worthy of our an- 
cestry, we shall haste forward with their memoirs to speed us 
on, so that when we have borne ourage yet nearer Paradise our 
children may strew violets on our sepulchers and evoke from us 
asall from our fathers the inspiration of the immortal dead. 
The opening century beckons us onward and upward until our 
work is crowned immortal and victorious. 

One hundred years from this new generations will gather to- 
gether as we do to-night to celebrate the achievements of the 
second century in the history of the Book Concern. The records 
instead of coming from New York and Cincinnati alone, will 
come from China, Japan, India, Europe, and Africa, in each of 
which will have arisen establishments far surpassing our own, 
which shall send forth their streams of light and knowledge for 
the elevation and salvation of our race. 

When that grand celebration shall come, tho we may not 
mingle with the throng, I am sure our King of Heaven willallow 
us togather on some mourtain hight and look down with rapture 
upon the scene, and Heaven will be the sweeter when sower and 
reaper shall rejoice together. 


DR. LEONARD ON ‘“‘ THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY.” 


After the audience had sung “* Watchman, Tell Us of the 
Night,” the Kev. Dr. A. B. Leonard, Missionary Secretary, 
was introduced to speak on ‘“‘The Missionary Society ”’ 
In his address he said: 


Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends: The Missionary Society 
which celebrates to-night its Seventieth Anniversary, measures 
as does no other organization toe growth, benevolence, courage 
and conquering power of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
founders of this Society, among whom were ministers and lay- 
men, deserve the honorable place they now occupy on the roll of 
Methodist history. The first officers of the Society were Bishop 
William McKendree, President; Bishop Enoch George, First 
Vice-President; Bishop Robert R. Roberts, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; the Rev. Nathan Bangs, Third Vice-President: Mr. Francis 
Hall, Clerk: Mr. Daniel Ayers, Recording Secretary; the Rev. 
Thos. Mason, Corresponding Secretary; and the Rev. Joshua 
Soule, Treasurer. 

The Corresponding Secretaries who have served this Society 
exclusive of those now in office are Thos. Mason, Chas. Pitman, 
J.P. Durbin, W. L. Harris, R. L. Dasbiell, T. M. Eddy, and J. M. 
Reid. Ali of these have passed on to their reward, except the one 
last named, the historian of Methodist Missions, Dr. John M. 
Reid: and may the days be many before he shall join his col- 
leagues in the home above. 

This Society, like many other things connected with Method- 
ism, was a development or an evolution necessitated by the 
inherent forces of the organization from which it sprang. From 
the first Methodism wasan evangelistic force, or, if you please, a 
missionary movement. This was the secret of its marvelous 
growth ip the early years of her history. As the denomination 
enlarged it was found that the entire body could not be wielded 
in a satisfactory manner for aggressive movements 1n destitute 
regions, at home and in foreign fields, and a more compact 
organization that would concentrate and render available the 
resources of the entire system was the need of the hour. The 
circumstances which seemed to have given direction to the 
forces that produced the Missionary Society were peculiar, and 
illustrate the saying of the sometimes melancholy Cowper: 


* God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


The conversion of John Stewart, a poor, intemperate colored 
man, at Mariettu, Ohio, ir 1816, was followed by a journey 
through a trackless forest in obedience to what he believed to 
be the call of God, to Upper Sandusky, and the opening of a 
mission among the Wyandot Indians. The revival that pre- 
vailed among these Indians sent a thrill of missionary fervor 
through the whole Church and led to the organization of the 
Missionary Society three years later. the organization baving 
been effected April 5th, 1819. This Society, from that time to 
the present, has bad much to do with the rapid movements of 
the Metbodist itinerancy, growth of the Church, and the tound- 
ing of kindred benevolent institutions. 

ight vears after the organization of the Missionary Society, 
and inspired by it, came the Sunday-School Union and Tract 
Societies. These Societies represented a new form of mission- 
ary-activity which bas grown to wonderful proportions. The 
Sunday-Scl ool Union and Tract Societies bave been, and now 
are, mighty missionary forces in the South, on the Western 
frontier, and in foreign lands. 

The Church now moved oa uatil 1864, when another benevo- 
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lent form of work was organized, known as the Church Exten- 
sion Society. This Society came at the opportune period in our 
national history. The War was drawing waciose and soon 
the whole South, which had been closed against us since 18/4, 
was to be thrown open. Out of the Old South the New South 
was to be evolved. The millions of colored people, made free 
by the exigencies of the War, were to be lifted up toa useful 
citizeusbip; and the sentiments of the white population toward 
both freedmen and the conquering North were to undergo an 
important transformation. In the accomplishment of this task, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was to take an important part. 
Then, with the close of the War, there was to bean unparal- 
leled migration westward from the Eastern States. Railroad 
trains were to take the place of horse, mule and ox-trains, and the 
people were to go in hundreds where they had gone in tens be- 
fore. During the closing period of the War, money accumu- 
lated in the treasury of the Missionary Society amounting to 
almost a half-million dollars. The treasury was burdened 
with the surplus, you see, and the aathorities were troubled as 
tothe disposition to be made of it. When the War was ever, 
the authorities of the Missionary Society comprehended the 
reason for the surplus of funds in their hands. They now had 
the means with which to send itinerants into the South and to 
the frontier more numerously than ever before, and the golden 
opportunity was not allowed togo unimproved. The funds of 
the Missionary treasury wes just what was needed to oil the 
wheels of the itinerancy. ‘These two agencies have given Meth- 
odism its supremecy in the South and West. 

As to our occupancy of the South, that is a settled question. 
Weare there, and the recent outrages committed against some 
of our missionaries will not cause us to call a retreat. The 
* Joiner outrage,” so recently committed, only increases our 
determination to remain in the South and continue to preach a 
gospel of equality for all men. The cruelties inflicted upon the 
colored people of the South must cease; they are citizens; they 
are there to stay; no scheme of Southern white men for their 
deportation to a foreign land will succeed. Their deportation is 
a physical impossibivity. If the whole fleet of ships now sailing 
under the United States flag were to be employed solely for their 
removal, they could not carry away even the annual increase. 
Besides, they are needed in the South. But for their presence 
vast regions would be without inhabitants and without laborers, 
and the result would be the return of the wolf, the bear and the 
buffalo. The emigration of the whites of the South would be 
less damaging in many localities than that of the blacks, as 
there would be removed a more blood-thirsty and a less indus- 
trious element. The South must become as safe a place of resi- 
dence for both colored and white as is the North, and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church must do its part in bringing about this 
desirable end. 

To-day Methodism leads all other denominations in the great 
central West and inthe regions beyond. In journeying west- 
ward, when you pass the line that divides between Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio, you are on Methodist territory. In Ohio, Indiana. 
Iliinois, lowa and Kansas, Methodism is the foremost of all de- 
nominations; indeed, it is claimed that there are mere Method- 
ists in the two States last named than of all denominations 
combined. Ilsuppose this is one reason why they have Prohibi- 
tion in those States. Methodists in those States live np to the 
standard erected by our Church in regard to the traffic instrong 
drink better than we do in Eastern States. 

Well, through the agency of the Missionary Society, Methodist 
Episcopal churches were organized rapidly in the West imme- 
diately succeeding the close of the War. But they were societies 
without houses of worship, and the people were not able to 
build; here was a demand for a new form of missionary work, 
andthe Church Extension Society was called into existence. 
Since 1864 this Society has aided in erecting more than 7,000 
houses of worship, while the whole Church has erected about 
14.000, and still moves on building “* Two a Day.” 

Two years later another missionary agency came into exist- 
ence—the Freedmen’s Aid Society. Through the work accom- 
plished in the South, largely by the Missionary Soeiety, a multi- 
tude of people of all colors were gathered into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The South, previous to the War, made no 
provision for education at public expense of either white or col- 
ored. Here was a field for educational effort. The colored peo- 
ple were the most needy, and so received the first assistance. 
Later, our work has been enlarged and now inctudes both white 
and colored. What was at first * The Freedmen’s Aid Society” 
is now the“ Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society.” 
This Society has erected about 40 institutions of learning, and 
during the last year gave instruction to about 8,000 students. 

In 1872, seeing the need of educational facilities for young 
people wh? might desire to enter the ministry, and particularly 
the mission field, and who were uot able tosecure a thorough 
education at their own expense, there was organized the Board 
of Education, an institution that has been instrumental in send- 
ing not a few heroic spirits to recruit the ranks of our mis- 
sionary army. 

In 1883 the Missionary Society commenced work in the foreign 
field by founding a mission in Liberia on the West Coast of 
Africa. The foreign work has expanded until at this time we 
have twelve Annual Conferences and pine organized missions. 
In these foreign missions there are 148 missionaries, besides 
other workers numbering 3,012, making a working force of 
8.160, with a lay membership including probationers of about 
65.000. 

‘To render our work in fereign lands more effective in reach- 
ing the female population, the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society was organized in 1869. This Society has sent out 150 
missionaries, 100 ef whom are now in the foreign field. 

In 1881 the women of Methodism, seeing the need of work 
among neglected home populations, in our great cities, in the 
South, on the frontier and among the Indians where the Mis- 
sionary Society had opened the way, and where reinforcements 
were greatly needed, organized the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. Thus, one after another. these different forms of mis- 
sionary work have come into existence as the Missionary Society 
has prepared the way. 

This Society measures the benevolent spirit of the Church. 
The ordinary forms of church work do not deserve to be classi- 
fied as benevelent. It is not properly a benevolence to aid in 
erecting a church in which the donor expects to worship or to 
contribute to the current expenses of a church with which be is 
identified. We cannot, therefore, measure the benevolent 
spirit of a Church by the number ef elegant houses of worship 
it erects, or the liberality with which current expenses are sup- 
ported. Nor can we measure the benevolence of a Church by 
the large gifts of a few wealthy men, made for special pur- 
poses. Thank God for a Daniel Drew, who founds a theological 
seminary, and for a Jacob Sleeper, who founds a university, 
and for a Geo. I. Seney, who founds a hospital. But these gifts 
do not measure the benevolence of the Church asa whole. The 
Missionary Society and the other societies for which it has pre- 
pared the way. are the themometer which marks the rising be- 
nevolence of the entire body, for the reason that their support 
comes from the multitude rather than from the few. 
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This Society gives expression to the courageous spirit of Method- 
ism. This spirit is not manifested by laymen who occupy 
cushioned pews in elegant houses of worship. cr by ministers 
who preach to highly cultivated and wealthy congregations. 
The courage of the Church is seen in those laymen and ministers 
who go into the haunts of wickedness in our great cities, and to 
the frontier to live in dug-outs, planting Christian churches 
and ministering to the negiected and vicious; who go to toreign 
countries and hold the red-hot battle line that divides Chris- 
tianity and heathenism. Bishop Taylor journeying on foot 
through the jungles of Africa, sleeping on the ground with the 
open sky for shelter, fighting malaria, and preaching the Gospel 
tothe naked heathen, is the typeof heroism which the Church 
needs to bring this sin-stricken world to Christ. If all cannot 
heroically go to these hard and dangerous fields, all can heroi- 
cally work and give and sacrifice to support such as do go. 

This Society measures also the conquering power of the 
Church. The Church is an army of invasion and conquest. Itis 
under orders from its great Captain to conquer the world and 
bring it into subjection to his sway. The Missionary Society 
brings every soldier into line and gives him a chance to fight for 
biscrown. There is no form of superstition or heathenism how- 
ever deeply seated or hoary with age, that this Society needs to 
fear, backed as it is by a courageous Church. Thank God. we 
have no occasion te spend our time in devising a second proba- 
tion, revising our creed, or establishing our claim to apostolic 
succession. We believe in one fair probation for all; that Jesus 
Christ died for all, and that all are in the only succession worth 
talking about, who fight and win. Our song is: 

“Sure I must fight if I would reign; 
Increase my courage, Lord : 
I'll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by thy worl. 

“Thy saints in all this glorious war, 
Shall conquer, tho they die: 
They see the triumph from afar, 
By faith they bring it nigh.” 


GEN. FIsK ON ‘‘ THE FOUNDERS OF THE BOOK CONCERN,” 


In introducing Gen. Clinton B. Fisk to respond for ‘“‘The 
Founders of the Methodist Book Concern,’ Bishop 
Andrews referred to him as being one of the founders. 
General Fisk was in his best humor and was warmly con- 
gratulated after the meeting. This is the line of thought 
which he followed: 


Bishop Andrews, dear Fathers and Brethren: ** What mean ye 
by this service?” The great deliverer, prophet and leader, in 
his last discourse unto all the congregation of Israel prior to 
their basty departure out of the land of Egypt, and on the eve 
of that dreadful night when the shadow of death fell across the 
threshold of every Egyptian abode, and the destroving angel 
passed over the homes of the children of Israel—Moses bade 
them observe this thing for an ordinance to them and their 
sons forever, and that when their children should in the after 
generations say unto them, * What mean ye by this service?” 
then the story of the sacrifice and the redemption should be 
told them. Running along the centuries we hear the Psalm- 
ist’s outburst of song: ‘“*‘ The sayings whivh we have heard and 
known, and our fathers have told us, we will not hide them 
from their ehildren, showing to the generations to come the 
praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his wonderful work 
that he hath done.” 

If our children make the inquiry of us to-night, ** What mean 
ye by this service?” our answer will be: “That the sayings 
which we have heard and known respecting the genesis of the 
Methodist Book Concern, we will not hide them from our chil- 
dren, but will show to the generations to come the wonderful 
work of the Lord through the publishing and missionary enter- 
prises of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

Our theme, for brief utterance, is “* The Founders of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern.”’ The founders -who were they? First of 
ali was its foundress, that remarkable woman, the matron of 
Epworth Rectory, the mother of John and Charles Wesley, who 
in the early years of the eighteenth century, while rocking the 
cradle in which slept the annual contribution to the family cir- 
cle, reached her hand across the gulf of half a century and 
rocked the cradle of Methodism. Inall galleries of noble and 
illustrious men and women Susannah Wesley deserves a fore- 
most place. She was exemplary in the discharge of every social 
and parental duty. The completeness of her character shone 
forth in all the sweet sanctities of home. The night would be 
far spent before we could speak of a tithe of the excellences of 
that queenly, sagacious, common-sense mother and pattern of 
all womanly virtues. The mother of the Wesleys impressed 
her sons John and Charles with the value of good hooks, good 
study and good use of printer’s ink. Her daily and specially 
Thursday hours with her darling “‘ Jacky,”’ as she was wont to 
call John Wesley, were the begiunings of Wesley’s Book Con- 
cern. 

At thirty years of age Mr. Wesley had written his first vol- 
ume, and he kept on writing until hundreds of volumes in 
prose written by himself, and the Christian lyrics which fairly 
streamed from the. inspired pen of Charies Wesley, crowded 
the shelves of English libraries. Wesley’s first pubtication 
was that of a book of devotions. issued at a very low price for 
the poor. His edition of the “Imitation of Christ” followed, 
and from that time forward his busy pen at home, and on his 
long and swift journeys 9s an itinerant on his national circuit 
and everywhere, and his busy types at the old Foundry scat- 
tered cheap tractsand books by the ten thousands as instru- 
mentalities for s,reading religious knowledge through Great 
Britain and among the Methodist societies springing up on this 
continent. 

At the first Conference held in this country, that of 1773 in the 
City of Philadelphia, the publication and sale of Mr. Wesley’s 
books by proper authority received careful consideration and 
Conference direction. 

The pioneer of the Methodist Book Concern on American soil 
was Robert Williams, a fiery, earnest expounder of the faith of 
the Wesleys. In 1769, learning of the progress of Methodism in 
the New World, Robert Williams sought permission of John 
Wesley to leave England and preach the Gospel in America. He 
received authority to emigrate to this country and preach # he 
would subordinate himself to the missionaries Boardman and 
Pillmore. The young circuit rider »old his horse to pay his 
English debts and hastened to the nearest sea-port, carrying his 
saddle-bags on his arm, and set off for the ship with a loaf of 
bread and a bottle of milk, but not a penny of money for his pas- 
sage. Ashton, an ardent young Irish friend, paid his fare to 
New York, where he landed in advance of the missionaries, and 
immediately began to preach in John Street. Robert Williams 
was a slight, agile, restless little man. His friends wondered 
that so large a soul could find room in so small a body. His rich 
voice rolled like music upon his charmed listeners as if he were 
a harper playing upon all harps at hispleasure. He first printed 
books for American Methodists. He established the first Meth- 
odist circuit in Virginia. He was the first Methodist minister 
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that married, the first that located, the first that died in this 
country. His beautiful, active life.and work for six years in 
spreading scriptural holiness in this new land wasanepic. He 
it wasin the hand gf God who brought from carkness to light 
Jesse Lee. What honor to be the spiritual father of that heroic 
itinerant, the founder of Methodism in New England! Francis 
Asbury laid George Williams to rest, and by his now uaknown 
grave in Virginia said that probably no man in America had 
been equally successful in awakening souls. 

At repeated conferences after the death of George Williams, 
the necessity fora Book Concern established by the Church was 
discussed. At the Christmas Conference in 1784, among the 
rules of ministerial life we find sandwiched between that pro- 
testing against late suppers and wine-drinking and an exhorte- 
tation to go on to perfection, this injunction: ** Be active in dis- 
persing Mr. Wesley's books. Every assistant may beg money of 
the rich to buy books for the poor.” Not until 1789, at a Confer- 
ence held in New York, was definite action taken, and a Book 
Agent—or Book Steward, as he was then termed— appointed. 

One hundred years ago last May there convened twenty men 

~ in a Methodist Conference in the old preaching-house in John 
Street, New York. Let us look in upon them as they enter upon 
their great work by singing: 


* And are we yet alive 
And see each other’s face. 
* + « . . * * * 
“* What troubles have we seen, 
What conflicts have we passed, 
Fightings without and fears within, 
Since we assembled last! 
But out of all the Lord 
Hath brought us by His love: 
Andstill He do.n bis help afford, 
And hides our life above.” 


Chiefest among that score of God's chosen ministers of recon- 
ciliation and peace sat Francis Asbury, pioneer Bisbop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, then forty-four years of age,in 
the beginning of his prime, in the broad daylight of one of the 
most useful lives ever lived among men. He had been laying 
broad and deep the foundations of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the valleys and on the mountains of the Atlantic 
coast. He had been flying like the apocalyptic angel, having 
the everlasting Gospel, to preach over all the settled region from 
New York to North Carolina. With what emphasis he declared 
to that handful of believers in John Street: “ The Lord is my 
witness, that if my whole body, yea, every hair of my head, 
could labor and suffer, ttey should be freely given up for God 
and souls.” He who, when the wicked mob pursued him, had 
mounted his trusty horse. and as he rode on through forest and 
swamp and peril, made the woods ring with his song: 

* The rougher the way, 
The shorter our stay; 
The tempests that rise 
Shall gloriously hurry our souls to the skies.” 


A mighty man was Francis Asbury. By his side sat one his 
junior in years, the strong-souled, scholarly, consecrated Mis- 
sionary Bishop Thomas Coke. He who, as the foreign minister 
of Methodism, had been commissioned by John Wesley—who 
was led to do so by a wisdom not his own—to visit America and 
to assist in the organization of our Methodism as a Church dis- 
tinct and separate from the Church of our fathers over the sea. 
Sitting in that goodly company was Richard Whatcoat, the 
humble, holy and self-devoted man, a member of the Coke em- 
bassy from England to the infant Church in America, and who 
had onze been a fellow class-leader with Asbury at Wednes- 
bury. And there, too, was Jesse Lee, 31 years of age, that man 
of deep spirituality, yet of “infinite jest and most excellent 
fancy,” whose rare, rich humor, blended with his fearless, hon- 
est dignity and all-abounding grace, made him an easy victor 
in every field of conflict, whether it was with the warm-hearted 
Virginians or the cool, intellectual New Englanders. God give 
to our modern Methodism a legion of Jesse Lees, men of firm 
but gentle natures, which, like sunbeams, shine without an ef- 
fort, and leave us genial, like themselves. By the side of Jesse 
Lee in the Conference of 1789 sat John, his brether, dignified, 
zealous and untiring in his calling as a Methodist preacher. 
Not far away from the platform sat one in the 37th year of his 
life, in the very syllables of whose name there was music; a 
man strong and tender, distressingly self-diffident, yet full of 
fiery heroism, whose labors, abundant for more than half a 
century, are a complete record of our contemporaneous Church 
history. Freeborn Garrettson’s name was and is a household 
word throughout this land. Near by sat one who had been 
among the bravest soldiers in the army of the Revolution. He 
had been a special favorite of Washington. He had abandoned 
his college life to draw a sword for liberty. He had fallen seri- 
eusly wounded in leading the advance up the hights of Flat- 
bush at the battle of Long Island. He had become a soldier of 
the cross, a standard-bearer in the army of the Lord, a faithful 
Methodist preacher, the builder of and the first to preach in 
our Forsyth Street Church—that man of blessed memory, 
Thomas Morrell. 

At the table of the secretary sat one whose name and fame 
will go ringing down the ages so long as the history of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern shall be read. He had been the honor man 
in bis class at Eton College, and from his entrance upon his 
werk as a Methodist preacher in this country had stood in the 
front rank of that brave and brotherly host. He was among 
those who sat in the Christmas Conference, where he was a 
leader in every debate. He made the motion that gave to our 
Church the name of Methodist Episcopal. Asbury said of him: 
“He isa man of great piety, great skill in learning, drinks in 
Greek and Latin swiftly, yet prays much and walks close with 
God.” - The Minutes said of him when he died: ** He was one of 
the greatest characters that ever graced the pulpit or adorned 
the society of the Methodists.” Such was John Dickins, then at 
the age of forty-three. ‘‘ Time would fail me to tell ” of Phoebus 
and Cloud, of Durham and Willis and M’Claskey, and others 
of that memorable Conference of one hundred years ago. 

O rare and sacred fellowship! Like the disciples in the * Jeru- 
salem chamber,” they were of one accord. They were the im- 
mediate founders of the Methodist Book Concern. Three great 
events distinguished the proceedings of that Conference: 

1. It was the first religious body to extend congratulations to 
George Washington, who had then just been inaugurated the 
first President of the United States. 

2. It commissioned Jesse Lee as the apostle of Methodism to 
New England. 

3. It established the Methodist Book Concern. Thomas Coke, 
in writing of that remarkable Conference, said: “It was all 
peace and concord. Glory! glory be to God! We have now set- 
tled eur printing business.” It was an easy thing to resolve 
Unanimously, as they did, that the Book Concern of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church should be established on a secure basis 
and on a lerge scale; that the profits of the books should be ap- 
plied “ partly to finish and pay off he debt on Cokesbury Col- 
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lege, and partly to establish missi and g the 
Indians.” But where was the capital to come from with which 
to initiate the great undertaking? 

The Conference, as a committee of the whole, were almost in 
despair, as they considered the deep poverty of themselves and 
the societies scattered through the country. Up rose Jobn 
Dickins, and said: “ Brethren, be of good courage, and go for- 
ward; I have one hundred and twenty pounds sterling ($600), 
the savings from my life’s labors. I will lend every shilling of 
it tothe Methodist Book Concern, until such time as it can be 
returned to me.” The Conference joyfully and gratefully ac- 
cepted the loan, and by unanimous vote elected John Dickins 
as Book Steward. On August 17th, 1789, at No. 48 Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, John Dickins, with his own hand, made entry of 
the first transactions of the Methodist Book Concern. The first 
book issued was Wesley’s abridged translation of Thomas 
& Kempis’s immortal ‘Imitation of Christ,” a good corner- 
stone on which to build the ever-increasing business and world- 
wide influence of our publishing house, whose centenary we 
this night celebrate. John Dickins, by the blessing of God 
upon his pioneer labors, started a series of influences whose 
vibrations reach to the uttermost parts of the earth and to the 
latest time. Al! honor to the heroic founders of the Methodist 
Book Concern! By the memories of their lives and deeds, by 
all the impulses and inspiration of the present hour, by the 
noblest instincts of our own souls, in the spirit of rejoicing con- 
secratiun, let us who are honored to be their sonsand daughters 
be faithful to our magnificent inheritance, and to Him, whose 
sovereign spirit touches our souls and makes our hearts glad as 
we stand upon the threshold of a new century with its grander 
work, with its nobler heroism, and its assured conquests; and 
may our great conquering Church, in all its revolving cycles of 
history, in its every agency, increasingly have for its inspiration 
that blessed assurance which gave the dying Wesley such con- 
solation when the everlasting sunrise burst in upon failing 
heart and flesh: ** The best of all is, God is with us.” 





DR. BUCKLEY ON METHODIST LITERATURE. 


In reserving the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley for the last 
speaker, the Committee of Arrangements displayed com- 
mendable skill. Althe the meeting had been in progress 
nearly two hours and a half before he was announced, 
hardly a person lett the House, except a few who were 
obliged to leave town, until he stopped speaking ; These 
were the points which Dr. Buckley made in his interesting 
address: 


When Methodism arose it needed a literature for explanation, 
for defense, for propagation, and for instruction. For explana- 
tion, because it was misunderstoed; for detense, because it was 
assaulted and traduced; for propagation, because its ministers 
were itinerant, and the supply inadequate to the need: for in- 
struction, because its converts were generally uneducated, es- 
pecially in the principles of religion. 
ish as the denomination grew in numbers, activity and social 
position. An illustration froma later period may suffice. At 
first it affiliated with the American Tract Society andthe Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union; but their publications were exclu- 
sively Caivinistic and became germs of doctrinal discord. This 
gave rise to the formation of our own Tract Society and Sunday- 
school Union. The more discussion the more inquiry; hence 
the demand for publications to remove misunderstandings, sat- 
isfy curiosity, and unify opinion. 

The system of government and administration is complex, its 
appointments for transient periods, its conferences of frequent 
occurrence. Times and seasons depending upon personal ar- 
rangement are liable to frequent revision and change, the 
usages of the denomination numerous and peculiar, all of which 
required c ‘mmunications constant, full and authoritative, to 
both pastorsand people. Besides, the type of religious experi- 
ence being devetional and emotional to an unusual degree, dey 
manded for its perpetuation and cultivation an unusua! amount 
of easily assimilated religious reading, of all things the most 
difficult to produce and consequently to procure. Methodism 
was compelled to create from its indigenous resources the 
greater part of its essential nutriment for the spiritual life, and 
to edit what it reprinted from other denominations. Such sup- 
plies were all the more important because of the great use made 
of local preachers, the ignorance of many of the traveling 
preachers, and the necessity of class-leaders, all of whom were 
required to give instruction in spiritual things. 

Another function subserved by Methodist literature was to 
develop a class of competent writers, and to afford them a mar- 
ket for their literary products. This was of much greater im- 
portance in the beginning than it is now; for Methodists, except 
in the case of men of transcendent intellect and i 


Nor did the need dimin- 7 


pels,” which had a definiteness and grasp not always found in 
more modern publications. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Book Concern has 
published a large majority of the works included in the Con- 
ference Studies ordered by the Kishops, under the instruction 
of the General Conference, to be used by the local and travel- 
ing ministers in preparation for the examinations on which 
their promotion and ordination depend. Akin to these works 
are the great histories by which it is possible for succeeding gen- 
erations to say reverently: “ We have heard with our ears, O 
Lord, our fathers have to!d us what works Thou didst in their 
days, in the times of old.”” Of these that of Nathan Bangs is 
forcible, because he was so great a part of what he describes; 
while the more elaborate, artistic and jubilant volumes of Abel 
Stevens remain asa priceless possession, having the power of 
instruction, and at the same time stimulating to a holy imita- 
tion and emulation the hearts ot those who read them. Besides 
these there are many local histories and abridgements which 
have done for the denomination what similar works do for the 
country. 

In the domain of biography the productions of Methodism have 
been numerous, the sales immense in the aggregate. Nor is it 
possible to over-estimate the beneficent influenee of properly 
written religious biographies. Of course, discriminating per- 
sons know that absolutely truthful biographies are not writtem 
because of the limitations of human nature as to knowledge 
space, and the effects of personal bias. But they perpetuate 
ideals and furnish inspiring models; and in religious biogra- 
phies, if the type of excellence sometimes discourages, it may 
tend to the natural working out of what is possible to the 
reader, even tho he loses all hope of becoming exactly what he 
admires in the portraiture before him. When the biography is 
that of aperson with whom we have been contemporaneous, its 
intellectual effect is not to be despised, for the mind continually 
compares its own impressions with the lineaments depicted upon 
the page. 

Meanwhile stupendous masses of Sunday-school literature of 
the most varying degrees of ability, from the highest to such as 
on another occasion it would be proper to criticise adversely, 
have been poured forth, teaching the young idea how toshoot, 
sometimes at a mark, sometimes without a mark, but upon the 
whole much better adapted to the purpose than would result 
from promiscuous selections. 

The periodical literature of the Church deserves separate treat- 
ment. The Methodist Magazine is not known to the present gen- 
eration, and when taken from the shelves where it has reposed, 
by the grandchiidren of those who reed it, its contents seem 
singularly dry and remote from the spirit of thisage. This im- 
pression, however, passes away when the time that it appeared 
and its purpose are taken into the account. It gave place to the 
Quarterly Review, which, after various mutations under the tuni- 
versally accomplished M’Clintock, the subtle, tenacious, witty, 
and versatile Whedon, and the intellectually athletic, yet agile 
Curry, is at the present time, as a bimonthly, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Mendenhall, enjoying a larger circulation than it 
ever had, and being in the midst of an unfinished polemical 
conflict upon recondite principles of criticism, is attracting more 
attention than has been given to it for many years. The Ladies’ 
Repository, begun before the great development of magazine 
literature, for a number of years filled an important place; but 
restricted in competition with outside enterprise, and modified 
by the changed relation of women to society and to public dis- 
cussion, gradually declined. Prior to this period the attempt 
had been made to publish a general magazine, under the name 
of the National Magazine. As might have been foreseen, this 
periodical failed, not for want of ability in its editor, nor, speak- 
ing generally, in its contributors, but for want of adaptability 
and demand for it, as it was not sufficient, and it was not avail- 
able asa supply fora different demand. The transforming of 
the Ladies’ Repository into the Nutionai Repository was another 
attempt of a denominational publishing house to furnish a pop- 
ular magazine regardless of past experiences, handicapped with 
fatal defects and incompetences, in competition with the most 
extraordinary development of modern times, sustained by lavish 
outlays, catering to every taste, and managed with consummate 
ability, paid for on 4 scale that would be destructive to the nec- 
essary simplicity of a religious management. 

The weekly periodicals of the Church are in their circulation 
the admiration of the religious world, and as they are so fre- 
quently seen must be Jeft to speak for themselves. It is suffi- 
cient to affirm that without them it would be impossible to 
carry forward the work of the Church efficiently, and if left ex- 
clusively to undenomitational or private supplies, a plenti- 
ful sowing of dragon’s teeth would be likely. The existence of 
unofficial and undenominational publications, and the freedom 
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position, were ostracized, or at best satirized. Also, printing 
and publication establishments were comparatively few, and 
access to the people was correspondingly difficult. ‘To-day 
Methodist writers of ability can reach the best minds in the 
denomination and the public at large through magazines, books 
and the press generally. Nor, when they write upon general 
subjects, do they suffer in the popular estimate materially be- 
cause of their denominational views, gaining sometimes as 
much consideration from publishers and editors because of the 
great constituency supposed to be interested in them as they 
lose in some directions because of the monopoly of literary cul- 
ture which certain circles still affect, it being, however, rather 
a reminiscence than an actual possession. 

Methodist literature, therefore, naturally classifies itself. Its 
most conspicuous function is to furnish regular denominational 
supplies; and if we construct the pyramid philosophically, at 
the base are the doctrinal works. It has published and kept 
continually on band the “ Works of John Wesley,” the Ameri- 
can edition consisting of seven volumes, two of which comprise 
the sermons and the rest miscellanies. These miscellaneous 
works are paralleled in interest only by Boswell’s “Life of John- 
son,” between which there is vastly more similarity than any 
who have not critically read both would imagine. Add to Wes- 
ley’s writings Watson’s “Institutes” and “Sermons,” the 
former subject to proper deduction for the errors of his time, 
illustrating ina high degree Emerson's idea of good writing, 
which is “ to see clearly and state lucidly”; Fletcher's “ Checks 
and Miscellaneous Writings,” useful to a past generation of 
Methodists, by no and means obsolete yet; and Pope’s great 
tho peculiar work upon * Theology.” 

Of Commentaries it has produced a host. Benson, once widely 
used, Adam Clarke, unabridged, in six sturdy volumes; 
abridged, and with a new personality introduced by Daniel 


Curry. Whedon’s Commentary, containing as its presiding’ 


genius the best thought of the acute and vigorous intellect of 
its editor; the painstaking work of a Hunter; the last work of a 
Newhall; the scholarly annotations of Professor Terry; besides 
excellent work by Drs. Daniel Steele, J. K. Burr, A. B. Hide, 
Henry Bannister, F. D. Hemenway,and F. G, Hibbard. Nor 
must I forget the work to which thousands of ministers and 
laymen in the prime of life owe so much for instruction re- 


of speech exercised, and consequent diversity of opinions held 
by the management of the officfal press upon all subjects, make 
it certain that everything that should be will be heard. 

The limitations of a denominational literature are that the 
general public will invariably consider the institution a part of 
Methodist machinery, and infer, therefore, that what it pub- 
lishes is primarily for the use of Methodists, and its imprint 
will constantly confirm that impression. So that, from a com- 
mercial point of view, what is its chief strength is of necessity 
an element of restriction. Of course all works of fiction of a 
purely sentimental character, especially those that are sensa- 
tional, end whose sales run up into the hundreds of thousands, 
are excluded from the list; and the notoriety, not to say fame, 
which the house would obtain by their publication, and which 
is of immense business value to many other houses, is not 
within the reach of the Book Concern. No intelligent person, 
however, regards whatis essential to the accomplishment of the 
end he has in view in the light of an undesirable limitation. 

Naturally the demands of its customers would lead it toa 
considerable extent into the general book trade; and it has 
published, in the aggregate, an immense number of works of 
travel, harmless fiction, general biography, history, science, 
and has done a large amount of business, of which the Chau- 
tauqua publications may serve as an illustration. The number 
of works in its General Catalog is several thousand, many of 
which are of the highest grade intellectually. The travels of 
Dr. Durbin and the works of Stephen Olin in their time at- 
tracted great attention, as did Thomson’s ** Essays, Education- 
al, Moral and Religious,” and his “Evidences of Religion.” 
Whedon “On the Will,” by the comparatively few who are 
competent to comprehend it ard patient enough to read it, has 

. been placed upon the shelf by the side of that most potential 
work, “On the Will,” by Jonathan Edwards, as representing a 
battle of two schools and two intellectual giants. 

Among the more recent works which have attained a high 
place are, Hurst’s “History of Rationalism” and “ Bibliotheca 
Theologica,” notably Harman’s “ Introduction to the Study of 
the Scriptures,” Terry’s ‘“‘ Hermeneutics,” and Professor Ben- 
nett’s great work,on “Christian Archeology.” Professor Bowne 
first commanded attention by his “ Philosophy of Herbert Spen- 
cer” and “Studies in Theism.” Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, continu- 


ally increasing in reputation asa writer in pure fiction, reached 





ceived in the formative period, Longking's ‘‘ Notes on the Gos- 


a large constituency «of readers through three of her stories 
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published by this house, and many other entertaining and ele- 
vating romances for the young, of which “A Damsel of the 
Nineteenth Century” is a type of the best. Nor should the 
great work of Dr. Dorchester, “Christianity in the United 
States from the First Settlement down to the Present Time,” 
and that smaller but very important publication by the same 
author, “The Problem of Religious Progress,” be omitted. The 
house is at the present time engaged in publishing the life-work 
of Bishop Foster in a series of volumes upon Theology, which, 
if completed according to the plan, will constitute a library in 
themselves. Not inthe whcle course of its history has it pub- 
lished works of a higher grade intellectually and critically than 
within the past few years. 

Ready to adapt itself to modern methods, it established a Sub- 
scription Book department through which an immense number 
of most useful books have been sold. “ The People’s Cyclopedia” 
which is being constantly revised, and has received the highest 
commendation and very little adverse criticism, of which so far 
as true its editors availed themselves at once, correcting the er- 
rors and supplying the defects pointed out, has already reached 
the enormous sale of one hundred and two thousand copies, 
which at the ordinary retail price would amount to $1,550,000. 

Since the purchase of the plates of Ridpath’s “* History of the 
United States,” one hundred and fifty thousand copies have been 
sold, while his “History of the World,” more recently published, 
has reached a sale of sixty-five thousand, which, in the absence 
of more elaborate works, is useful tothe people. Dr. Dorchester’s 
book on the“ Liquor Problem ” has had a wide sale through the 
same department, and at the present time the ** People’s Cyclo- 
peedia,” “* History of the World” and of the ‘‘United States ” 
each average a sale of nearly one thousand copies per month. 

For a hundred years Methodism has kept its presses at work. 
You havealready heard from the senior agent something of the 
extent of the business. In all these years nothing irreligious 
has been printed; nothing immoral; everything adapted to pro- 
mote the interests of the country, andof the individnal citizens. 
Successive generations of Methodist writers have been raised up 
under the influence of the spirit of Methodist literature. Many 
of them are still in the denomination; and men of brilliant qual- 
ities and attainments, who fill important spheres connected 
with other denominations, or of a purely literary character, are 
sons and grandsons of those who were educated chiefly 
through the influence of Methodist literature, without which, 
and the moral effects of its religious services, they might have 
been in ignorance and obscurity. 

It is this literature which fills seminaries and colleges with 
students. Without it those who direct the education of the 
young would either have no interest inintellectual culture, or 
divert those whom they influenced to other sources of instruc- 
tion. “Bat perhaps jthe greatest work accomplished by Meth- 
odist literature has been to counteract the natural tendencies 
of strong religious emotion to fanaticism. Without it the holy 
fervor inspired by the first preachers would have run in ex- 
cesses, pernicious to the mind and heart and the body, and 
instead of being to-day coherent, progressive and stable, Meth- 
odism would be dead or dying. 

After the singing of the Doxology, the benediction was 
pronounced by Bishop Foss. 
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THE vote of the Nassau Presbytery, last week, in 
favor of revision was 26 to 9; the vote of the Philadelphia 
against revision was 42 to 23; of the San Francisco 
27 to 22; of the Philadelphia North, 35 to 22. 


....The Committee of the Jersey City Presbytery have 
submitted a report against revision. Under the head of 
the second question it advises that the following overture 
be sent to the General Assembly: 

“The Presbytery of Jersey City respectfully overtures the 
General Assembly to prepare and to issue a brief, popular defi- 
nition of ‘ the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures,’ 
as contained in the Confession of Faith, and an acceptance of 
which is required by the terms of subscription. And in order 
that other Churches holding to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, may unite in this important undertaking, the Presbytery 
would overture the General Assembly to enter into correspond- 
ence with those Churches to secure such desirable co-opera- 
tion.” 


.... The Nassau Presbytery, which voted in favor of re- 
vision last week, adopted the following recommendation 
as to the extent of revision: 

“1. The substitution in chapter 10, section 4, of the word * re- 
jecting ’ for the words ‘ not professing.’ 

“2. The omission of all of chapter 25, section 6, after the 
clause ‘ there is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“3. The omission of these words in chapter 24, section 3: ‘And 

therefore such as profess the true reformed religion should not 
marry with infidels, Papists or other idolaters.’” 
The Committee further stated that there were other mat- 
ters in the Confessional in need of revision, and suggested 
that the General Assembly be asked to formulate a short, 
simple and comprehensive creed. 


....The last General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church adopted a report in favor of amending the 
constitutional law of the Church so as to equalize the repre- 
sentation in the General Conference between ministers and 
laymen. Under the present rule not more than two laymen 
can be chosen as representatives ‘o the General Conference 
within the bounds of any annual conference. This propo- 
sition is to be submicted to the annual conferences for 
their consideration the present year. If it shall receive 
the necessary concurrent recommendation of three-fourths 
of the members of the several annual conferences, the 
electoral conferences of 1891-92 may elect representatives 
in equal numbers with the ministerial, and the General 
Conference for 1892 may provide for their admsssion. 


.... We included the Chicago Presbytery in our table 
last week. Its reply to the second question was as follows: 


Replying to the second question, ‘‘In what respect and to 
what extent?” would answer that some of the members favor a 
very limited revision; others would go to the extent of a new 
creed; but it is the judgment of the Presbytery that the extent 
to which Confessional change shall be carried, and the particu- 
lar form it shall take, be submitted to the presbyteries for con- 


stitvtionai ratification, and may safely be left to such large and“ 


representative committee as the General Assembly shall ap- 
point, it being provided that in any proposed change seast 
the following points shall be secured : 





1. That the full integrity of the system of doctrine as con- 
tained in our Confession of Faith be kept inviolate.” 


Adopted unanimously. 

2. That those forms and statements, especially in the third 
and tenth chapters, which convey, or reem to convey, erroneous 
or unscriptural implications, and which are occasions of stum- 
bling, be modified or eliminated. 

Adopted by large majority. 


3. That God’s love for the world and his command to preach 
the Gospel to every creature be given fuller and more definite 
expression. . 


Adopted unanimously. 


.... It is stated that there are now 150,000 Protestant wab- 
bath-schools meeting every Sunday in this country, most 
of them using the same lesson, nearly 1,300,000 teachers and 
officers, and about 10,000,000 scholars. This indicates an 
increase of nearly fifty per cent. in the past twelve years; 
but there are still about 11,000,000 children to reach. 
Among the many efficient agencies now at work stimulat- 
ing Christians to more and better work in this direction is 
the International Sunday-School Association, the organi- 
zation that selects the lessons now in use known as the 
“International Lesson System.” This is only part of its 
work. By means of State, county and township conven- 
tions it is able to reach every locality in the land. Beiog 
inter-denominational it does not displace or interfere with 
the denominational work; but, on the contrary, strength- 
ens it. In these conventions and institutes the Sunday- 
school workers are shown howto do more and better work, 
and encouraged to go forward with more zeal in the cause. 
The Executive Committee of the International Associa- 
tion have arranged aseries of State conventions, begin- 
ningin Virginia this month, through the South and 
West, and have obtained the services of William Rey- 
nolds, President of the last International Convention, to 
attend them. 


....Some of our Presbyterian contemporaries state that 
the Syracuse Presbytery voted last week in favor of revis- 
ion. This is a mistake. Its committee reported unani- 
mously in favor of revision; but final action was not taken 
upon it. We quote the following from the Committee’s re- 
port as to the extent to which revision is desirable: 


“The Committee attempted nw work of verbal criticism or 
verbal suggestions, Onlyin a general way was there allusion 
made to the third and tenth chapters of the Confession; but the 
feeling and conviction were most earnest that here and else- 
where throughout the Confession no room shall be left for any 
intelligent soul to doubt that we, Presbyterians, believe that of 
all infants dying in infancy, not one of them shall perish, and 
that snfficiencies of grace and merit are found in Jesus Christ 
for all ‘ whosoever will.’ If it shall be the decision of the Pres- 
bytery to specify to the General Assembly alterations in the 
present Confession, the Committee wouid reccmmend that uo 
part of the Confession be wanting in the assertion or inference 
of God's love for all mankind, of salvation in Christ Jesus pro- 
vided for all, and to be preached to all creation. 

“ Your Committee feel that the Confession of the Westminster 
divines, so grand in itself, and so associated with the progress of 
the Church, ought to stand in its unimpaired, integrity—a mon- 
ument marking a great epoch,the beginning and close of a 
splended stadium. By the same Jaw and right ard obligation 
which these ancient worthies bad, and claimed to have, toshape 
acreed, which should express their belief, and their sense of 
need, so have we of this far-off generation the same right to give 
expression to the new phases of the old belief, to a new sense of 
Mtogether new duties, and new oppositions and new opportuni- 
ties which confront us at the very opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury of our Christianity. With profound reverence for the 
Westminster Confession as a symbol of a belief ofa mighty time 
in the past, glorying in it, apologizing not one whit for it, we 
would simply let it be,and with not less reverent hands than 
those which reared that great structure, we of to-day would 
build a simpler confession, a more catholic creed,a more mis- 
sionary symbol of our Christian belief and duty.” 


...We find in the last number of the Catholic Standard, 
of Philadelphia, a very interesting summary of statistics 
of Catholic churches and schools among the Negroes. The 
article is printed from advance sheets of the American 
Ecclesiastical Revicw for March. The statistics of Catho- 
lic churches and Catholic population among the Negroes 
are given by dioceses, and make a total of 138,213 Catholic 
Negroes, 25 Catholic churches for Negroes with 31 priests, 
99 schools and 6,093 pupils. The baptisms for the year are 
reported at 4,907 children and 853 adults. In connection 
with these statistics extracts are given from letters of the 
bishops of the dioceses for which statistics are given. The 
Bishop of South Carolina, in which State there are only 900 
Negroes of the Caholic faith, regards the social, politica] 
and religious separation of the races as injurious to the 
evangelization of the Negroes. Bishop Fink, of Leaven- 
worth, says that if all the Negroes that are converted could 
be kept converted, there would ke a large number in his 
diocese; but owing to their removal to other regions there 
is very little increase to show. He says he has no priest 
who could take charge of a colored congregation, and even 
if he had such a priest he would have to depend for his 
support almost exclusively upon the bishop himself. Bish- 
op Fitzgerald of Little Rock, Arkansas, says that Catho- 
lics in their work among colored churches meet with oppo- 
sition from preachers, white and colored, from school- 
teachers, from the colored population, and in some places 
from the whites, and also, he is sorry to say, from white 
Catholics. He finds a willingness among colored parents 
to permit their children to be taught prayers and cate- 
chism, but they generally refuse to let them be baptized. 
The Bishop of Mobile states that there is no church in his 
diocese exclusively for the colored people, but there are 


‘four churches in which 90 per cent. of the congregation is 


colored. He thinks the best hope of getting a foothold for 
the Catholic Church among the Negroes is through schools 
for their children. In the diocese of Natchez it is stated 
that the best results come from visitation of the colored 
people when they are sick by priests or religious. Bishop 
Becker of Georgia says that in that State the Catholics are 
barely holding their own among the Negroes. Archbishop 
Janssens of New Orleans estimates the total number of 





colored Catholics in the archdiocese at 75,000; but many of 
these, he explains, are Catholics onlyinname. The young 
men from eighteen until‘they marry are nowhere seen at 
church; few even of the married ever come to the sacra- 
ments. He thinks the number of Negroes lost to the 
Catholic Church in New Orleans will reach at least 20,000. 
He says that as soon as the Creole population (and the 
Catholics bave few others) learn the use of the English 
language they drift off into the Methodist and Baptist 
Churches. He also says that the public schools are daily 
encroaching on the French language. With many of the 
colored Creoles, French means Catholic and English 
means Protestant. He thinks that there should be priests 
to occupy themselves exclusively with the colored people. 


....-The tenth annual report of the Golden Gate Kin- 
dergarten Association, of San Francisco, is an interesting 
compend of 186 pages, of details concerning the work 
among the little neglected children of that city. The 
president, Mrs. Ssrah B. Cooper, in reviewing the work of 
the first decade, and speaking of the wonderful progress 
made, says: 

& “ Ten years ago, with a monthly pledge of only $7.50, but with 
an unfaltering faith in God and good people, we set about look- 
ing for a suitable building for the establishment of our first 
Free Kindergarten. We found it, repaired it,and soon filled it 
to overfiowing. Friends came quickly to the rescue, for they 
visited the Kindergarten and saw these poor litttle waifs of the 
by-ways and alleys; children too young to enter the public 
schools, but not too young to learn the fearful yocabulary of 
wickedness from their older compeers on the streets; children 
of brutal fathers and drunken mothers; children of vice and 
crime, growing up to become candidates for our prisons, jails 
and penitentiaries; children born in the’cellars and the garrets, 
with an inborn sense that they had no right to live; among just 
such children as these, ten years ago, in the very heart of the 
Barbary Coast, we began this good work.” 

During these ten years the annual receipts have increased 
from $1,805.70 to $25,295.92. Over 6,000 little children, from 
two and a-half to six yearsof age, have been trained in 
these beneficent schools in that period Mrs. Leland Stan- 
ford has contributed over $45,000 to the work, and there 
are seven Stanford Memorial Kindergartens, with an en- 
rollment of about 800 children. The leading citizens of 
San Francisco are deeply interested in these beneficient 
agencies for saving the children, and contribute liberally 
to their support. This interesting report further says: 

* A recent article, detailing the condition of the slums and 
purlieus of vicein this city, speaking of the well-known local- 
ity where the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association planted 
its first work, ten years ago, says: ‘The Barbary Goast, as this 
special section of San Francisco is called, is pure and undefiled 
as compared with the plague-spot only ten years ago.’”’ 
Arong the results of the decade summarized by Mrs. 
Cooper, are these: ‘‘ A deeper, wider and more far-reaching 
sympathy between the top and the bottom of society; an 
evident moral uplift, slow but sure, in the localities where 
our Kindergartens are located; an increasing self-respect 
among parents; more affection in the houshold, and a de- 
cided tendency to place a higher value upon their children; 
a slow and steady growth in moral quality, and in the sub- 
stantial virtues of practical daily living—such as sobriety, 
industry, economy, thrift, self-dependence, good manners, 
kindness, and temperance in all things.’’ 


.... Thus far 50 of the 211 presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church have been reported as voting on the overture on 
revision of the Westminster Staudards. The following 
table will show how they have*voted, and also the number 
of ministers and communicants each represents : 


















Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min. Com. 
Albany, N, Y. (new ereed).. bs -- 66 9,575 
Allegheny, Penn............ i « 71% 
I Fa ieccikiestcidands én 1 14 1,271 
Baltimore. Md.............- “ 1 4 7,428 
Bellefontaine, O............ 1 4 3,155 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... - i 2 4,584 
Blairsville. Penn..........- 1 30 5,870 
Brooklyn. N. Y......... .-.. 1 6&4 16,389 
I Ts We divccsowt scons 1 55 7,717 
st 16a cccecnsonses om 1 & 4,310 
ee rr es 1 23 2.456 
EE EOE TET 1 © 13,792 
Cincinnati, O............--++ 1 6 9,255 
Geneva. N. Y.... ...--. «5» + 1 @ 4,781 
Huntingdon, Penn......... I . 658 9,867 
Kalamazoo, Mich..........— .. 1 @ 2,462 
Kansas City. Mo............ i in 38 4,063 
Lake Superior. Wis....... ai 1 21 1.739 
Lansing, Mich..:..........- 23 2,317 
Logansport, Ind............ , 25 4,022 
Long Island, N.Y........... 1 » "@ 3.404 
Lown B. H.35. -.3-.. Sioa 1 2,481 
Mahoning. O... ........ -. 1 2 5.271 
re 1 4 3,282 
IN ois ice stcecdevees ve 1 2 967 
Morris and Orarge, N.J.... 1 58 8,419 
a 1 14 2,232 
Naseau, N. Y...........-6--+ 1 2& 2 
Nebraska City. Neb... .... 1 @& 3,389 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 a 7,760" 
New York...........20+.s000+ 1 165 25,526 
N , PORT TT - 1 2 2. 

orth River, N. Y.......... os 1 “& 5,373 
Philadelphia Central.Penr 1 68 15.911 
Philadelphia, North, Penn. 1 59 8,'54 
Philadelphia, Penn........ 1 65 18,215 
Portsmouth, O.. ........ .. *s 1 & 8,495 
Pittsburg. Penn........ .... 1 69 12.949 
Redstone, Penn............. 1 25 4.383 
Rochester, N. Y..... ve * 1 62 9,995 
San Francisco, 1 « & 5,047 

5 1 . 18 5 210 

South Florida. Fla. oe 1 Hn 415 
Steubenville 1 38 7.147 
St. Paul. Minn 1 % 7 234 
qpintty, ex ;. = 390 
Troy, N. Y... 1 4&@ 7,007 
Westchester. N. Y.... ‘ re 1 58 6,589 
Westminster. Penn......... 1 oe a 5,260 
, (RRR 1 . 83 4,519 
1 «384 2,048 312,714 


We remove, this week, the Presbytery of Albany from the 
list of affirmative votes, in deference to the wish of severak 
of its members, who desire that it be counted neither for 
nor against revision. 


y 
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Missions. 


Last week we gave in this column an account of the 
movement of the Indian Presbyterian Alliance for a united 
Presbyterian Church in India, stating that the Committee 
appointed by the preshyteries of the various Presbyterian 
Churches represented in India, had agreed upon a basis for 
union and had presented it to the Alliance, which had ap- 
proved it. Since then a copy of the basis has come into our 
possession. It is divided into three sections, treating of 
polity, doctrine and local organization. The first section 
proposes that aconstitution be drafted for the Presbyterian 
Church in India based upon the constitutions of the Pres- 
byterian Churches in Europe and America; that at all 
meetings of Church courts in which the United Presby- 
terian Church of America is represented, psalms alone be 
sang; that if foreigu missionaries and ministers retain 
their connection with their home courts, they shall have 
no vote in the Indian Church courts, but if they sever their 
connections with the home Churches and submit to the dis- 
cipline of the ecclesiastical courts of India, they shall be 
allowed to become full members; and that in all cases of a 
purely provincial character the synod be the final court of 
appeal. The second section, concerning doctrine, proposes 
the adoption of the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and 
a modern statement of doctrine, such as that of the three 
Scottish Churches, entitled ‘‘ Doctrinal Basis of Union,” or 
the proposed creed of the English Presbyterian Churcb. 
In addition to these it is recommended that the United 
Church hold in veneration the Westminster Confession, the 


Westminster Shorter Catecbism and the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. The third section proposes that there be a General 
Assembly, to meet once every two or three years, the prin- 
cipal language to be English, but not to the exclusion of 
the vernaculars; that therc be five synods, to meet annu- 
ally and deal finally with all matters purely provincial— 
the Synods of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Hindustan and 
Punjab; and that the Synod of Madras embrace two pres- 
byteries, the Synod of Bombay, four, the Synod of Bengal, 
three, the Synod of Hindustan, four, and the Synod of 
Punjab, four. 


. .-The Rev. D. W. Learned writes us from Kioto, 
Japan, under date of January 25th, 1°90, as follows: 


Many of your readers will sorrow witb us in the death of Joseph 
H. Neesima, which occurred day before yesterday at Oiso, a 
health resort on the coast not a great way this side of Yokahama, 
where he had been staying for severai weeks. His remains 
reached Kioto by the through train near midnight last night, and 
were met at the station by the whcle body of students who bore 
them with their own hands to his residence (a distance of nearly 
two miles). Mr. Neesi.ta has been taken from us at an early 
age (only about forty-five), in the midst of his work; but he has 
accomplished a work and left an influence such as few men 
equal. Many of your readers may remember the romantic story 
of his youth; how when scarcely more than a boy bis ardent de- 
sire to learn more of Western countries and of their religion led 
him to brave the law which made it a capital offense te go 
abroad and make his way to Boston; how he was educated 
through the kindness of the late Alpheus Hardy; how when the 
Japanese embassy visited the United States in 1872, he was called 
on to serve as their interpreter and accompanied them in their 
tour through Europe: how he pleaded for Japan at the American 
Board’s meeting in 1874 and returned to Japan that fall and in 
the following year founded the Doshisha school here—a school 
which he has seen grow from seven toseven hundred pupils. A 
girls’ school and a nurses’ training school have been founded 
under the same management, and a considerable fund has been 
raised toward the foucdation of university departments. Two 
of these depaitments, one by Japanese gifts and one by the lib- 
erality of a omnes in New London, Conn., are to be opened 
in the near future. 

Mr. Neesima won to an extraordinary degree the love and es- 
teem of all who knew him. Noonecould be associated with him 
and fail to recognize his sincerity and complete unselfishness. 
Altho he has been able to be in the school scarcely at all during 
the last two years, the students all love and revere him as a 
father, He had beenin infirm health for several years, in fact, 
he has never been strong; but no one imagined till a week ago 
that he was near the end. Altho he has been taken from bis 
work, he leaves a precious legacy in his example, one which 
will long continue here. 


...-The Rev. James H. Pettie writes from Okayama, 
Japan: 


By far the greatest faith enterprise in this part of Japan is 
the Okayama Orphan Asylum, opened two years ago by Mr. 
Ishii, a medical student and his excellent wife, in humble imita- 
tion of the great George Miilier. It has grown word trom three 
orp. s to fifty-five. Its home now is in a Buddhist temple. 
Mr. Ishiiis one of the purest, strongest spiritual characters I 
ever knew in any land. He dependsentirely upon God. His 
faith is something marvelous. e has ga himself for 
these little waifs and devoted his life to this one noble cause. 
The Home has had some remarkable experiences in the line of 
answer to prayer, and those children are just as sure as Mr. Ishii 
himself that God will not let them starve. This institution has 
nodebt. [t spends only what it receives and that most wisely. 
Twenty dollars annually will support a child under the best in- 
fluences. This asylum tho positively Christian is wholly unsec- 
tarian. It is supported by voluntary gifts. Thereisamovement 
on foot to buy the Buddhist Temple for the asylum. Two hun- 
dred dollars will doit. Subscriptions to this cause may be sent 
to Horace Pettie, Esq., Manchester, New Hampshire. 








Diblical Research. 
THE DAMASCUS MANUSCRIPT. 


BY C. R GILLETT, 
LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE following extract from the London Athenwum, ot 
February Ist, 1890, will be of interest to many of our read- 
ers, It is taken from an account of the treasures of the 
Arabic Library at Damascus: 


“ But the great prize of the Library,so far as one can judge 
from the inadequate description given of it, is a Greek manu- 
script of the Old and New Testament, comprising the Epistle of 
Barnabas and a portion of the Shepherd of Hermas. As the dis- 
covery of it is highly interesting, I give an exact translation 
of the passage referring to it: 

**One of the most important of the so-called uncial manu- 
scripts which contain the whole of the New Testament complete 
is as follows: 

“*The manuscript is written on well-prepared parchment, and 
is 124 inches wide, and 13% inches tall. It consists of 380% leaves, 
of which 200 contain the Old Testament (in the Septuagint ver- 
sion) incomplete; but 180, the whole of the New Testament, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and a large portion of the Shepherd of Her- 
mas. The manuscript is divided into four columns, and in 
each column there are fifty lines. This manuscript may be re- 
garded as similar to the Codex Sinaiticus, and, consequently, is 
worthy of a searching inquiry and investigation. The discov- 
ery of this gem is due to us.’ ” 


The “ us’ of the last sentence is a Greek judge in Cy- 





prus, M. Chri. Papadopulos. The article from which the 
quotation is translated appeared lately in a Greek theolog- 
ical magazine called Swrfp, and the translator is S. P. Lam- 
bros. A card just received by Dr. Schaff from Professor Geb- 
hardt of Berlin, says that the accounts at hand with regard 
to the above discovery, had set Germancritics into a state 
of great excitement. The name of the now famous Bry- 
ennios has been connected with the “find” above de- 
scribed, tho it is not clear in what way. 

If the figures given above are correct, this manuscript 
is narrower by an inch than the Sinaiticus, 1 %< inch- 
es shorter, contains two lines more to the column 
(Sinaiticus has only 48), and 34 more leaves. The amount 
of the Old Testament is about the same, 200 against 199 
leaves, and the excess belongs, therefore, to the New Testa- 
ment. Each contains the whole of the New Testamentand 
the Epistles of Barnabas. The Shepherd of Hermas in the 
Sinaiticus is incomplete, and one may hope that the excess 
of size inthe new Damascus manuscript will be found to 
have for us the completion of that book. 

Whether we are to expect to find a manuscript of the 
same “ recension ”’ as the Sinaiticus or not, cannot now be 
said. There is room for conjecture, but none for positive 
statement. Still the facts; that each one of these contains, 
nevertheless, an aggregate of eight lines more than the 
page of the Sinaiticu:; and that it has 34 more leaves; all 
points to radical differences in the manuscript, to the great 
importance of the find, and te the resultsthat may be ex- 
pected to be derived therefrom. It is to be hoped that the 
manuscript will prove to be of a family different from the 
Sinaiticus, and to contain new material to supplement the 
older. 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR MARCH 2d. 
JESUS AT NAZARETH.—LUEKE Iv, 16-32. 





NotTEs.—‘‘The book of the prophet Isatah.’’—This book 
was a hand-written roll of parchment. Sheepskin was more 
durable than papyrus. The whole book of [saiah was prob- 
ably in one roll. ‘And found the place.”—Tho Weiss 
makes the passage a chance find, it is more reasonable to 
suppose that Christ had come prepared to preach his first 
sermon in Nazareth from this very passage which he had 
well in his mind. This was probably not the lesson ap- 
pointed for the day, but the passage of his particular choice. 
“And sat down.’’—The custom was to stand while 
reading the Word of God; but they sat while expounding it, 
doubtless because what the minister had to say about it 
was, in all cases except Christ’s, very much less important 
than the Word itseif. ‘*Were all filled with wrath.” — 
To be compared with heathen and lepers. “Out of the 
Clly . . whereon the city was built.”,—A seeming con- 
tradiction. How can he be thrust out of the city at the 
same time he is thrust to a place whereon the city is built? 
The main city was not on the very brow of the bill, but lay 
below on the slope of the hill itself. The city was built 
upon the bill and about it; but they had to go out of the 
main part of the city to get to the perpendicular encamp- 
ment. The author is more careful in his statement than 
would seem at first sight. “Passing through the midst 
of them.”—Itis a disputed interpretation whether Jesus 
passed through the midst of this mob by a miracle or by 
the personal majesty of his look. That he could awe men 
completely at times is evident. The latter idea seems 
more in accordance with Christ’s character. If he denied 
them a miracle in the synagog, he would not grant them 
one even for personal safety. “Teaching them on the 
Sabbath Day.’’—The most likely time to draw a large au- 
dience—the most public chance. 

Instruction.—The first verse to-day brings us a lesson 
made the more impressive by Divine example, that is the 
Christian duty of going regularly to church. There is 
hardly a more beautiful sight on the other side of the At- 
lantic than the hosts of marketwomen stopping to pray 
each morning in the cathedrals and carrying in their un- 
wieldy bundles. The spirit of worship, which is the great- 
est peace-giver we know of, can be cultivated by regular 
and enthusiastic attendance at church, whether the clothes 
are fashionable or old, and even if the pastor is not over- 
interesting and the choir a third of a note behind the organ. 
The only way to make meetings successful is te fill the 
seats. Numbers carries an enthusiasm of its own which 
the Holy Spirit can control. 

The urban and the city parishes have different claims. 
The question arises, Shall attendance be expected at each 
of the many services of an active city parish? Certainly,if 
onecan. If the family or the business permit. It is bet- 
ter to go to.a Christian Endeavor Society than it is toa 
card party. But there isa certain state of mind, that we 
must admit few attain to, which has been termed “ gospel- 
greediness,’’ where everything suffers on account of an un- 
equal and morbid desire for perpetual spiritual exhilaar- 
tior. Many such examples may be witnessed d tring al- 
most any revival. Such a state may be positively harmful 
to the necessarily gradual development of a Christian char- 
acter. The revulsion is sure toset in. Let church attend- 
ance become a routine and a dutythat neverwavers. Tho 
environment be not interesting, the character may yet 
grow steady and strong in this wide-awake religious expe- 
rience which regular attendance necessitates. 

How about the country charch, where distance is a seri- 
ous obstacle, after a hard day’s work; where mud and snow 
are a disparaging quantity? Astruggleto attend generally 
brings forth the most spiritual meetings. The Lord always 
rewards hardships in his service. The whole parish can 
just as well as not, with the exception of the sick, attend 
every meeting of a country church. Calls upon one’s time 
are few enough in such parishes, and excuses of weather, 
etc., pale before such spiritual recreation. Itis a fact that 
mapy of our country churches are dead; partly because they 
are away from worldly observation and rivalry, but mostly 
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because the good men of the congregation, yes, even of the 
membership, will not go to church, even to hear Luke him- 
self give a talk. But they will turn out to the annual 
church picnic. Let us give them the credit they deserve. 

Christ read a prophecy peculiarly touching because so 
true in its details. It is the very picture of Christ. Christ 
has become the synonym for tender activity. A Christian 
is not primarily a proselyte, or a fighter, or a breaker or 
maker of creeds; he is nothing if not an animated balm for 
wounded hearts and broken bodies. 

The very essense of a life’s ministry is contained in this 
prophecy of Isaiah. If a man pastes the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth verses above his desk or in his pocket-book, and 
then practices them, he is a true follower of Jesus Christ, 

Notice the directness of Christ’s preaching. The accept- 
ed rules of homiletics are thrown to the winds. He makes 
use of no nice introduction to prepare them for his tremen- 
dous statement. What a modern preacher would reserve 
as the climax he hurls at them in his first sentence. It is a 
good rule in church, if one has anything to say, whether in 
the pulpit or on the floor, to say it plainly and boldly with- 
out padding, even if it only take three mimutes or less, 
Most of the best sermons, most of the most telling testimo- 
nies, have been the tersest. Twaddle does more harm in 
public Christian life than in any other sphere of society. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BACON, F.8., Marblehead, called to South Boston, Mass. 
BARBER, J. T., Brainbridge, accepts ca)] to Madrid, Mass. 
DODD, C. H., Weedsport, called to Mount Vernon ch., New 

York, N. Y. 

DUNHAM, H. M., Towlesville, N. Y., resigns. 
EMERY, IRA, Chatham, Mass., resigns. 
HARRIS, H.H., Newton, called to Springfield, Mass. 
HUNTER, J. P., Conway, called to Franklin, Mass. 
LAWRENCE, B. F., Jefferson, Me., resigns. 


Magavem., R. B., Northumberland, called to Wissahickon, 
enn. 


MOULTON, O. T.. Alton, N. H., resigns. 

PETTY, J. E., Stanberry, Mo., resigns. 

RIEMAN, G. B., Monrovia, acceptscall to Oakland, Cal. 

WATERMAN, Dexter, Littleton, N. H., died Feb, 9th. 

YOUNG, T., S.,Ger seo, accepts call to Roodhouse, Ili. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BATES, James A., Williston, Vt., resigns. 

BUSHNELL, SAMUEL (.,, inst. Arlington, Mass., February 6th. 


CARPENTER, C. M., Hartland, Vt. (Meth.), aceepts cal! to 
Tyngsboro’, Mass. 


CATON, CHARLES H., Leadville, Col., accepts call to Rogers 
Park, Iil. 


CHASE, Ezra B,, Kent, O., called to Shenandoah, Ia. 


CONNETT, A. W. (U. B.), Terre Haute, Ind., accepts cali to 
Burwell, Neb. 


EASTMAN, EDWARD P., &o. Bridgton, Me., resigns. 


EGERTON, THomas R., East Gilead, Mich., accepts call to Fre- 
mont, Ind. 


F ASSETT, Jounn, Guildhall, Vt., resigns. 

FURBISH, Epwa4rp B., Lockport, N. Y., resigns. 

HUNTER, H. D., London, Ont., accepts call to Sycamore, I). 
HURD, Epwin T., inst. Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H., Feb. 7th. 
JENKINS, Owen, Dover, O., resigns. 

JONES, ABRAHAM, Blossburg, accepts call to Carbondale, Penn. 
MacKAY, D.S8.,. Scotland, called to St. Albans, Vt. 

McGOWN, RIcHARD H., Cornish, Me., resigns. 

MEATH, P. G., Tama, Ia., resigns. 

ROBINSON, EpwWARD A., Boston, called to Wollaston, Mass. 
RUSSELL, Henry A., Cabot, Vt., resigns. 

SHULTS, Jacos D., Liber and Portland, Ind., resigns. 


SNELL. CHARLES Y., Inkster, No. Dak., called to Princeton 
Minn. 


ee JounC., Littleton, Mass., accepts call to Lake Helen, 
a. 


THAYER, Lucius H., Yale Divinity School, called to North 
ch., Portsmouth, N. H. 


THome. {au A., Clarksville, Neb., accepts call to Marye- 
ville, VU. 


WILSON, WILLIAM, Tonica, II1., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BICKENBACK, A. R., Glendale, Cal., resigns, 
CAMPBELL, James B., Long Branch, N. J., resigns. 
DEEN EDWARD M., New York, accepts call to Hornelisville,. 


FREEMANITE, J. B., accepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 
GERHARD, James A., Maryville, accepts call to Joplin, Mo. 
GLASS, 8S. J., Brookville, called to Allegheny, Penn. 
OGLEVEE, J. A. R., called to Caldwell, Kan, 

PARSONS, W. T., Ardoch, N. D., resigns. 

POTTER, T. C., Amwell, N. J., accepts call to Cedar Falls, la. 
RATHBUN, D. L., Darnestown, Md., accepts call to Falls, Va. 
STINSON, WILLIAM C., Manalapan, called to Dunellen, N. Js 


WADSWORTH, CHARLEs Jr., inst. Feb. 20th, N 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. a Sake 


WEBSTER, George S., East Orange, N. J., a : y 

of the Covenant, New York, N-Y. a eer oe 
WHIMSTER, D. B., Hays City, Kan., called to Walsenburg, Col, 
WILSON, Jonny, Oberlin Sem., called to Maumee City, 0. 
WOOD, J. L., Carson City, Mo., resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CLEVELAND, Epwarp H., New Haven Conn.. accepts 

St. Andrews ch., New York, N. Y. a 
GNATT, J. Grsson, Chaptico, accepts call to Leland, Md. 
HOSKIN, R.H., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 
on CHARLES M., New York, N. Y., accepts call to Rutland, 


SMITH, D. D., Wilmington, Del., accepts cali t < 
Philadelphia, Penn. D o Emmanuel ch., 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALBION, J. F., Univ., Tuft’s Divinity School, accepts call to 
Palmer, Mass. 
CONKLIN, AsraM, Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
FAUDE, J. J., Luth., inst. Feb. 15th, Gethsemane ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
FERGUSON, A. L., “ Christian,” New Carlisle, 0., accepts ¢ 
to East Springfield, Penr. ‘ - eeeaEee ate 
HARRIS, W. H., Univ., Worcester, Mass., accepts call to Chica- 
go, Ill. 
HILL, W. Bancroft, Ref., Athens, called to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
KREBS, L., Luth., Mansfield, O., resigns. 
LAHR, L. B.C., Ref., Canal Winchester, O., resigns. 
LAWRENCE, W. W., Unit. Pres., Allegheny Sem., called to 
SCHENCK, FS. Ret inst. Feb. 
SC 5 .8., -» inst. Feb. 16th, Hudson, N.Y... 
SCHUT KF. M., Ref.. Lima, O., accepts call to Lisbon. Ta. 
VEENSCHOTEN, W., Ref., Greenport, accepts call to Hornells- 


a ville, N. Y. 
WESTEDRAHL, F. 8., Luth., New Sweden, Me., resigns, 
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Literature. 


{The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interesta of owr readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON.* 


It has been understood for several years 
that a history of Mr, Jefferson’s Adminis- 
tration might be expected from that ac- 
complished student of American history, 
Henry Adams. The first installment was 
published last autumn in two volumes, 
covering the first term of the third Presi- 
dent’s Administration, from 1801 to 1805, 
The history of the second term to 1809 
comes from the press this week. 

If heredity is to count in the choice of 
the right man to do this work, Mr. Adams 
would stand at the head of the polls. All 
the Federalism he required would come 
from his great-grandfather, the John 
Adams who, in the gray morning of the 
day when his office was to pass to another 
man and another party, drove from 
Washington in his coach rather than re- 
main and assist in handing the Govern- 
ment to a French infidel, with loose ideas 
enough in his head to ruin‘the continent. 
The second Adams, elected Senator as a 
Federalist, steered an independent course 
into the Jeffersonian camp, and for many 
years afterward reaped the reward of a 
good conscience amid obliquy, until, in 
later and changed times, Massachusetts 
found that she had something for bold 
spirits of his sort to do. Charles Francis 
Adams, his father, under whose eye he 
was trained at home and abroad, has been 
for this generation the conspicuous exam- 
ple of the public man, disliked by a cer- 
tain few who, nevertheless, honored and 
trusted him with the rest. For himself, 
Henry Adams has long been an enthusi- 
astic student of the Jeffersonian period of 
American history; and for a part of his 
life, a professor at Harvard, who im- 
pressed himself on his classes no more by 
full and acsurate knowledge than by un- 
rivaled gifts as ateacher. His books on 
Gallatin and the Gallatin correspondence 
are well known, 

This isa make-up which would lead us 
to expect in the volumes before us a good 
proportion of the solid sense and political 
morality which distinguished the Fed- 
eralist statesmanship, combined with a 
radical independence which the idols of 
the forum could not overawe with their 
divinity. 

The book is in these points precisely 
what we should expect. Mr. Adams’s 
task was not an easy one, and he has 
taken extraordinary pains. Volumes I 
and II have been experimentally in print 
for criticism a number of years. The first 
volume begins with some one hundred 
and eighty pithy and vivacious pages of 
general introduction to the American 
world, over which Jefferson was to pre- 
side, and on which hi. ideas were to act. 
The method pursued is what our readers 
will call as they prefer scientific or posi- 
tive, and has the merits and defects of 
that method. It presents a fair 2stimate of 
the social and economical conditions of 
American life in the year 1800, when the 
total valuation of the country was about 
eighteen hundred millions, an average of 
$328 for each human being, or $418 to 
each free white. This property was held 
in an almost ideal condition of equal dis- 
tribution—a fact whose social value is set 
high by our modern economists; but one 
from which flowed, by necessary conse- 
quence, mavy of the minor social condi- 
tions on which our author animadverts. 
Taxes were trifling, and wages about a 
dollar a day, which sum, by the way, 
was on any comparative basis of values, 
much more than the same labor com- 
marcds now. Five hundred dollars a year 
was then agoodsalary. President Dwight 
said in his eulogy of Abijah Weld, pastor 
of Attleborough, that he had reared a 
family of eleven children on $220 a year, 





* HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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and we recall other examples given in 
Edward Everett’s edition of Pastor Howe’s 
farewell sermon in laying down his 
charge at Hopkinton, Mass. 

These are interesting statistics, but they 
tell us very little as to the actual character 
of the people, and arefar less significant 
than the facts that in Massachusetts popu- 
lation had advanced in the last ten years 
from 378 000 to 423,000, and that drunken- 
ness, consumption, dyspepsia, and ner- 
vous prostration were frightfully preva- 
lent. For the purposes of political history 
a method which relies on a statistical ba- 
sis must be used with great caution and 
with the constant reminder of the limited 
conclusions to be drawn from such sources 
of knowledge. This has not wholly escaped. 
Mr. Adams, who remarks (Vol. I, p. 48) 
that: ‘‘Of all classes of statistics moral 
statistics were least apt to be preserved.” 
But moral statistics are what we most 
need. They contain the heart of the his- 
tory as wellas of the people. Ordinary 
statistics do not furnish the elements out 
of which the portrait of the times or the 
people can beconstructed. Weare under 
many and great obligations to Mr. Adams 
for his minute and vivid analysis of 
American life and ideals as they were in 
1800; but when we attempt to form these 
details into the portraiture of the people 
or the times we are reminded of the 
painter described by the late William 
Hunt, who forgot that the painting of 
every hair on the cat did not make a pic- 
ture of pussy. What Burke said in Par- 
liament twenty-five years earlier as to the 
sale of law-books in America or the po- 
tent evidence of the Federalist are as 
full of meaning as a regiment of minor 
statistics. Suppose Judge Parsons did 
present a copy of ‘‘Tom Jones” to a lady 
and with it a letter commending ‘‘ Molly 
Seagrim” and the usefulness of portraying 
vice. Scotch social morality stood high 
at this time, and did so in spite of Walter 
Scott’s very similar anecdote of his hon- 
ored great-aunt who sent around the same 
book on the sly. 

All this is, however, purely introductory 
in the present history and is leading us far 
from the main point, We read Mr. Adams’s 
chapter on American Ideals as the key to 
his whole work. It explains how far and 
in what sense he is a Jeffersonian, and 
defines broadly and clearly the difference 
between the Federalist and the Jeffer- 
sonian ideals, All through this part of the 
work wecatch glimpses of opinions which 
did they lie in the direct line of the subject 
we might have something to say about. 
There were elements in New England life 
and character which set the people there 
against Jefferson and which cannot be ex- 
plained as the malign fruit of clerical ani- 
mosity, and least of all as an imper- 
fect development of democratic principles. 
Connecticut, for example, the bitter cen- 
ter of Federalist opposition, had almost 
from the beginning, cértainly all through 
the Revolution, and now under Jonathan 
Trumbull, the most advanced democratic 
organization in the country. 

We believe that Mr. Adams strikes the 
key-note to the situation when he tells 
us in this chapter on ‘* American Ideals” 
(page 163) that 

“The revolution of 1800 was in his [Galla- 
tin’s) eyes chiefly political, because it was 
social; but as a revolution of society, he 
and his friends hoped to make it the most 
radical that had occurred since the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire.” 

Mr. Adams’s four volumes not only sub- 
stantiate this assertion, they show also 
what it was in the new President’s policy 
which made it so abhorrent to the parts 
of the country where the people were 
most thoroughly trained in the ideas of 
democratic society and government. He 
was to them not only a dangerous vision- 
ary in politics but a crowned philoso- 
pher whose deepest concern was, after 
all, a social propaganda, 

Jefferson’s Administration cannot be 
judged by the first term. Some of his 
worst mistakes were indeed made at once, 
but he went into office the representa- 
tive of certain political ideas which com- 
manded an enthusiastic support in Con- 
gressand among the people. The Louisi- 
ana purchase fell in this period, and for 
the moment added to the President’s 





fame and crowned his policy with a bril- 
liant success. Its constitutional conse- 
quences and bearing came up almost at 
once, and led to the first great deviation 
of Jeffersonian. statesmanship from its 
original Virginian lines. Mr. Jefferson’s 
passion for peace as a national policy and 
his scheme of substituting the pressure of 
interests (commercial for the most part) 
for the pressure of war and force were not 
only disclosed in this first Administra- 
tion, but so fully developed and proved 
as to have won a degree of success which 
gave the President a strong hold on the 
people. 

When we turn to the two volumes 
which come to us fresh from the press, 
we find the Jeffersonian ship of state in 
the trials which were to test its quality 
and which compel Mr. Adams to charac- 
terize itas weak and visionary. Aud indeed 
these final volumes are as necessary to 
do justice to Mr. Adams as a historian as 
they are toa full and round judgment 
of the Jeffersonian politics. 

The two earlier volumes showed him a 
master in his command of the relations 
between European and American poli- 
tics. The situation of affairs during these 
four years was more favorable to our in- 
terests, and Mr. Jefferson was able to turn 
the situation more tothe advantage of 
the country. In the second term the Eu- 
ropean situation was no less influentially 
connected with our affairs; but it affect- 
ed them far less favorably. Mr. Jeffer- 
son's weak, vacillating and more or less 
visionary attempts to keep out of the 
path of the tempest raging in Europe 
make a chapter of American history 
which has had very opposite effects on the 
two sides of the ocean. In England it 
survived long in the memory of the peo- 
ple, and became the basis of the obstinate 
popular impression as to the American 
nation. On this side of the water it has 
been almost as obstinately ignored. We 
will venture the assertion that Mr. 
Adams’s third and fourth volumes will 
surprisethe majority of their readers, and 
that, too, notwithstanding the fact that 
very few persons will open them who 
have not already a fair acquaintance with 
American history. 

There is perhaps nothing more striking 
in these four volumes than the admirable 
clearness and simplieity which Mr. Adams 
has introduced into this hitherto crepus- 
cular subject of our relations during the 
period of which he writes to Spain, Napo- 
leon and England. 

The Louisiana purchase was perhaps 
better understood. We may say, how- 
ever, in passing, that Mr. Adams throws 
much new light on the whole course of 
the history both in the diplomatic aspect 
and as concerns the constitutional history 
of the American Union. 

The two most absorbing topics of the 
third and fourth volumes are the va- 
rious phases of the Burr conspiracy and 
Mr. Jefferson’s great device for obtaining 
by peaceful means,objects which the gen- 
eral experience of mankind shows are ob- 
tainable only by war—viz., the embargo. 
As to the first of these topics we have 
had no such competent treatment as this. 
It is a humiliating passage in our history 
which is possibly not whoily cleared up 
yet. It is difficult to accept the conclu- 
sion to which Mr. Adams plainly points, 
that executive weakness is the whole ex- 
planation of the President’s conduct. 
Any hypothesis of unexplained powerful 
influence or political motives lying back 
would reflect yes more seriously upon 
him. It bas long been known that Gen- 
eral Wilkinson was a Spanish pension- 
ary and that more than one Federal offi- 
cer, even judges on the bench, were in 
that position. Andrew Jackson was com- 
promised, and on Mr. Adams’s showing, 
more seriously than Mr. Parton is disposed 
toadmit. Daniel Clarke, the founder of 
the immerse property rendered so famous 
by the late Mrs. Gaines’s heroic battle for 
her own, appears in these chapters as the 
prototype of the Secession Senators of 
1860 and 61. New matter is thrown into 
the history at every point, and new light 
thrown on it from beginning toend. One 
theory brought out by Mr. Adams will 
probably awaken surprise, Burr’s want of 
ability, except in the narrow line of per- 





sonal persuasiveness, where he was unri- 
valed in the annals of the world. Of 
Burr’s trial and the events which led to 
the more or less unqualified support of 
the Federalists we have no time to speak. 
It is one of the curiosities of American 
history, not however without its parallel 
both in our own times and in the events 
which converted Jefferson into a Nation- 
alist and Pinckney and Trumbull to the 
Virginia doctrine of State-Rights. 

The other great topic of the two re- 
cently published volumes is the embargo, 
as to which in general we must refer our 
readers tothe volumes themselves. They 
will find there all they will require for 
the most therough acquaintance with the 
subject in the American, European, con- 
stitutional and economico-political points 
of view. 

We are hardly ready to assent to Mr. 


. Adams s assertion that, for an experiment 


to decide between war and commercial 
pressure as a means of attaining national 
ends—as such ‘an experiment it was well 
worth trying. We fully agree with him 
as to the lamentable and demoralizing 
failure of the result. Yet such as it was, 
the embargo was the natural outcome of 
the Jefferson passion for peace; and as 
such deserves all the attention Mr. Adams 
has given it—in some respects, more. 

The fact is the Jeffersonian policy was 
nationally degrading. The nation sank 
under it. After four years the brave, self- 
sacrificing people whom Washington led 
through the Revolution had lost their 
courage and turned pale at the prospect 
of war. In one of his most pewerful pas- 
sages, Mr. Adams describes the Congress 
at Wasbington blenching under thisigno- 
ble fear. 

The responsibility for this was almost 
wholly Jefferson’s, and the sophistries 
which led him to his position lay deep in 
the man’s mind and have made a lasting 
impress on the least noble phase of the 
national character. Instead of force he 
proposed to accomplish national ends in 
dealing with foreign people by the pressure 
of commercial interests. He addressed 
his arguments to their purses, their mar- 
kets, their comforts, their stomachs. If 
Europe would not yield itshould have less 
to eat, and the national revenues should 
be cut down. This is only a masked 
bribery. It depends on precisely the 
same kind of influence for success, The 
effect of it onthe nation who employs it 
is worse than on the people to whom it is 
addressed. The discipline that keeps a 
people up to the war footing and on the 
ground where it can defend its rights by 
force, is morally good. It reacts on the 
national economics and virtue all along 
the line and in every imaginable way. 
Jefferson’s policy of substituting the pres- 
sure of commercial interests sapped the 
moral strength of the nation and led to 
that contemptible opinion abroad of the 
national’ character which the sacrifices 
and hereisms of the Civil War have but 
recently effaced. 

A yet worse result of this Jeffersonian 
policy was that at home, in the circle of 
the national politics, it led to that trading 
of interests which is the one method of 
action which seems to be intelligible to 
the average American politician. 

The real contrast to the pressure of war 
or force is not the pressure of interests, 
Lut the pressure of those considerations 
which control reason and conscience, 
When they fail, the next best resort is to 
force and not to the pressure of interests. 
It was the failure to see this distinction 
that made Jefferson the responsible 
author of so much that has been demor- 
alizing in our national politics, 
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THE UNKNOWN GOD.* 








A NEW volume from the author of so 
good a book as ‘‘Gesta Christi,’’ which we 
understand is already in its fifth thousand, 
is very weleome. The author, who has 
something like an ecumenical reputation 
as a scholar and as an apostolic example of 
practical Christianity, plants himself in 
this new work on the broadest ground of 
catholic thinking and scholarship. His 
subject is not altogether new. In a sense 
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it is discussed in all serious works on com- 
parative religion, as, for example, in the 
late James Freeman Clarke’s “ Ten Great 
Religions.” Mr. Brace, however, conceives 
of the subject ia a manner peculiar to him- 
self, and so far makes it original. He 
takes his first step as a Christian believer, 
who has foynd in Holy Scriptures more 
than a few recognitions of the true 
God outside the limits of the covenant 
people. The phrase which suggests his 
title and serves as the keynote of the book, 
is taken from the New Testament. With 
this plenary authorization, he sets forth on 
the assumption that the religious history 
of the outside world is not wholly given 
over to darkness or error, and makes a sym- 
pathetic attempt to find how far that world 
bas been affected by the presence and in- 
spiration of the Unknown Gud. 

This inquiry differs from the ordinary 
essay on comparative religions, in assuming 
the supernatural authority and wholly ex- 
ceptional position of Caristianity. From 
still another class of these comparative 
essays it differs yet more widely, in assum- 
ing that the world’s religions have all con- 
tained in some sense or degree a revelation 
of the Unknown God. This assumption has 
given the book its marked feature, as it has 
led the author to lay himse)f out in an ex- 
clusive search for the true and divine ele- 
ments of these religions, leaving the false, 
the vicious and the degrading out of view 
as having nothing to do with his present 
purpose. When required incidentally to 
do so Mr. Brace does nut hesitate to use 
language which shows that he accepts the 
opinion as to the moral tendencies and 
practical outcome of other religions which 
prevail among intelligent Ch.istians every- 
where. 

The characteristic feature of his work is 
not an estimate favorable or unfavorable of 
non-Christiaa religions, but the very differ- 
ent and very definite point of studying in a 
historical way the meaning of the scriptural 
doctrine of the Unknown God and of search- 
ing the known history of the great religions 
of the world to ascertain what support they 
give the doctrine. what meaning can be as- 
signed to it in their history, and how or how 
far they have been affected by the inspira- 
tion of the Unkuown God. This point is by 
no means so novel as it may seem to be. 
There is a good deal of it in the broader 
minded of the apostolic and sub-apostolic 
fathers. The principle was not lost sight of 
in medieval Christianity. In one way or 
another it has even come up recently, espe- 
cially in the tacit assumptions of several of 
the strongest conservative polemics against 
the nascent theories of a second probation. 
The vindication of the divine justice in the 
condemnation of the heathen has thrown 
conservative theologians back onto tke line 
of argument pursued by Paul in the Romans 
—the assertion of anatural light inthe mind 
or a natural revelation of the Unknown 
God which leaves them without excuse. 
The conclusion reached by Mr. Brace, 
whether so intended or not, must be viewed 
as a reinforcement brought to the conser- 
vative doctrine that all men have a just 
and sufficient probation in this world. 

Such a discussion as we have in this vol- 
ume is constantiy baunted with the danger 
of seeming to disparage Christianity and of 
lowering its authority by placing other 
religions on some basis of equal authority. 
That Mr. Brace bad this rock to avoid any 
readercan see. He has avoided it with rea- 
sonable success by frankly asserting, where- 
ever he found occasion to do so, the unique 
and supernatural inspiration of Christian- 
ity and thereafter not troubling himself as 
to further adjustments. 

The important questions—how far these 
outside revelations of God can be held to 
be divine inspirations, and in what sense 
which a Christian can recognize, they are su 
—Mr. Brace does not touch, tho he may 
reasonably claim to have put the large sub- 
ject to which they belong in better order 
for discussion by his admirable and, from a 
Christian point of view, wholly unobjec- 
tionable presentation of the facts. We do 
not know where to turn for another presen- 
tation to be compared as to fullness and 
scholarly adequacy with this, not at least 
one which is sympathetic in its attitude 
toward Christianity. Dr. Clarke’s book is 
aimed at a wholly different point. It aims 
at something like a comparative tabulation 
of the ten leading religions of the world 
side by side. This we need not say, is quite 
a different point of view from that taken by 
Mr. Brace. The general fact on which his 
argument turns—that a divine inspiration 
may be traced in other religions—has often, 
andof late, we fear, generally, been turned 
against Christianity as fatal to its author- 
ity. Mr. Brace employs it in directly the 
opposite direction. He finds the basis for 
his argument in Scripture, and his develop- 
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ment of it gives new force and beauty to 
the defense of Christianity as viewed in its 
historical relations. Taking Paul’s sermon 
on Mars’ Hill for his model, our author 
even gives a modest example of the effect 
his ideas might be expected to have on the 
preaching of the Gospel to the heathen. 
The work itself is done concisely. To 
cover so much ground in 319 rather loosely 
printed octavo pages is an achievement 
that has required no little self-restraint. 
The volume contains nineteen chapters in 
all, which deal in succession with Egyptian 
Monotheism, The Jews and Egyptians, 
Akkadian Penitential Psalms, The Greek 
Mysteries, Zeus as Spiritual God, The Re- 
ligion of Socrates and Plato, The Stoics 
and their Writings, Zoroastrianism, Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, and several general 
topics. As we turn back to reflect on the 
work as a whole, the doubt arises whether 
the inspiration which the author has traced 
with so much Christian appreciation is 
more than the divine light placed by nature 
in the mind of man, subject to the same 
limitations and liabilities. Whether the 
author has in all cases given a correct in- 
terpretation to the most ancient known 
forms of religious faith we should be 
disposed to doubt; as, for example, in his 
statements as to Nature worship and the 
pantheistic elements of the earliest Indian, 
Persian or Akkadian faiths. Whether he 
is right or wrong on these points is, how- 
ever, of little consequence so far as his 
argument is concerned, his object being 
not to describe or define the religion, but 
to ascertain what revelation it contained, 
such as it was, of the “ Unknown God.”’ 
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RECENT FICTION. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. By Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Illustrated paper, 75 cents.) Mr. 
Howells is always charming when he is in 
the midst of a novel playing hide-and-seek 
with his readers. The best parts of this 
fiction, and of all his fictions, are those 
where the author appears between the 
lines, cheerful, genial, generous, altogether 
lovable. We know that as soon as he with- 
draws himself the people of his story are 
going to begin nagging one another again 
in all sarts of preposterous ways displaying 
mostly the irritating and petty perversities 
of human nature. Mr. Howells is the one 
novelist who can pad a story to twice its 
norma] dimensions and make the padding 
absolutely delightful. 

4 Hazard of New Fortunes is one of 
the longest, if not the very longest, of Mr. 
Howelis’s stories, and it contains an im- 
mense amount of delicious stuffing the re- 
cipe for which is hidden in his genius. The 
story itself is interesting, as every-day 
events are interesting when arranged for 
our delectation by one who knows just how 
todoit. Most of these people we have met 
before without caring much for them; they 
are not particularly engaging folk, tho 
their foibles, freaks, slang and (in the case 
of the Svutherners) preposterous dialect 
hold us to them even when we get te the 
point of detesting the whole lot. We sus- 
pect that Mr. Howells has, for once at 
least, flung realism to the crows and has 
drawn upon his imagination in making 
Miss Woodburn, of Virginia, speak a 
sort of untranslatable patois that an 
Edisto Negro would be ashamed of; 
but Miss Woodburn is interesting not- 
withstanding the strain on her tongue. 
Humor of the most insinuating sort trickles 
from page to page with bubbles of some- 
thing close of kin to jocundity; and all 
through the story we are aware of a hu- 
mane, gracious, sympathetic spirit which 
is Howells’s very own. It is curious, how- 
ever, to note the apparent perverseness with 
which action—dramatic action, we mean— 
is sacrificed to build up a synthesis of petty 
motives followed by httle jerky impulses. 
There is very little genuine analysis in any 
of Howells’s fiction, scarcely any in this 
one; but there is a great deal of what has 
been accepted as analysis, but which in 
reality is no more than mere tenuous dra- 








pery of reflective humor and cumulative. 


comment flung around and over the ma- 
chinery of his creations ; much better stuff 
this than analysis. 

Howells is, first and best, an essayist, a 
builder of ethereal and at the same time 
substantial word fabrics. He has the mo- 
bility of thought and the elasticity of ex- 
pression, the style, the quality of imagina- 
tion, and the amplitude of humor demanded 
in the construction of such work as Charles 
Lamb accomplished. This combination of 
charming gifts, when turned upon novel- 
writing as he has done, saves the flimsiest 
plot and the least attractive of characters 
from dissolution, and makes of them a lure 


that cannot be resisted. In the present 

work the whole story is pickled, so to say, 

in a delightful bath of this essay material, 

volatile, pungent, irritating, sometimes 

touching but never romantic, rarely pic- 

turesque and forever consciously repelling 

the loftiest and broadest aspirations. This 

is life; it has the ring of realism in its tones; 

but is it interesting life? Is the sketching of 
it worth the while given to it by so true, so 
rare and so powerful a genius? Wecannot 
think it is; and yet we put aside the story 
with a sense of deep pleasure derived trom 

it, or rather from Mr. Howells, a pleasure 
that is two-fold; one limb resting in the 
enjoyment of a warm, manly, healthy na- 
ture, the other based upon the admirable, 
the almost perfect play of a humor, the 
richest and sweetest to be found in contem- 
porary literature. Granted the premise 
that subject is nothing and treatment ev- 
erything in fiction, we should have to say 
that this is a masterly novel. It rehearses 
before us many scenes of every-day Ameri- 
can experience, making us feel sure all the 
time that the commonplace is chosen be- 
cause the author has a theory that the 
commonplace is the only part of life worth 
attention. There ia nothing clearer than 
that the picturesque and the romantic are 
avoided by Mr. Howells with the sincerest 
dread of their influence upon his art. He 
looks into the object-glass of his observing- 
tube for fearthat he might catch a little of 
the blue of distance and enchantment; but 
he is master of his chosen material, shapes 
it cunningly, dove-tails it, putties the 
seams, paints it in the latest shades of cur- 
rent colors, draws about it the raw, slang- 
burdened atmospbere of average contempo- 
rary life, sees to it that we receive all the 
way along a gentle, yet exasperating im- 
pression of the importance attaching to 
the good-humored, half-piayful pessimism 
he is representing, and finally leaves us 
wondering why we have been so much in- 
terested in seeing, civilization as repre- 
sented by society, reduced to its lowest tol- 
erable terms. But behind the scene is the 
maker and manager, always visible, always 
lovable, kindly smiling and powerfully 
magnetic, drawing us to him as only a mas- 
ter can. 

Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales. 
With Notes on the Origin and Character 
of the Pawnee People. By George Bird 
Grinnell. (New York; The Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co. $2.00) If these 
stories are genuine, and we do not feel 
authorized to question their genuineness, 
they are a valuable addition to our knowl- 
edge of Indian legend and folk-lore, even if 
they do not enlighten us much regarding 
tribal origin and history. The first stir- 
rings of romance in the minds of a savage 
people, those rude precursors of the epic, 
the drama and the novel, are always inter- 
esting andinstructive. The peculiar nature 
of the American Indian and the circum- 
stances of his situation preclude the hope 
that his evolution will be along normal 
lines and we cannot, therefore, predict the 
growth of a language and a literature out 
of the rudimentary or elemental materials 
he pessessess; but these are well worth 
saving for the purposes of comparison. We 
are not prepared to decide upon the accu- 
racy or thoroughness of Mr. Grinneli’s 
work; but we can say that its value depends 
wholly upon these qualities. Granted 
these and the book is valuable as a partiai 
report of the folk-lore of a very interesting 
tribe of men. Mr. Grinnell divides bis 
work into three parts: Hero Stories, Folk- 
Tales and Notes on the Pawnees. In the 
first he gives translations of some curious 
romances of a more or less dramatic nature 
bearing internal evidence of their legendary 
origin. In the second we have thirteen 
stories of adventure, tribe life, superstition 
and savage experience. The notes on the 
Pawnees treat of what is known of the 
tribe’s origin, history, religion, warfare and 
customs. Some illustrations, a prefatory 
sketch and a very good index accompany 
the work, which is well printed. 

The Story of Tonty. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. Illustrated. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $125.) Mrs. Catherwood 
writes well. She does not pad her stories, 
nor does she annoy the reader with analy- 
sis, as if the reader could not analyze for 
himself. Going straight at her purpose, 
she makes the action of her story, whether 
light or heavy, begin at once and continue 
to the end. With no great grasp of dra- 
matic forces, and with no especial individ- 
uglity of style, she does what some of our 
most aecomplished stylists fall far short of 
doing; she makes a closely woven, consist- 
ent and, in a degree, satisfying story. It 
is worth doing in a much less effective way 5 
than Mrs. Catherwood’s, this going into 
American history and sketching with bold- 
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brave men who cut the first paths into our 
wilderness. The Story of Tonty is not, to 
our mind, as good as was the *‘ Romance of 
Dollard,’ from the same hand; but it is, 
nevertheless, notably good, standing apart 
bearing the badges of no ordinary genius. 
We suspect that in reality it was written 
at anearlier period of Mrs. Catherwood’s 
development than that which produced 
“Dollard’’; but it may be that the well de- 
served success of the latter induced undue 
haste in preparing its successor; at all events 
the style of this Story of Tonty has grave 
faults. Here, for instance: 

**He remembered his wounds and the sore- 

ness of his bones which lasted for months, yet 
his lips parted over happy teeth, and he roared 
with laughter. . . Tonty’s square, brown 
Itatian face was no more sincere than the red- 
der aquiline visage fronting him and telling 
its vision. . - When she meditated, her 
lashes and brows and aquiline curves and gray 
tones flushing to rose were delightful to a wil- 
derness-saturated man. - Barbe gazed 
straight at Tonty, her gray eyes firing like opals 
with enthusiasm. . . . Neither the smear- 
ing medium of damp weather nor increasing 
distance could rob Barbe of that man’s iden- 
tity.” 
Passages like these all through the book 
force the reader to feel the author’s efforts 
to make her style picturesque. They give 
a self-conscious air, so to speak, to the 
characters, and rob them in a measure of 
their best element—sincerity. Notwith- 
standing defects, however, the Story of 
Tonty is by no means a failure; it is a very 
pleasing success in a field which we hope to 
see explored with greater care by the same 
charming genius, Mrs. Catherwood has a 
bright, fresh, thoroughly engaging way of 
story-telling which a little study of style 
will render exceedingly valuable. 

Prince Fortunatus. By William Black. 
(New York. Harper & Brothers. 50 cents.) 
When a novelist has made for himself and 
his novels a wide popularity, the first dan- 
ger to him is over-production, and this is 
usually followed by a falling off in the ar- 
tistic finish and thoroughness of his work. 
It seems to us that Mr. Black is not as care- 
ful a workman as he was a few years ago 
when he was giving us ‘‘ The Adventures 
of a Phaeton,” *‘ A Princess of Thule,” and 
‘“*McLeod of Dare.’’ Not that he has ret- 
rograded disastrously; for in Prince For- 
tunatus, now before us, thereis much of the 
old charm of style, a great deal of the vivid 
coloring and romantic force; but we miss 
the enthusiasm, the optimistic spirit and 
the genuine artistic fervor which made 
those earlier novels of his glow with a youth. 
ful and altogether magnetic quality. Ap- 
parently he has found it easier to write more 
in the prevailing mood of the quasi-realis- 
tic school. Prince Fortunatus is a very 
light novel of literary and stage life; its 
people are not very interesting, and they all 
come to nothing in the end in accordance 
with the depressing and unsatisfactory rule 
which has abolished the denouement that 
leaves a pleasant aftertaste in the reader’s 
mind. Onething Mr. Black always does 
well, and it is done to perfection in this 
story; he introduces breezy out-door life. 
The incidents of salmon angling with all 
the landscape coloring and all the healthful 
open-air influences are more than pictured, 
they are presented in themselves, and one 
can almost feel the breeze, hear the watér 
ripple, and smell the woodsy perfumes. The 
confirmed novel reader will tind much im 
Prince Fortunatus to delight himself with- 
al. 

Blind Love. By Wilkie Collins. With 
a Preface by Walter Besant. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) This, the last 
novel from the hand of the late Wilkie Col- 
lins, has an interest beyond what its in- 
trinsic merit would excite. In his preface 
Mr. Besant tells us how it came about that 
he had to add the finishing touches to the 
story while Collins was on his death-bed. 
We are thus given a glance at the method 
of composition adopted by the author of 
the “Moonstone,” and the “Lady in 
White.” The notes sent to Mr. Besant 
from Collins’s sick-room showed that, al- 
tho the story was yet far from completed, 
Collins had constructed a very full skeleton 
with much of the filling out, so that noth- 
ing was left to do but to shape the whole 
to proper symmetry in accordance with 
the frame thus furnished. At certain 
points in the current of the story, where in- 
cidents or the action required the emphasis 
of conversation, the dialog had been care- 
fully worked out, while the intermediate 
matter had been indicated by the fullest 
suggestions. As to the merits of the story 


itself they are of the kind possessed by all 
of Collins’s stories, leaving out three of four 
of his best. Its faults are those common to 
most of the over-padded English works of 
fiction written to fill the measure demanded 





ness and strength the romance of those 


by the libraries, or, perhapz, in this in- 


stance to cover allotted space as a serial in 
ajournal. Still, with all the padding, the 
interest never flags and the movement 
keeps expectation on tip-toe. Collins was 
true to himself throughout his life-work; 
during a long career he kept well in the 
path into which he turned with the first 
suceess of his experience and in this ro- 
mance of Blind Love most of his best qual- 
ities are conspicuous, altho they are con- 
fronted with many evidences of a breaking 
up of his superb gift of story-telling. It 
may be a long while before his place can be 
filled in the list of English writers of the 
best sort of sensational fiction. 

Constance Aylmer. A Tale of the Times 
of Peter Stuyvesant. By Helen Fitch Par- 
ker. (New York: John B. Alden. 75 cents.) 
Thisis a re-issue of a story that contains 
many elements of good fiction. The style 
is easy, straightforward, simple, and the 
moral tone of the work is unexceptionable. 
We may say further that as a historical ro- 
mance it has the merit of conscientious ad- 
herence to truth with considerable show of 
dramatic force. It is a story of Gravesend 
in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and deals cleverly with the picturesque 
life of the place and the time. 

The Dean’s Daughter. By Sophie Vetch. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) A 
fairly average English novel is this, the 45th 
issue of Appleton’s popular Town and Coun- 
try series. Those persons to whom the daily 
dose of fiction has become a necessity, a 
trifle less stimulating than tea or coffee and 
scarcely as harmful as tobacco, will turn to 
the pages of the Dean’s Daughter with lit- 
tle danger of missing the necessary, if 
searcely perceptible exhilaration. It isa 
story to be read with pleasure to-day and 
forgotten to-morrow without a sense of 
loss. 

Sylvie and: Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) Whether or not 
this book will delight children is dependent 
on the fashion with children when it comes 
to their hands; for we all know how amuse- 
ment runs in epidemics among the bright 
little ones; but it seems to us that there 
must be a sort of perennial and universal 
fascination in pages so filled with admir- 
able oddities, mirth-provoking incidents 
and engaging drollery. Lewis Carroll is a 
name beloved of children, and grown-up 
folk as well, and this hotch-potchb, entitled 
Sylvie and Bruno is not the least amusing 
of his works. Nor is it merely amusing; 
the receptive young mind will take many 
valnable impressions from its pages and 
catch vivid glimpses of things worth know- 
ing, along with kaleidoscopic combinations 
of the most brilliant absurdities of humor. 
The book is beautifully printed, attractive- 
ly bound, and contains forty-six illustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss; but no beauty of 
print or of binding or of pictures can leave 
so deliciously pure and lasting an impres- 
sion as comes with reading such asketch as 
that where Svivie chooses between the 
jewel hearts offered her by the old King. 


— 
> 





The One Gospel. A combination by the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson of the four par- 
ratives into one record, is a modern Dia- 
tessaron in which the attempt is made once 
more to blend all the features of the four 
narratives into one, withoert losiug what is 
distinctive in each. The most important 
drawback on the method followed in this 
Harmony is the omission of all citation 
marks to enable the reader to identify the 
passages easily. The separate ,ospels are 
broken up into passages which re-appear 
in the combined varrative with nothing to 
identify them. Thisisa point which might 
easily be, and in works of this nature 
generally is, met by marginal references. 
The work itself is done with much ingenu- 
ity and hasits uses. (The Baker & Taylor 
Co. 75 cts.)}——Readers of The Father- 
hood of God, by the Rev. Wm. H. Black, 
D.D. (St. Louis, Mo.), will find it acollection 
of five well-put lectures by a pastor in the 
Cumberland branch of the Presbyterian 
Church who preposes to substitute in theol- 
ogy the idea of the Divine Fatherhood for 
that of Divine Sovereignty. The book is 
suggestive. It is also strong in moving 
with the present tendencies of Chris- 
tian opinion and feeling. (Cumberland 
Pres. Pub. House; Nashville. 7 cts.) 
We have followed with no little inter- 
est the ingenious line of thought developed 
by Taomas F. Campbell, A.M., in his little 
book on the Genesis of Power and the Me- 
dia through which I[t Acts. (John B. 
Alden. $1.00.) The author discusses the 
nature of power, traces it back to will, and 
develops an interesting theory as to the 
need and nature of revelation in the de- 
pendence of mind on language. From this 
point the author proceeds to develop a the- 
ory of practical Christianity which, while 
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free ecclesiastically and making for the 
broadest union on the doctrinal side, ac- 
cepts the traditional evangecalism and 
lays emphasis on the practical rather than 
the theoretic side of the Gospel. The book 
is thoughtful and suggestive. ‘We have 
no space for a detailed notice of The Gate 





_and the Cross; er, Pilgrim’s Progress in 


Romans, by the Rev. George B. Peck. 
(Watchword Publishing Co., Boston. $1.00.) 
It i¢ an earnest book, dealing faithfully 
with conscience in the form of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, but, as that book is, based on the 
Epistle to the Romans, and dwelling on 
the view of Christian life aud duty given in 
that Epistle. 


Natural History Object Lessons. A 
Manual for Teachers. By George Ricks, 
B. Se. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25) 
This is a book which must prove very use- 
ful to teachers who are required to lead 
bright, inquisitive classes of boys and girls 
through the more practical lessons of nat- 
ural history and applied science cognate 
thereto. The book is divided into two 
parts. The first treats of Plants and their 
Products, and Animals and their Uses. 
Botany is outlined sufficiently to give the 
proper reminders to the teacher, and to 
shape the course of his lectures and illus- 
trations on the black-board. This botani- 
cal section consists of nine short chapters, 
and is followed by asection on the Econo- 
mic Products of Plants; then comes a sec- 
tion of ten chapters on animals and their 
Uses. Sixty-eight specimen lessons are 
arranged for the teacher, and these are fol- 
lowed by examples of outline drawings for 
the blackboard. From beginning to end 
the work is simple, direct and, in the main, 
accurate. It does not, of course, take the 
place of a special treatise, nor can it serve 
the student as a text-book; but as a guide 
for the apt and well-trained teacher in sug- 
gesting to him a thousand and one pleasing 
and effective applications, elucidations and 
illustrations with which to make his teach- 
ing engaging and effective, it certainly is a 
most useful book. 


East Coast Days and Memories. By the 
Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.”’ (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25.) A thoughtfnl 
and helpful book, full of suggestions for 
the amelioration of life’s smaller ills, and 
breathing throughout a quiet humor and a 
graceful scholarship. Such a bcok is not 
to be described; for on one page it is one 
thing, on another page quite a different 
thing, and yet on every page it is pure, en- 
tertaining, and oftentimes instructive. We 
can think of no better gift to a young man 
who likes the company of a sound-minded 
and pure-hearted writer than this charming 
bundle of essays; but it is a book for the 
old as well as the young. 


Horatius Bonar, D.D. A Memorial. 
(Robert Carter & Brothers. $1.00.) Hora- 
tius Bonar has sung himself intosomething 
like ecumenical recognition. His hymns 
have gone farther than his sermons; yet he 
was a good preacher and a beloved minister. 
His many friends in this country will re- 
spond to the warm praise commingled with 
the bioyraphical recollections published in 
this brief Memoria]. It contains a number 
of sermons preached in connection with his 
death, which occurred on the last day of 
July last summer. The collection contains 
also some fragments from Dr. Bonar’s pen 
and notes on his writings, his prophetical 
views and his family. 

Willis Peyton’s Inheritance. By Emi 
Sherwood. (Boston; The Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 75 cents.) A very .well- 
told story of Washington life, showing 
the troubles, trials, temptations and suffer- 
ings of those who depend for fortune upon 
success in prosecuting Government claims. 
It is a dark story in some of its features, 
too dark for pleasant reading: but in the 
end the sunlight comes out. This is a first 
book, and, tho well told, does not give us 
much promise of anything above the com- 
monplace from its author. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. C. Heats & Co. will issue at once 
De Musset’s Pierre et Camille, edited 
with notes by Prof. O. B. Super, Carlisle, 
Penn. 





..The February New Review contains 
a paper by Mr. Hamilton Aide on “ The 
Deterioration of English Society.’”’ Mr. 
Parnell isthe subject of atrenchant but 
civil study in the same. 


...«The Second Part of Gregory and Ab- 
bot’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Greek 
New Testament, Editio VIII, Critiea 
Muior, is at last out, and to be had of B. 
Westerman & Oo. for $3.40. 
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.... Seed Corn, noticed by us February 6th, 
is not of English origin. The useful little 
book was compiled by a Mr. Perren, 
now residing in the West, and the type was 
set up by Fleming H. Revell, in Chicago. 


-..-Ginn & Co. publish in April “ Ele- 
ments of Structural and Systematic Bota- 
ny,” for high schook& and elementary 
college courses. By Douglas Houghton 
Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the 
Indiana University. 


..La Revue Francaise which was sus- 
pended last: April after the first n umber, 
has resumed publication with No. 2 dated 
February, 1890. It makes a brilliant ap- 
pearance and has an interesting table of 
contents. The future numbers are to be 
illustrated. 


...Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York, announce a new story by Judge 
‘Tourgee, ‘“‘ Pactolus Prime.’”’ Whule deal- 
ing with an entirely new pbase of the race- 
problem, the author slashes right and left 
at the pet follies of the time and touches a 
good many people who perhaps have little 
thought ot being hit. 


..The March Century wili contain a 
paper on “Glasgow a Municipal Study,” 


.by Dr. Albert Shaw, of Minneapolis, one of 


the most thorough students of public ques- 
tions in the country. Major Powell, Di- 
rector of the U.S. Geological Survey, will 
begin in the same a series of three papers 
with maps on “‘ Irrigation.” 


.-The Scribners have acquired from 
Henry M. Stanley all the American rights 
to his personal narrative of the Emin Pasha 
Expedtion. Prior to the publication of the 
complete work Stanley is to publish an ar- 
ticle in Scribner’s Magazine on his last 
journey—a subject which the great traveler 
has reserved wholly to himself. 


..Professor William Knight, of St. An- 
drew’s University, Scotland, editor of the 
standard edition of Wordsworth, writes to 
Dr. William J. Rolfe, in regard to his edi- 
tion of “The Select Poems of William 
Wordsworth”’: ‘‘ Your selection is excellent 
and must do grvat good. No better service 
can be done than to popularize Wordsworth 
in America.” 


..In pursuance of their plan of publish- 
ing authoritative and carefully edited texts 
of the writings of the ‘‘ Fathers of the Re- 
public,” the Putnams will issue in four 
volumes, uniform with their editions of 
Hamilton, Franklin, and Washington. the 
*“ Writings of Chief-Justice Jay,” edited by 
Prof. Henry P. Johnston, with the assist- 
ance of the present John Jay. This will be 
followed by “ The Writings of Jefferson” in 
nine volumes. 


..The adventures of Stanley have not 
only been dramatized and played upon 
the stage, but a German author has already 
produced a ‘‘Stanleyade,” an epic poem, 
which in print covers 698 large octavo pages. 
The title is ‘ Congo-Journeys”’ (Congo- 
Fahrten); the work has appeared anony- 
mously in Dresden, issued by the house of 
E. Pierson. The poem is composed in the 
meter of the Nibelungenlied, and is not 
without some literary merit. Its eulogy of 
African wonders are so extravagant that it 
almost looks like an advertisement of East 
African Society. 


.-The sensational element when intro- 
duced into what ought to be sober scientific 
research is especially mischievous in its 
effects. The laurels of Janssen, who has 
endeavored.to establish the thesis that the 
Reformation was the greatest calamity that 
ever befell Europe, will not allow minor 
minds among the Catholic authors to rest 
in their sleep. The same general theme is 
repeated by others in countless variations. 
The latest specimen of this modern wisdom 
is that of the Priest Vicentius Hozak, a Bo- 
hemian, who has undertaken to prove that 
Luther, far from enriching and ennobling 
the German language, really demoralized 
and depraved it. He claims to have spent 
half his lifein gathering the evidences in the 
case. Over against such claims the convic- 
tion of the philologean Grimm will stand, 
who declared that ‘“‘Luther created the 
German language.” 


..The March Atlantic will contain an 
important paper by Prof. Jonn Trowbridge 
of Harvard, which will interest people who 
wish to master the useful art of not being 
killed by electric wires. William R. Thay- 
er is to have in the same a paper on the 
“ Trial, Opinions and Death of Bruno.”’ Dr. 
Holmes still holds the readers of the At- 
lantic *‘ Over the Tea Cups”; while ** Loiter- 
ing through the Paris Exposition” will 
give them the impression of a delightful 
stroll through the world’s great Vanity 
Fair. TheTrans-Atlanéic for the month 








epens with a full and varied table in 
which the first number relates to Turgé- 
neff, an’ the second to ‘‘ Progress in Per- 
sia,’’ showing how rapidly Occidental civili- 
ization is penetrating the East. The 
Chautauquan for March is to have a sharp 
paper on “ Common Sense as to Christian 
Science” in which Dr. Henry M. Dexter 
will say that 


“ To tell the honest truth, common sense can- 
not help feeling that this whole business of 
so-called ‘ Christian Science,’ is a disgrace to 
the intelligence of the age. As a pretended 
‘system ’it is as incoherently absurd as for a 
man to propose to pile Park Street Church upon 
the State House dome, and Bunker Hill monu- 
ment upon both, and watching his opportunity 
upon some clear night to plan to stretch out his 
hand from the apex of the incongrouus heap, 
to catch hold of the tail of the Great Bear, and 
swing himself through space to sit a-straddle 
upon the North Star.” 





..The recent death of tre veteran theo- 
logian, Dr. Hause, of Jena, is a reminder 
that the ranks of historians in our genera- 
tion have been exhibiting some remarkable 
cases of mental vigor and steady literary 
activity at an age when scholars are gener- 
ally supposed to be resting on their laurels. 
It is only about two years since Ranke died 
in the harness, at an ageof more than 
ninety, and it is only a few months since his 
last literary remains were published. Hase, 
next to Neander, probably the greatest 
Church historian of the nineteenth century, 
died witbin a few months of ninety, at work 
upou a new edition of his general ecclesias- 
tical history. Our owno Bancroft is as old 
as the present century. The most notable 
illustration of a youthful veteran historian 
was Déllinger, of Munich, whose death was 
chronicled last week. He had recently cele- 
brated his ninety-first birthday amid show- 
ers of congratulations from at home and 
abroad. His work with brain and penin 
the last few years has been phenomenal. 
Not only did he issue his addresses to the 


Royal Society of Bavaria, of which he had 
been president for two decades; but in con- 
junction with Reuss he also published two 
massive volumes on the “Morals of the Jesn- 
its,’”’ containing a vast amount of rich and 
new material on this vexed question, and 
bad begun a series of volumes on the “ He- 
retical Movements of the Middle Ages,” 
on which subject he had for many years 
been collecting a great mas; of unpublished 
matter. 
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Law, How hendest Thou? ?” A Novel. By 
G. Washington Moon, 1 F.R.S.L. Sec- 
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NOW READY. 
The March Part of the 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


IT CONTAINS 


FOUR COMPLETE STORIES, 


and the beginving of a new story, 


“Flower 0 the May”; 


Spendid Colored Fashion Plate com- 
prising 24 Figures of LATEST PARIS 
FASHIONS ; 

Toilet-Mat in Embroidery, one of a 
complete set ; 


Gigantic Supplement with the LATEST 
PARIS FASHIONS, containing 48 figures; 
A pattern for Senorita Jacket; Cookery 
recipes; Pastimes; Music; Fancy Work, etc. 


No lady should fail to read this number, 


Price, 30 cents a copy; yearly, $4. including 
the extra Christmas Number. For sale by 
all newsdealers. 


THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal 


is published monthly, on the 15th of the 
month previous to its date. 

Any Newsdealer will take your subscrip- 
tion for two or three months, or for any other 
period, beginning with January or any other 
issue. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS 00, 


83 & 85 Duane Street, 
One Door East of Broadway, NEW YORK. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
L , 


Evolution of Man and Chris- 
tianity. 


Bv the Rev. HOWARD MACQUEARY. 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 


“There can be little doubt,” savs Professor Le 
Conte, ‘that we are now onthe eve of the greatest 
change in traditional views that has taken place since 
the birth of Christianity. This change means not 
a readjustment of details only, but a reconstruction of 
Christian theolovy. It is because | am firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of these profound words thatI 
have written this book. Evolution is in the air’ 
and its fundamental tenets are being accepted (per- 
haps unconsciously) by all classes of minds. It be- 
hooves us, then, as religious teachers to recognize 
this fact, and adjust our theology accordingly.—From 
the Preface.” 


Hygiene for Childhood. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CARE OF 
CHILDREN AFTER THE PERIOD 
OF INFANCY TO COMPLETION OF 
PUBERTY. By FRANcIs H. RANKIN, 
M.D., President of the Newport Medi- 
cal Society. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 
cents. 





12mo, 


ITT. 
Robert Browning’s Princi- 


pal Shorter Poems. 


APPLETON’S TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 
50 cents. 

Browning was so voluminous a writer that his 
complete works are practically inaccessible tomany 
readers. The present collection includes every- 
thing by which he is best known, except the dramas 
and very long poems. 


IV. 
The Dominant Seventh. 


A MUSICAL STORY. By KATE ELIzA- 
BETH CLARK. 12mo, half cloth. Price, 
50 cents. 

A novelette by a*young author whose first effort is 


marked bya charm and gracethat commend it to 
all readers of taste. 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail on eceipt of 


1,3 AND 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 





by Howells. Miss Ritchie’s Essay on Rus- 
kin. Waldstein’s Restored Head of Iris. 
Pennell’s Venetian Boats. Krehbiel on 
Wagner’s Music. Three Short Stories. 
Poems, ete. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


March. 


The Army of the United States. By 
General WesLty Merritt, U.S.A. With eight 
illustrations, drawn by Rerus F. ZogBaum. 

The Shadow of a Dream. A Story. Part 
IL. By Wittiam DEAN HOWELLS. 


John Ruskin: at Essay. By ANNE THACKE- 
RAY RITCHIE. With six illustrations, from an 
etching by HuserT HERKOMER, A.R.A., and 
drawing by HARRY FENN. 


Venetian Boats. By E.izaserH Rosins 
PENNELL. With twenty illustrations, from 
drawings by JosEPH PENNELL. 


Manila and its Surroundings. By Dr. 
SAMUEL KNEELAND. With six illustrations. 
Short Stories: On tbe South Shore. By MarR- 

GARET CrosBy. (Three illustrations, by C. 8. 
REINHART.)—An Ignoble Martyr. By REBECCA 
HARDING Davis.—Our Invalid Wives. By 

Lizziz W. CHAPNEY. 


The Restored Head of Iris in the 
Panthenon Frieze. By Dr. CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN. Five illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 


The Winged Victory of Samothrace. 
By THEODORE CHILD. Three illustrations (one of 
which is the Frontispiece ot the number) from 
drawings by L. O. MERSON and a photograph. 


How to Listen to Wagner’s Music. 
By H. E. KREBBIEL. 


The Naja-Kaliu, or Cobra Stone. By 
Professor H. HENSOLDT, Ph.D. 

Five Poems: TheCadet. By Rost HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP. — Root and Flower. By GERALD 
MassEY.—* The Rest is Silence.” By Joszra 
B, GILDER.—A Dream Victory. By CHARLES 
WASHINGTON COLEMAN.—* Unanswered.” By 
FLORENCE HENNIKER, 


“1 must have this tooth out.” Full- 
page illustration from a drawizg by GEorGe Du 
MAURIER. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 

George William Curtis, 10 the ‘*‘ Editor’s 
Easy Chair,” discusses “Robert Browning in 
Italy,” **The Duties of good Fortune,” and 
“A Pan-American View.” 


William Dean Howells, in the ‘Editor's 
Study,” discourses on ‘A Diplomat come to 
Judgment of the Literary Life,” taking as a text 
the Hon. E. J. Phelps’s recent paper on “ The 
Age of Wor:ls.” 


The “‘ Editor’s Drawer,” contains a dis- 
cussion, by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, of the 
relative merits of the rose and the chrysanthe- 
mum, and the usual miscellany of wit and hu- 
mor. 








The number also contains the ** Monthly Record of 
Current Events,’ and Literary Notes by LAURENCE 
HutTron. 


Harper’s Periodicals, 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.. ........... Postage frees “ 
TARTS bt Aye eeecces: cocccce 
HARPER’S BAZAR..... .........00 * { o 
HARPER’ s YOUNG PEOPLE. .....- ? 20 


Rooksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should 
he accompanied by Post-ofice Monev Order or Draft. 
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Financial. 


SENATOR STEWART ON SILVER. 


SENATOR STEWART, of Nevada, recent- 
ly published a long letter in the Tribune 
of this city, in which he strenuously ad- 
vocated the free and unlimited coinage of 





silver dollars by the Mints of the United | 


States, made a legal tender at their nomi- 
nal value in the discharge of all con- 
tracts. The meaning of this proposition 
is that any person or corporation shall 
have the right to deposit silver bual- 
lion at any of these Mints for coinage on 
private account, and then receive there- 
for coined silver dollars in return, less 
the trifling cost of the coinage. This in 
respect to such depositors would change 
the silver law of 1878, 

The silver dollar thus coined would con- 
sist of 412} grains of standard silver. 
The gold dollar as provided for by exist- 
ing law, consists of 25.8 grains of stan- 
dard gold. These two classes of dollars 
are graded to each other upon the as- 
sumptien that sixteen pounds of silver 
are equal in value to one pound of gold; 
and hence the coinage ratio between the 
two metals is as 16 to 1. This, however, 
as is well known, is a false ratio, since it 
greatly overvalues silver bullion. The 
matter of fact is that, at the present price 
of silver in the markets of the world it 
takes about twenty-three pounds of silver, 
or seven pounds more than the coinage 
ratio, to buy one pound of gold, Here is 
a very wide difference between the coin- 
age valuation and the commercial value 
of silver. It is byreason of this differ- 
ence that the Government has, within the 
last ten years, by the process of buying 
silver and coining it into dollars on its 
own account, made a profit amounting 
in the aggregate to the huge sum of 
some $57,000,000, 

Carry out then the theory of Senator 
Stewart as advocated in his letter, and 
generally demanded by the extreme sil- 
ver men, and the result would be that, 
for the sake of the enormous profits to be 
made thereby, private depositors would at 
encecram the Mints of the United States 
with silver bullion, and have it comed 
into silver dollars on their account. The 
huge profit to accrue from the operation 
would lead them to this course. The 
surplus silver of other countries would in 
large quantities be poured into this coun- 
try for coinage; and the whole land 
would, in a comparatively short time, be 
flooded with depreciated silver dollars. 
Gold, by a law as fixed as that of yravi- 
tation, would retire from this country, 
and seek for itself commercial and finan- 
cial quarters elsewhere, and practically 
cease to be the standard of value in the 
United States, being superseded and dis- 
placed by the cheaper and less valuable 
silver dollar. The final result, at no dis- 
tant day, would bea great financial crisis 
that would sweep from oneend of the 
land to the other. The United States 
would become a silver country, like 
China and India, and in this respect 
would part company with the great com- 
mercial nations of Europe, with which 
far the larger part of its international 
commerce is conducted. lf the experi- 
ence of the past be worth anything in 
judging of the probabilities of the future, 
such is the financial millennium that 
Senator Stewart and the extreme silver- 
ites would give to the country, if they 
could have things their own way. 

The Senator, however, expresses the 
opinion that if the Mints of the United 
States were opened tothe free and un- 
limited coinage of silver dollars, this sin- 
gle fact would of itself so raise the mar- 
ket price of silver that sixteen pounds of 
silver would speedily become the com- 
mercial equivalent of a pound of gold, 
and thus make the gold dollar and the 
silver dollar equal in real value. This 
seems to us an inference wholly unwar- 
ranted by the premises. The Government 
has now, for more than ten years, been 
buying silver at the rate of not less than 
$2,000,000 worth of silver each month, and 
coining the same into silver dollars; and 
the price of silver in the general market 
of the world is to-day less than when it 
began the process. This purchase and 
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coinage have had no perceptible effect 
whatever in preventing the fall of silver 
or in restoring it to its former price. 
The amount of silver thus bought and 
coined as compared with the whole stock 
of silver in the world, is so small that it 
has really F pacsenery no impression upon 
the general market price of this metal. 
The simple truth is, that the United 
States, acting separately and alone, with- 
out the concurrence and co-operation of 
the great commercial nations of Europe, 
cannot create such a coinage demand for 
silver as materially to affect its price in 
the world. The experiment thus far 
made bas proved a total failure; and the 
like result is very sure tc follow if the 
experiment was continued in the form 
proposed by Senator Stewart. The sil- 
ver question, inapplication to this coun- 
try, and also to the world, is essentially a 
bigger question than any one nation of 
the earth can bandle. 

If the leading nations of Europe and 
the United States were to come to an 
agreement as to the true ratio of value 
between gold and silver, and were then 
to open their Mints to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver on the basis of this 
ratio, the situation would be very differ- 
ent from what it is at the present time, 
and from what it has been for several 
you past. The bi-metallists of Europe 

ave made strenuous efforts to secure 
such anagreement. Several International 
Monetary Conferences have been held, and 
in some of them the United States Gov- 
ernment has been represented; and the 
result bas been an absolute failure to se- 
cure the necessary concurrent action. 
The European nations seem quite willing 
that the United States should pursue the 
silver experiment of coining depreciated 
dollars, and take the consequences; but 
these nations, especially Great Britain and 
Germany, do not propore to be helpers in 
this experiment, or adjust their coinage 
system to its demanas. And so long as 
Europe maintains its present attitude on 
the silver question, the ideas of Senator 
Stewart seem to us impracticable and in- 
— to the last degree. 

he plan of Secretary Windom is en- 
tirely different in its leading ideas; and 
yet we bave very strong doubts whether, 
if put into practice, it would materially 
change the present status of the silver 
question, with the single exception of 
stopping the coinage of silver dollars. 
The truth is thac, as the result of natural 
causes, silver has lost its former position 
as a monetary metal when compared 
with gold; and we do not believe that it 
will ever be again restored to that*posi- 
tion, any more than we believe that the 
old-fashioned post-coach will be what it 
was fifty yearsago. Gold, as the conse- 
quence of its greater value in proportion 
to its weight, is a better metal than silver 
in which to conduct the great exchanges 
of modern commerce, and naturally re- 
mits silver to a subordinate and subsid- 
iary position. We regard this as a fixed 
fact, and hence do not believe in the 
final success of avy experiment that pro- 
poses to put gold and silver into exactly 
the same monetary category. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


For the time being, Wall Street inter- 
ests are suffering a partial re-action. 
The hopeful tone with which the 
year opened has been counteracted 
partly by a hardening tendency in the 
money market, partly by disquieting 
symptoms of actual or probable rate-cut- 
ting among the Western railroads, and 
partly by the maneuvers of the “‘ bear ” 
side of the Stock Market to turn to ac- 
count the disappointment of their ‘‘bull” 
opponents. 

The large loss of lawful money and the 
increase of eight millions on the loans 
shown by the bank statement of Febru- 
ary 8th was not necessarily an unfavor- 
able symptom; for changes of that char- 
acter and of like extent usually occur, 
from entirely normal causes, in or about 
the first week of February. But to that 
large majority who never see beneath the 
surface of things, these changes are dis- 
couraging, and the disappointment is 
intensified by the bank statemeut of the 
15th inst., which, owing to a heavy drain 
into the Sub-Treasury, showed a further 
loss of $2,361,000 in the surplus of reserve 
beyond the 25 percent. legally required. 
The consequence has been a general 
hardening of the rates for money, and 
during the past week 4 to 1 per cent. 
more has been paid on all losses of loans. 
The general aspect of symptoms, how- 
ever, affords no indication that this 
state of the loan market is likely to con- 
tinue for any lengthy period. At all 
interior points, money shows an easier 
tendency, and exchange rules in favor of 
this city; and the only drain updn New 








York comes from the Eastern cities, 
where there is already a perceptible turn 
in favor of ease. There is thus a reason- 
able probability of an early strengthening 
of the reserves of our Clearing House 
banks. 

Stock speculation is dull, and the 
‘** bulls,” being disinclined to operate un- 
til the situation changes in their favor, 
the “* bears” are in control, and find little 
difficulty in forcing moderate declines. 
The recent stringency in money at Lon- 
don has induced the return of consider- 
able amounts of securities to this city 
during late weeks; but it is taken for 
granted that the important gain in the 
reserve of the Bank of Eagland must 
compel a reduction in the Bank’s rate of 
discount on Thursday, which may act fa- 
vorably upor the value of the group of 
American stocks in which London is in- 
terested. 

Looking beyond this immediate center 
indications are generally hopeful. One 
of the best symptoms of the condition of 
trade is afforded by mercantile collec- 
tions, and, with few and unimportant 
exceptions, these are reported as satis- 
factory. The returns of bank clearings 
for last week, at all points outside of New 
York, show an increase of 10.9 per cent. 
over the corresponding week of 1889, 
which confirms the reports coming from 
all quarters that, in spite of the bad effect 
of unseasonably mild weather, the vol- 
ume of business is unusually large. The 
iron trade still shows some caution, 
but there is a tendency toward im- 
provement in the demand, and 
prices are maintained with a fair de- 
gree of firmness, excepting, perhaps, Bes- 
semer. Some exception from this condi- 
tion of the iron trade must be made in 
the case, however, of the Philadelphia 
market. The dry-goods trade is generally 
in a healthy condition. Judging from 
the current consumption of raw material, 
the distribution of cotton goods is unusu- 
ally large, for the manufacturers’ takings 
of cotton during the last six weeks have 
largely exceeded those for the like period 
of 1889. Likewise, the increasing pur- 
chases of wool at Boston aud Philadel- 
phia indicate an improving condition of 
the woolen-goods trade. Last year’s nu- 
merous failures in this branch of indus- 
try have made the manufacturers more 
cautious as to the quantity of their prod- 
uct, and an improved adjustment between 
supply and demand seems likely to 
impart a better tone to prices. 

The deliberations of Congress, current 
and anticipated, are remarkably unintiu- 
ential on the general tone of business. 
This apathy about legislative influences 
seems to be mainly due to the impression 
that no important measures are likely to 
be enacted during the present sitting of 
Congress. There isso much uncertainty 
as to what may be the balance of public 
opinion upon the questions that now ex- 
cite most interest, that it is taken for 
granted that party prudence will decline 
to go any farther in legislation than may 
be necessary in order to *‘ feel” public 
sentiment, without incurring any serious 
responsibilities, This fact has the advan- 
tage of protecting trade from interrup- 
tions which must inevitably attend any 
important modifications of the tariff; but 
it also has the disadvantage of disap- 
pointing the public hope that something 
of consequence might be done to amelior- 
ate the injurious restrictions imposed 
under the existing banking and currency 
laws. 

The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Feb. 15. Feb.8. Differences. 
SUOR sss covseoe $414,211,900  $412,437,100 Tne ..$1,774,800 
Specie.........++ 85,912,000 88,274,300 Dec.. 2,362.000 
Legaltenders.. 29,171,900 29,484,509 Dec.. 312,600 


Deposits......... 490,348,400 431,599,600 Dec.. 1,251,200 
Circulation..... 8,392,°00 8,878,100 Inc.. 19.200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie.........+. $85.912,300 $-8,274,500 Dec. .$2,362,000 
Legal tenders.. 29,171,900 29,484,500 Dec.. 312.600 
Total reserve... 115,034,200 117,758,800 Dec.. 2,674,000 





against depos- 

{08......20000-++- 107,587,100 107,809,900 Dec.. 312,800 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal 

requirements.. 7,497,100  9.858,900 Dec. 2,361,800 
Excess of reserve Feb. 16, 1869....... .....+000+ 17,295,600 
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The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 





























Bid. Asked Bid. Asked 
America..........212 — 
Auperteep ~ 9 im | 215 225 

bury Park.... — = 
E Nat...... - 165 
Butch’s & Drov’s.'88 27 
eeebeees 310 = 
21 10 
144 1%5 
138 55 

- 1506 
- 190 
= 135 
182 — 
— 145 
TSt - = 
First National of 150 
Staten Island..110 120 - 
Nat’l.....— 162 
lececeee iw _ 
fourteenth St... . 165 = Leath: 168 
Gallatin......... P| Nat'l 25 = 

20 = venth Nat'l » 
( M0 = 115 
Greenwich...... 45 =— |St. Nichoias......12200 — 

OVET . .- eee eee 30 0 =6— |Tradesmen’s 9 — 
Hudson River...ii0 — | Third Nav’l...... 180 186 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.560 690 |Union ........... “nwt 
pe peenecas es — |Onit’dStatesNat.215 — 
Leather Man’f...248 255 |WestSide Bank. 2° — 
Lincoln Nat’!. — |Western Nat’l.. 9% 
Madison Square 105 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The New York and New England Rail- 
road Company, greatly to the credit of its 
present official management, is steadily 
increasing its business, with a fair pros- 
pect in the near future of largely increas- 
ing the value of its common stock, and 
otherwise placing that important corpo- 
ration in most creditable circumstances. 
An increase of seven per cent. in the 
gross earnings of the road during the last 
quarter of the year sufficed to add fifteen 
per cent, to the net earnings, while the 
surplus over charges was increased from 
$88.658 to $154,772. 

The savings banks in Connecticut are 
pow 1n a most thriving and satisfactory 
condition. Thereare at present eighty- 
six institutions of that class in the State, 
with 295,296 depositors, as shown at the 
end of the year. Thetotal amount on de- 
posit was $110,370.962. The total assets 
of these banks amounted to $116,643,875, 
being an excess of $6,272,918, as com- 
pared with liabilities. The report 
which has just been issued shows 
that only five banks last year paid 
five per cent. on deposits of 268,218; 
eighteen 44 per cent. on $18,601,475, while 
fifty-two paid 4 per cent. on deposits of 
$68,934.584,21 e interest ten years ago 
was higher on deposits than at present. 
But the deposits in ten years have in- 
creased $37,528,519. The assets of the 
savings banks have increased $40,402,059 
in the same period. 

Bank stocks continue in good demand 
at firm and slightly advancing rates, The 
largest sales reported were of the West- 
ern National— with fluctuations in favor 
of the buyer. The demand seems to be 
confined to those nearly connected with 
thebank. National Park Bank stock sold 
last Saturday at auction at 285. 

Nearly all the Jeading Life Insurance 
Companies have now a large surplus of 
money on hand which they are quietly 
investing in the best dividend paying 
securities embracing first-class bank stocks 
and railroad bonds. Moderate amounts 
are also invested in bonds and mortgages 
secured on improved real estate in New 
York and Brooklyn. 

Our largest holders of real estate are 
now re-investing their rent money in first- 
class city property, having faith that 
prices, in good localities, will continue 
to advance. 

The leading bankers and brokers in 
Wall Street, report a moderate business, 
which is about equally divided among 
bulls and bears. There are, at present, 
no very large transactions, on either side, 
in stocks. Buyers are shy and apparently 
very conservative in their views, while 
sellers are firm in their belief that prices 
are almost sure to rule higher considering 
the advance in the earnings of all first- 
class railroad property. 

_ Fire insurance stocks, of the better 
class, are firmly held with very few 
transactions. Those of the second class 
are weak in view of continued heavy 
losses and expenses, while they find it 
hard work to obtain new business at prof- 
itable rates. Business in fire insurance 
seems now to be centering into our largest 
companies which report having had only 
a fair business for January. 

It is said that a conference was held in 
Chicago, on the 14th instant, between two 
Chinese noblemen and two representatives 
of the big mining wachbinery firm of 
Frazer & Chalmers. The result was that 
negotiations were formally entered into 
looking to the construction of a 300-stamp 
gold mill in the mountains of China. The 
magnitude of the deal may be understood 
when it is stated that the mill, with all its 
machinery and appointments, will cost 
not far from $4,000,000. This sum will 
include all preliminary expenses, such as 
transportation of machinery, erection of 
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buildin and the im tion of the 
skilled aborers and machinists needed. 

The outstanding notes of the United 
States, of different denominations, for 
1889 were as follows: 








alee s ialadincsheaeeoat $347, 347,681,014 614 

The bonds held to secure circulation by 
the national banks amounted to $193.343,- 
450. by 3,262 banks. 

We have received late advic s from 
Kansas stating that the crop prospects 
are excellent. 

proces aig of Mew England and Ar- 
kansas men have organized a cotton man- 
ufacturing company, to be called the 
Huntington Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
of Huntington, Arkansas, with capital 
stock of $500,000, capacity 25,000 spindles 
for the manufacture of cotton cloth and 
yarn. 





L etters an buy Fgh ot ame x 


ble transfers to, all principal 
European countries, Austra- 


f lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
0 and the British West Indies, 


e issu d 
C dit. elling Credits, available in 
re all parts of the world. 

We also buy and sell Fn 
nretcclaas Investment. Se &e- Investment 
c ‘or customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporation 
Firms and Indivi mals. on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on al! points in th 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 
United States on foreign countries 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


merely TROT COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
nuity Business, 
CAPITAL, $500,000 00 
Guaranty ay with 3 State Auditor. pane ned 2S., 
6 PER CENT al estate loans made and guara 
NT. Mle, ee oy “the 


trustees. 
5. ? Rk. CENT. AID ON ME DE OSITS., 
Correspontence solicited from parties desiring to 


make safe investments. 
B 0 N S{ | sau co’s., 
BOUGHT ae 4 oe 


Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants 
Receive Accounts and — all the Facilities Br 
a General Banking Bu 
Caen bay mem ce solicited. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
16 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
ETC. 


vestmen ren' in- 

surance. time, oy 

shown Comprebe glance. eceen ee 

book-k: knowl e > 
coping } ‘now! ledge for correct | results. pase 


aa, ‘ou. ‘Can't. Ay ings 
pa 4 3 books in one. Price $2.50. Write for circu- 


lar. 
INVESTMENT BOO le 
__ 6% Temple Court Bidg., Minneapolis: Biinsscte. 


TO INVESTORS. 


SAN MIGUEL GOLD PLACERS CO. 


(of Colorado), 
Gen. Benj. F. Butler, Pres , 
James Gilfillan, Treas. 


(ex-Treasurer of the United Staves). 


The shares are a safe and most remunerative in- 
vestment at the price. 

Of the total gold product of the United States —- 
$1,800,000,000—nine-tenths was from placers. 

The company’s present working equipment assures 
large returns to stockholders. 

THE BIG RIVER FLUME, 

now under contract, highest authorities report, will 
annually net shareholders 


600,000. 
PRESENT PRICE OF SHARES $4.50 EACH, PAR 
VALUE, $10; NON-ASSESSABLE. REMIT TO 


JAMES GILFILLAN, 
41 and 43 Wall Street, New York. 


6x CITY MORTGAGES 7 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y, 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver. Colorado. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
First Mortgage Securities 7 and 8 per cent. Denver 


Real Estate investments. improved and unimproved 
property. 











DENVER, COL. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest lnvest- 
=e _— to the public. 
ers 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York ay. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co... New York City. 





Cit, 
F. D. Gray, Esq.. ot the “National Safe Deposit Com- 
peer = 
F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
- Also the Savings Banks and Investors chronghout 


Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE ticcescer of Denver iscncay- 


er than Jand th istance trom the center 
of ang city of its size ana “importance in America. 
very customer who has hased Real te of us 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestwent. Many wee have never aes the property 
nave madein from three to five 
Tad oe information furuished at upon 1002 


Tit € CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL. 





“| United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surpius 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
into court, ‘ * Jothorized to ac Ap — Ay 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
ove days’ ye’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 


well as rel 
ana this a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


Wma. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
D. W: JAMES, CHARLES 3. SMITH, 

OHN J R, ILLIAM EFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEW. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENE a aweaees, be H. aoe. JR., 


RASTU! G. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GusTAvV H. Scurw aw. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMA 
GEORGE F. VisTOR. 
tary. 


Louris G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary . 


THE 


Washington Trust Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 


co ice a eee Pet ea Bee -$500,000 
POMP BOGS i008 ER - 250,000 


DAVID M. MORRISON, CHAR .RLES LSS CLARE. 
lent. Vice-Presid 
rea. x. PAGE, 

Secretary. 


TRUS . EES. 

JOSEPH F.KNAPP. PATRICK FARRELLY. 

DAVID M. MORRISON. GEO. E. HAMLIN. 
ENRY H. ROGERS. P 


4 E. TH 
LUCIUSK. WILMERDING. 
GEORGE A. MO ON. 
JOSEPH C. BALDWIN. 


By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
thorized to receive deposits on time, or subject to 
check through the New York Clearing House; allow 
interest on daily balances, and special rates on depos- 
time; issue Certificates of 
Deposit: actas Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, Receiver, Fiscal and Transfer Agent, and 
Registrar of stocks and bonds, and doany and all 
jiness usually dune by Trust Companies of respon- 
si bility 2 and standing. 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for puying the 
e Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 














THE EQUITABLE TR ah Beerane OF 


Offe1s its 10-year collateral —4 Aft bonds interest 
at5 per cent Net Swe e semi-annually at importers’ 

_ nal Bank. New York,secured by 
n improved re estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, eposited =. Farmers’ Loan & =e 





uested 
LEWIS S ReED, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE, V.-Pres 
HENRY W.YATES.Treas. C. B.SC cuMIDT. Secretary 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 
INVES LO conoRApS, 


CAsH CAPITAL FULLY PAIv IN, $25,000. 
Investments in Real Estate made for non- 
a Placing First Mortgage Loans 
as 
References: Ist National Bank, Pueblo. Colo. 


AL. TOWNSEND & CO. 
Farms, Garden Fraic — Dairy Lands, 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Contes Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 15th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... #%600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Exwecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


ne ee eee 
Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
ars in Loaning Eastern Money on Real Estate in 
exas, Absolute Security. Interest and p Aetna 

promptly paid. Lvans pay S$ per cent. net to inve: 


E. B. CHAN DLER. 
nm Antonio, Texas. 


eorones by per mission “ ral Christian Union or 
” |The Indevendent.’ ’ New Fork ( ‘ity 

















a INVESTMENT CO. 

ts, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
Pr af choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY. Pres’t 
150 masna0 8ST.. NEW YORE CITY. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 





WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 
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For illustrated Descriptive Hatter “ie to the 
Leadingieal Estate and >and Financial Brokers,Seattle 


| Caufordd Cnovet 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 
First Mortg age L Loans. 


Highest conmepinte of g standing. Thor ugh 
2 oad renee of interest. Choice We:te-a 


JOHNSON, “WicLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 


OMAHA 


And Eastern Nebraska city and farm loans judiciously 
—* prove themselves good inv: = We offer 

















7 oer cent. interest stp exceeding 40 per 





8 per cent. on investments. Have had 7 years’ ex- 
perience in Denver. My transactions last year were 
0 ook symeoeneny given. Send 
for ——— et, “ Facts A Denver "—1 
° BURCHA’ RD. DENVER, ole. 





In lending money all depends 
on the lender. 

We make a business of 
lending in a borrowing country. 
Have you money to lend ? 

We shall be glad to send 
you a primer that, however 
wise you may be, will make 
you wiser on lending money. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


ALL things considered, the 
Best Bargains in Real Estate 
are at DeLand and _ Lake Helen, FLORIDA 
Houses, Lots and Orange Groves in DeLand 
—— = Lots | land of - sizes 7 

range Groves, all sizes aud ages, in 
For -ale. TEKMSTv SUIT Funeneanee. Lake Helen 
Send for Florida papers ana circul 

H, A. DeLAND, Deland. ‘Florida. 


bo YOU WANT AN AGENCY 4 


47 per cent. semi- —- 
y Setween 50 and 

tional pl ts, within four Fk, for 7 per 
cent. semi-annual real estate loans dombly secured 
and guaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors and 
stockholders bes tot Kansas City’s business men. Write 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 











10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaran 
secured asare Zo other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 


The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if you wishto have your 
money earn something better than the orai- 
nary rate of interest, invest 1t 1m our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what i. being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to DULUTH INVESTMENTS for non-resi- 
dents. Have tacilities for placing small sums. Write 
for references and particulars. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON, 
_325 West Superior Street, Duluth, Minn. — 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


uluth isnow where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
inneapolis and Omaha were eight ye ears ago, 
inv ents made in Dalath now will yield as 

t its Di: yt in those places in 
No the time to anticipate the advances 








that are a to follow the wth and devel- 
opmentsof ey fe ‘ral information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., on or wri 





JOHN MATTLER & CO., 


DENVER COLO. 
Are prepared to offer city lots from $10 upwards 
that Milte earn the purchaser a very handsome return 
upon his investment. Improved property that will 
return from & to 15 percent. perannum. First mort- 
gage Jeane from 6 to 10 per cent. Correspondence 
solicited. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures Les 4 the Com y. secured by 
First Mo nterest payable 
at the Chemical National Bank, New Y rE. no 
better secarities offered investors. stof Eastern 
pd Western oe furnished if desired. Cor- 

Write for particu 
L. CLARK E. 


Pres. . WEBSTER, Treas. 
BM. MCELEINNEY. Vice BST«&R,.Cashier. 


Pres.C.P.WE 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St.. Agents. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


SemisAnnual Inte Bonds, 7 8s per ¢ 











Prompt at ape 
made an romined e nada a charge. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Colorado 


INVESTMENTS IN LAND, 
CLOSE TO DENVER, 
which will surely pay good 





information is 


THE PLATTE AND (CO., 
S. J.GULMORE, Manager, 





Cc. E. LOVETT re CO., Duluth, Minn. 





General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


P.S.—Acre and business property a spec ialty. 


profits, the best source of 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for a capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safet 
Business solicited for mutual profit. 
BAIL 
1551 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 

References: THe INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 

and Devosit Rank. Denver. 


N NET, SURE 
Ss mortgage on City property at 4¢ 
value. One Year Loans at 10 per 
cent. Nota foreclosure in 6 years, 


For particulars aadress 
THOMAS & CO., Tacona, Wash 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Tnsurance S 
Trust Co. ae 


net Minn., insures Mortgagees 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 


Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost. If insured Mortga- 


gee acquires the fee Hh ng 
ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $5 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000, a 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 








ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & Co., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investmenis for non-resi- 
9m Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 

References: First National Bank, pearquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 

crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. We 
geemnatee zur cent., and poymens of Principal when 
ue. Send for our Prospectu 

THE COL ‘ORADO FARM- SAN 10. 
36 uitable [nase | 7 Taber Bleck, 

oston, Mass. enver, Col, 
R. E. ee Ts Pres. . MITCAELL, Treas, 
G. PATTER RSON. Western Manager. 


“SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 














Denver, Colorado, 


Entrance through the Bank, 
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Commercial 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE tone of the dry goods market has 
gradually improved during the week and 
at the close is more cheerful than for 
some time past. This is to be attributed 
almost entirely to the real opening of the 
spring trade in jobbing circles and the 
generally favorable outcome of the 
week’s business. The prevailing features 
suggest a curious compound of confi- 
dence and conservatism. So far as im- 
mediate requirements or those likely in 
the near future are concerned there is no 
hesitation on the part of the out-of-town 
buyers in filling their needs, beyond that 
it is difficult to tempt them, The leading 
jobbers are quite content to have things 
just so. They know that many of the 
visitors now making matters lively hold 
large unsold stocks of winter goods and 
are not in the position to take on an un- 
due load of spring fabrics without more 
or less embarrassing results. They believe 
that there is plenty of room for a really 
good trade from now forward in a 
natural way without anything in the way 
of a speculative ‘‘boom” to rush its de- 
velopment. At first hands orders, new and 
duplicate, have proved more plentiful; but 
the aggregate trade has, nevertheless, kept 
within moderate bounds. Attention was 
drawn last week to asuccessful sale of 
velvet ribbons; encouraged by its out- 
come another was held during the past 
week with nearly as surprising results as 
the first. Only in this case the surprise 
was of a materially different character, 
the goods proving almost unsalable and 
prices much below those recorded the 
week before. 


COTTON GOODS. 





In staple cotton goods, an improved 
demand for leading makes of sheetings 
both for home use and exportation has 
been experienced, and a better business 
recorded than for some time past, Dur- 
ing the week raw cotton further advanced 
in price,and under influence of this the 
tendency of prices in cotton goods is decid- 
edly against buyers. Coarse yarn brown 
sheetingsand drillsare relatively strong- 
est, and the advances reported last week 
have been followed by a rise of 24 per cent, 
in the ‘* Atlantic” products. Agents have 
in some instances declined large export 
orders for these coarse goods at prices 
which a few weeks ago they would gladly 
haveaccepted. A moderate business in 
bleached and colored cottons is reported 
at first hands and the jobbing trade has 
displayed more animation. White goods, 
table damasks and quilts move steadily 
out at firm prices. Print cloths -are 
again without change, passing*through a 
featureless week at 34c, per yard for 
64x64’s and 3ic. per yard for 56x60’s. The 
principal business in prints, printed cotton 
dress goods, ginghams and wash fabrics 
has been in the jobbing department. As 
already stated, out-of-town buyers have 


operated with some degree of freedom in 
spring fabrics distributing their favor 
with an impartiality which is suggestive 
of a good all round demand during the 
season. Agents still receive orders for 
spring styles to a fair extent and these, 
with the requisite efforts necessary to 
keep up with demands for delivery of 
goods already ordered, keep them busy. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Soft wool and worsted dress goods have 
been in improved request both at first 
hands and with jobbers, and a consid- 
erable movement on account of back 
orders has also been noticeable. In men’s 
wear woelens heavy clothing fabrics 
have moved rather more freely than of 
late, and some popular lines of heavy 
worsted coatings, suitings and trouserings 
opened during tne week, have drawn 
fairly s:tisfactory orders from wholesale 
clothiers. Low grade all wool and 
union cassimeres are well under control 
and prices all round are reported steady, 
altho the market for raw wools is as a 
rule in poor condition. Fiannels, blank- 
ets and carpets, continue in light request 
without alteration in values. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TO OUR READERS. 





WBE repeat what we have so often said 
that our oldsubscribers cansave money by 
either renewing their own subscriptions for 
from two to five years or by securing the 
names of new subscribers and sending them 
in with their renewals as per clab rates 
given below. Thousands of our old subscrib- 
ers take advantage of the club rates and 
renew for from two to five years, thus 
saving from one to five dollars. 

New subscribers also can take advantage 
of our club rates to their financial advan- 
tage. 

We urge our old subscribers to remit 
directly to us for their renewals instead of 
asking their postmaster to doso or instead 
of doing so through subscription agents. 
By making remittances direct very much 
time is saved, and often the loss of one or 
two numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions... 
Three a Sie 
Four " 





Five or more *‘ 

The regular rate of THE INDHPENDENT is 
three dollars a year; but every old or new 
subscriber can obtain the paper at less than 
tue regular rate oe taking advantage of 
the above club ra 

THE pear ahaanr does business with its 
subscribers tor ¢ash—that is, all papers are 
stopped at the expiration of the time puid 
for. if it is net convenent for a subscriber 
to remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Gur Ulubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any othér papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. We are supplying many indi- 
viduals, reading rooms and institutions 
witn their entire lists of periodicals for the 
year 1890, in some cases the orders amount- 
ing to a large sum. 


HE BEST FERTILIZERS. 
H. J. maaen & BRo., N.Y 
iused yuur “AA” “Phosphate for beans, and the 
yield was very large. I am satisfied your tertilizers 
are the best | have ever used. 
. LEWIS DEYO. 
Oct. 26th, 1889. “¢-_Liiutondale, N. J.—Adv. 








THE E. Howard Watch & and Clock Company are 
justly celebrated throughout the United st -tes, and 
in fact almost over the entire worid, for the excel- 
lence of their clocks, which are made iu aimost un- 





A RELIABLE CONCERN. 
ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERIES. 


THOUSANDS among our readers are doubtless now 
planning to make improvements on their grounds and 
farms in the way of planting Fruitand Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Koses, Plants, etc.; and 
the special object of this notice is to say that we know, 
by an experience of some twenty years, or more, that 
there is no more reliable or better place to obtain 
the very best stock in that line at reasonable prices 
than atthe “‘Commerciai Nurseries,” at Rochester, 
New York, William 8. Little, proprietor. 

Those in want of nursery stock of any kind in large 
amounts or small, can here be fully supplied and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed in advance, by one of the oldest, 
largest, and most popular nurseries in the country. 
Our readers who have wants in that line have only to 
write Mr. William 8S. Little, Rochester, New York, 
fur acatalogue and price list. which will be promptly 
sent by mail. Now isthe proper time to place your 
orders for such stock, to make sure that everything 
wanted of the highest grade can be secured. 

Orders or money intrusted tothis concern will go 
into safe and responsible hands. 


MONTANA, OREGON AND WASHING- 





A CORRECT map of the Northwest will show that the 
Northern Pacific press traverses the centrai yee 
tion of Minnesota, Nor h 


y Ra 

City, Billings, Livingston. Missoula, Che- 
ney, Davenport, Palouse ties Sproat, Ritzville, Ya- 
kima, Ellensburg, Tacoma, Seattle, and in fact ae. 
| a the northwest cities, towns, and points 
nteres' 

The Northern Pacific is the shortest trans-conti- 
nental route from St. Paul ana Nowy 3 to Helena, 


te, of free Colonist 
Sleeping Cars or Pullman’s Tourist Furnished Sleep- 
ers at charges as low as the lowest 

For the benent of settiers the Northern Pacific also 
gives a ten day stop-over privilege on second-class 

orth Paciti: Coast tickets at spokane Falls and 
each apd every point west, including over 125 stations 
in Washington, thus enabling persons ing a 
home to examine this vast territory without incur- 
ring an expense of from $5.00 to $25.10 in traveling on 
local tickets from point t» point. 

Insure for yoarself comfort and safety by having 
the best accommodations afforded. thereby Aen | 
change of cars, re-checking of baggage. transfers an 
lay overs eu route. Money can be saved by purchas- 
ing tickets vie St. Paul or Minneapolis and the 
Northern + 

For Maps ‘fam phlets. Rates and Tickets inquire of 
your nearest ‘Vicket Agent and District Passenger 
Agent of the Northern Pacitic Ratiroad, or CHaAs. 8. 
Fee, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn.— Adv. 
= 
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FREDERICK EATON, who died in Toledo, O., Feb. 
4th, aged 54, for years the leadi Dry Goods’ Mer- 
chant of the section of Ohio, Michigan. and Indiana, 





READING NOTICES. 
LADIES ON theses yaar eta 





LA Pennsylvania L ne aoa favorite train of 
the ladies, because it mts every convenience for 
their comfort, including lady’s maid. The a 
leaves New York, foot of Coartlandt an 

Streets no ouey dayat Wa.mM.for Cincianatt ‘and Chi. Chi- 
ago.— 





pon | Samaens in Toledo, illustrates the possibilities 
American youth. Raised on « New 
Soupahire’ ote. B. cacece ly trained as a clerk, early 
he Firsc 


ine poll position 1 asa private citizen, never acce 


, mA 
culty of fill Hine the piace Ls bas left _—. 
thereabou 





nold, 
Constable . ks 
INDIA PONGEES. 
CORAHS. 


Fresh importations of these 
beautiful fabrics display great 
novelty ot color and design. 
Their durability and style give 
universal satisfaction. 


JAPANESE STRIPE SILKS. 


A fine assortment of twilled and 
taffetas stripe silks in special qual- 
ities for Summer wear. 


Proadooay HK 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 

















Some women imagine that 
nothing will stand the pecu- 
liar breaking strain of their 
forms on corset ‘ bones.” 

They don’t know Kabo, 
which neither breaks or 
kinks. 

If Kabo breaks or kinks in 
a year, go back to the store 
at which you bought your 
corset and get your money 
again, every cent of it. 

If the corset doesn’t suit 
you, after wearing a week or 
two or three, go back for 
your money. 

There’s a primer on Cor- 
sets for you at the store. 


Ca1caGo Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 


Ask For 
eNS Oy 
Ssh USE ™ 
Aas y) 
COAT BINDINGS slo 
ay AND invamnce 2 
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Best 
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O’NEILL’S, 


‘6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist St., 
New York City. 

Our name is a household 
word in every family in this 
city, and also in great num- 
bers offamilies outside. We 
have sent our goods to the 
most important parts of the 
globe. 


WHY? 


Because we keep every- 
thing necessary for personal 
or household use or adorn- 
ment, and another reason is 
because we aim to give en- 
tire satisfaction, whether 
you reach our store in a few 
minutes’ walk or by mail 
thousands of miles distant. 


Our Prices are always the lowest. 


Our Catalogue will be is- 
sued about April ist, next. 


Send us your name and we 
will mail it to you free of 
charge. 





GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 





TYPE, Paesess AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Sure ry god Cab! ——_ Me ae Stands, etc. 


ETE OU 
URKEY BOX Woop Machinists’ 


'TRRN LETTERS 
East cor. Fulton and Dutch Streets, — eS 


Engravers’ 
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No engraving can do justice to theunique and 
less beauty of this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine p ts 
completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
circumference, whose gracefull - 
and which in turn are dotted with a peculiar ry — 
growth, the whole py aon than anything 
else, masses of SNOW-WHITE OSTRICH 
begin to form some idea of the aa of t 
flower. Your garden will not be com 
ifit does notcontain the “OSTRICH PL 
(Plain and fu! 


PRICE.—For fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. ea 
ows a ~ for $1; seven plants for $2; twelve ants 


every order for a single plant or more will 
rin er for a single plan a 


POR THE GARDEN" (the price of which is 25 cents), on con- 
dition that you will say in what 
vertisement. Club orders for 

lants can have the Catalogu 
Tminits ADDRESS of each msanber comprising sing thea 
club, provided ana that the paper is named. 





tals curve nwa) d, 


UMES, and you ‘thes 
royal | 
this season | 


ll instructions for culture with each order. A 


ree by mail. 
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Jusurance. 


MORE OF LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


WE have lately given repeated warn- 
ings against the so called Building and 
Loan Associations, which are springing 
up here and there and are scouring the 
country for money, offering magnificent 
returns. A statutory requirement of a 
deposit of say $50,000, so framed as not 
to interfere with the strictly local opera- 
tions of genuine Building Associations in 
the great cities,can effectually prevent 
such schemes, if the law is enforced; for 
nobody possessing present capital to lose 
will deposit it as a guaranty of any form ot 
the attempt to give something for noth- 
ing. Meanwhile, it is plain that much 
mischief has been already wrought unno- 
ticed, and that the warning has not been 
given prematurely. 

As memory cannot recall every in- 
stance, we have looked back over our 
files a little way to see what particular 
schemes of this nature have been consid- 
ered; and here we may say that the pro- 
moters of them do not bring them to our 
attention, but that circulars are sent in 
now and then by persons to whom they 
are offered, so that we hear of only a few 
of the whole number. The Supreme 
Lodge of the Order of Tonti, 608 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia (January 2d, 
1890), issues ** confidential” circulars to 
persops who it is conjectured may get up 
a meeting and a ‘‘ lodge,” and its propo- 
sition is to receive $270 during seven 
years and then return $1,000. The Peo- 
ple’s Building, Loan and Savings Associa- 
tion of Geneva, N. .Y. (November 2ist, 
1889), with an ‘‘ authorized capital of 
$5,000,000,” offers to receive $60 during 
five years and return $100. The Sexenni- 
al League, of 32 Keystone Bank Building, 
Philadelphia (May 30th, 1889), offers to re- 
ceive “* $210 or thereabouts ” during six 
years and return $1,000. The Reverting 
Fund Assurance Co., of Reading, Penn. 
(January 3d, 1889), offer to pay, in six 
years, $818 for $220 ‘‘and the original 
policy continued thereafter,” etc. The 
Southern Tier Bachelors’ Endowment As- 
sociation of Ithaca, N. Y.(September 13th, 
1888), will pay $500 to members who marry, 
and‘*a member in good standing six 
months is eligible to benefit.” Thenthere 
is the Iron Hall—which the Legislature of 
Massachusetts has admitted to that State, 
to the disgrace of the State and in compli- 
ance with the real or imagined desire of 
citizens who will yet rue the day on which 
the admission was granted; this concern 
offers to receive $350 during seven years, 
and then return $1,000. An examination 
of the advertising pages of such publica- 
tions as Our Society Journal and other 
assessment society organs which we rare- 
ly see, will show the names of other con- 
cerns of the miracle-working sort. 

The National Loan Association of Min- 
neapolis offers tu receive $43 during six 
years and then return $96.75,and gener- 
ally the basis is the return of two or three 
for one. But observe that the very 
essence of the matter is the six years; not 
one of them offers to complete the trans- 
action now or even to receive all the 
money at once—it must ail be paid in by 
installments over a term of years, six 
and seven being chosen as the longest 
time people can be persuaded to wait. 
When a few men calling themselves an 
Association offer to receive $3 in monthly 
installments through six years and to 
then hand back $10 and we say ‘* with 
pleasure, here are $3, only hand back the 
$10 now, or (since that is the same thing) 
hand us the $7 difference, and we will 
effect the transaction on as large a scale 
as you will permit,” we receive no re- 
sponse. Do we expect to receive any? 
No—ecau-e we know very weil that the 
parties are thinking of the $3, not of the 
$10, and that they will not allow us to 
keep the $3 till the last day of the six 
years, and then hand it over, even with 
interest; they require the $3 at the rate 
of five cents a month, knowing that when, 
somewhere in the third, fourth, fifth, or 
s1xth year, the bottom falls out and the 
Association ‘‘ fails,” they will have had all 
the installments obtained meanwhile. 

No matter what shape the scheme may 








take or by what high-sounding name it 
may be called, you will find that when- 
ever a man offers to give you dollars in 
exchange for quarters or dimes, he re- 
quires you to hand over the quarter 
or dime first; as a guaranty of good faith 
on your part or otherwise, this is indis- 
pensable—the business cannot be done in 
any other way. 

So we do not look for a check for $2,284 
from the Minneapolis Association, as per 
our offer to take a hundred shares of $100 
each, altho (as we say again seriously and 
without sarcasm) that isa perfectly rea- 
sonable way of putting it. If these parties 
really can and will receive from us $4,300 
in installments during five vears, and 
then return $9,675, they can receive the 
$4,300 in a lump now, and return the 
$9,675 ina lump now, discounting it at 
8 per cent. and (as everybody else does) 
effecting this by sending us the $2,284 dif- 
ference. When that comes, it shall go to 
some orphan asylum. 

We just said *‘ if ’they can; of course 
they cannot and will not. Of course, al- 
the some people will be paid $10 for $3 by 
the Iron Hall, (the deficit being taken frem 
the contributions of the rest) this process 
of keeping up appearances temporarily 
will end. When asked how they can give 
ten for three, the sole answer of the Iron 
Hall people is: ** It is beeause there will be 
so many $3; that is, there will be so many 
people putting in $3 and taking out $10 
that we shall be able to do it perpetually.” 
There is never any strain in receiving 
money; the cashier is always in—to re- 
ceive it—and no financial institution was 
ever broken or will be broken by pressure 
at the receiving teller’s window. Auy 
person who thinks the world owes hima 
living and doe3 not want to work hard 
in collecting it can form himself into a 
Loan Association and is quite equal to re- 
ceiving small sums monthly and promis- 
ing to give back three for one, some time 
hence. He has several years before him; 
while the money comes in he is in clover; 
when it stops coming and clamors arise, 
he can—move on somewhere else. Before 
(or at)settling time the Association will 
‘* fail,” and the neat certificates of mem- 
bership will be useful to frame and hang 
on the wall. 

On the side of the parties who ask for 
funds the matter is thus perfectly intelli- 
gible; how is it on the side of the victims 
who furnish them? The explanation lies 
only in that inborn longing of human 
nature to avoid work and get money 
quickly by getting something f.r noth- 
ing: this longing is so rooted and so 
greedy that sharpers have been trading 
upon it ever since the social condition 


began. Offer a lottery prize,a turn in 
the stock market, a life insurance policy 
which is going to return much and ccst 
little, a gold watch for the price of a 
brass one, an orange grove which will 
certainly be worth ten times its cost in 
five years, an enormeus interest upon 
money, and people snatch at it. Upon 
the 10-share certificate which was the 
text of our article last week, the owner 
has apparently been paying $6 per month; 
and for the $50 he seems to have paid 
thus we would not give 50 cents, except 
as the price of experience to those who 
need that. He is an agent of a large life 
insurance company in a town of consid- 
erable size. We suppose if a ‘ fakir” 
came along and offered silver dollars for 
half-dollars, our friend would button up 
his pocket; or that if the Association’s 
offer had been, in terms, to receive de- 
posits during six years and then return 
them with over thirty per cent. compound 
interest, he would have declined the offer 


as too good. We suppose he figured up’ 


his total payment according to the offer 
and compared that with $100, and yet he 
seems not to have inquired how anybody, 
even in the growing West, can turn $43 
into more than $96 in course of only six 
years. 





SHORT-TERM INSURANCE. 


EpItor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

A young man may be so placed that in 
justice to his family’s present need or the 
pressure of debt he can honestly spare but 
aminimum premium for which he wants 
the maximum insurance until such time as 
he can begin to invest. In that case he 
wishes to leave investment out. This leads 
many a man into the assessment concerns 
who does not believe in them on principle. 
I think I know of some demand for truce in- 
surance with no eye to investment. : 

In your issue of January 23d you affirm 








that it can be had. Will you not be more 
specific om that head? 

We think our friend is mistaken in his 
belief that many persons go into assess- 
ment societies consciously for the purpose 
of securing temporary protection for a 
small outlay, with the intention of mak- 
ing permanent and substantia! provision 
in a few years, as soon as in a better pe- 
cuniary condition; but if there are any 
such they are either thoughtless and do 
not make inquiry, or they inquire of per- 
sons who are ignorant or willfully deceive 
them, or else they would learn that they 
are not restricted to assessment societies 
for the accomplishment of their purpose. 
Every life insurance policy is a ‘‘ renew- 
able term,” the option to renew at the 
originally agreed rate being necessarily 
with the individual and denied to the 
company. The rate varies accordimg to 
the length of the term over which this re- 
newal option is extended. If this is for 
life, the entire risk of deterioration and 
death falls on the company, and the rate 
must be made high enough to provide for 
the principal sum promised to be paid; 
hence comes the much abused “level” 
premium, the only alternative to this be- 
ing the increasing premium—perfectly 


just and practical mathematically, 
but not convenient and _ desirable 
to pay. If the optional term is made 


shorter, say twenty or ten or five years, 
the risk and rate are less; in every cace 
the company must charge for and the 
individual must pay not only the risk of 
dying in some one year but that of be- 
coming so impaired that one party would 
like to shake off the contract and the 
other will exercise his option to renew. 
Term insurance, containing the option to 
renew for a short term of years and no 
longer, is entirely feasible, and is good 
business for companies as respects sur- 
plus; therefore the small amount of busi- 
ness done in it is proof that not many 
people want it. On the contrary, the 
thing people do want is whole-life insur- 
ance; and as they naturally like to avoid 
the cost of it—z, e., the accumulation— 
they are seduced into assessment socie- 
ties by the offer of cheapness. Tho e so- 
cieties purposely confuse the heavy cost 
(accumulation, miscalled ‘ investment ” 
by our inquiring friend), of carrying a 
policy until its absolutely certain loss oc- 
curs with the light insurance involved 
in carrying the risk of death for a few 
years. ‘‘Insure your life as you insure 
your property,” is the coatinual cry. 
This can be done only if a short term is 
undertaken, 

But if there are any persons who intel- 
ligently and knowingly want to bridge 
over what they assume will be a brief in- 
terval between their present financial 
condition and a better one, and if they 
measure and realize the risk they incur 
of becoming physically impaired and so 
uninsurable meanwhile, as well as the 
fact that their permanent rate increases 
yearly, there is no difficulty in finding a 
company. Speaking by memory, we be- 
lieve the United States, the Brooklyn, the 
®tna and the Manhattan issue such poli- 
cies, and ‘‘ renewable term ” is the special 
feature of the Provident Savings. But 
anybody who wants such a policy cannot 
do amiss to apply to the nearest agency 
of a regular company, who, if he cannot 
meet the want, will refer to some com- 
pany that can. 








THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOS- 
TON, MASs. 

KNOWING that the New England Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company is one of the sound- 
est and most reliable life insurance compan- 
iesin the country,it always gives us pieasure 
to welcome its statement to our columns 
and to call the attention of our readers to 
it. The New Eaogland Mutual offers many 
desirable features, not the least of whicn 
is that its policies are plain and liberai:, 
stating in exact terms their cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance value; and all of its 
policies are entitled to the aunual distribu- 
tion of surplus. The Company has had a 
prosperous year, and now shows uet assets 
amounting to $19,082,849.16, with a surplus 
by the Massachusetts standard of $2,555,- 
768.89. Any reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
who desires life insurance will not go amiss 
in securing ®, policy in the New England 
Mutual. Its officers are: Benj. F. Stevens, 
President; .Jos. M. Gibbens, Vice-President; 
8. F. Trull, Secretary; and Wm. B. Turner, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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THE EQUITABLE. LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ONLY thirty years old, and a giant! 

It hardly seems possible that a life assur- 
ance society should have attained in the 
short space of thirty years the colossal 
stature represented by the Equitable Life 
as presented in its thirtieth annual state- 
ment published in this paper. Weask the 
reader to follow us, noting some of its sal- 
ient points. First, as a starting point, we 
will say that the amount of assets at the 
beginning of 1889 were $89,427.026,92, an 
amount ee that possessed by any 
purely financial institution in the world of 
which we have knowledge. During the 
year last past, it has increased its ledger 
assets by more than $17,000,000, making 
the total assets on the 3lst of Vecember, 
1889, $101,373,362.31. 

Its total habilities, which include the 
legal reserve on all of its existing policies, 
by the New York standard ot four per cent., 
amount to $84,32,234,92, leaving an undi- 
vided surplus over and above the four per 
cent, reserve of $22,821,074.20, Of this surplus 
something over six millions was contributed 
by policies of the weneral class, and nearly 
sixteen millions by policies in the tontine 
class. One of the special points to which 
we wish to call the reader’s attention is to 
the amouni paid policy-bolders which 
amounted during the year to $11,842,857.89. 
It must be borne in mind that this is not a 
special payment for 1889, but that it is for 
each and every year, the probabilities 
being that as time yoes on, the amount 
will grow somewhat greater. A large 
proportion of this immense amount 
of money which was distributed to its 
policy-holders during the year was, 
of course, paid for the benefit of widows 
and orphans, and represents more particu- 
larly the really beneficent properties of life 
assurance than the amount paid for endow- 
ments, surrender values, etc. The tunda- 

mental purpose of life assurance is, of 
course, the protection of those left by death, 
upable to take care of themselves. Now, if 
one would think what the payment of elev- 
en million dollars in one year to the policy- 
holders of only one life assurance society 
really means—if they would think of the 
aid this has given to thousands of thou- 
sands of children in enabling them to ob- 
tain an education, and the thousands and 
thousands of widows and orphans to enable 
them to exist, besides tne innumerable other 
benefits which have resulted trom the pay- 
ment of this vast amount, some littie idea 
may be obtained of the tremendous benetits 
to society at large arising trom the opera- 
tions of the life insurance companies of the 
United States. ‘here is no **if’’ about the 
permanence of such a corporation as the 
Equitable Life. Its permanence and integ- 
rivy are almost as well assured as that of the 
Government ot the United States. Con- 
trast this with the position held by auy or 
all of the assessment associations of the 
country, abd note how insignificant and 
valueless aud unprofitable they become by 
contrast. One very strong teature of the 
Equitable, and one that nas added very 
largely to 1ts popularity, is the fact that it 
pays all of its death tosses immediately 
after proofs have been submitted, and with- 
out auy question for any cause whatsoever. 
It goes without saying tnat one of the great, 
if not the greatest tactors in the tremen- 
dous success of the Kquitable is the fact 
that Mr. Heury B. Hyde 1s its President; a 
man possessed of indomitable energy and 
woudertul powers of organization, aud one 
of the ablest lite insurance underwriters in 
the world. Mr. Hyde has been notably as- 
sisted by some of tne most experienced 
financiers and life underwriters to be found 
in the country; among them, Mr. James 
W. Alexander, the Vice-President, and Mr, 
John A. McUall, Comptroller, aud a board 
ot directors composed of some of the most 
prominent financiers and business men of 
this City. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO., OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE forty-fourth annual financial state- 
ment of this most excellent life insurance 
company will be found in our columns this 
week, and we invite the special attention of 
our readers to it as being one of the safest 
and best life insurance companies in the 
country. Altho it does not do so extensive 
a business as some of the large companies, it 
has all of the essentials necessary to make 
it an absolutely safe life insurance com- 
pany. Any policy holder may be quite cer- 
tain that ne will not outlive the Company. 
It had total assets on the first of January of 
$5,659,204,46, and a surplus by the Massachu- 
setts standard of $855,893.46. The Company 
issued during the year 2,007 policies, insur- 
ing $6,022,896. It now has at risk $30,476,- 
430. While the Company does not attempt 
to compete with some of the companies in 
the amount of business done, it very confi- 
dently calls the attention of the insuring 
public to its published statement. We can 
heartily recommend it to any would-be in- 
surer. The officers are: A. G. Bullock, 
President; Thomas H. Gsge, Vice-President’ 
and H. M, Witter, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCECOM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

THE thirtieth annual statement of the 
Washington Life lnsurance Company, of 
this city, published in this week’s paper, 
shows that the company gained in pre- 
miums, interest, rents, eic., over the year 
previous about $300,000, and it paid last 
year about $80,0U0 more to policy-holders 
than in 1888, It issued during the year 
5,119 policies, and now has 21,028 policies 
in force, insuring $46,390,324. its surplus 
by the New York standard is about $400,000, 
showing it to be one of the strong com- 
patties, Its officers are: W. A. Brewer, Jr., 
President, and W. Haxtun, Vice-President 





and Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every ‘esltoy-nolder ° |, easehipeltes and entitled to 


surplus. 
The n0n-forfeiture a acto all policies, and 
coatains the most liberal fe. 8 ever ore offer- 
ed, Examine its merits before before insuriag your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NEW SNGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Statement of Business for 1889. 
Net Ledger Assets, Jan. ist, 1889...818,214,534 45 
RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums.............» $2,628,885 75 
For Interest, Rents, — 
Profit and less 
WEED. vcccecccteocsscsbsves 998,062 35 $3,626,948 10 
$21,841,482 55 


DISBURSEMENTS. 








Death Claims......... ..... $1,190,832 00 
Matured and Discounted 

Endo: — a 259,135 00 

es 5.064 89 

Distribution of Surplus... 561,010 73 
Total paid to Policy-hoida- 

incadne, on nasctaneneenese $2,254,042 62 
Amount ay for Commis- 

sions, to Agen nts, Sala- 

ries. Medical Fees, Ad- 

vertising, Printing. Sta- 

tionery, ~ all other 

oan § mses, at 

the Lag fice and at 

Me cevecesessceesses 492,326 82 
Amount pa id for Soares 

Inte on in 

purchased during “the 

Si iinesidcnsapbotereseses 12,263 % $2,258,633 39 








Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1889..819,082,849 16 





Market valine of securi- 
ties over ledger —_-. + $1,192,942 55 
Interest an ac- 
crued Dec, dist, 1889...... 219,954 68 
Cpe: er} 
in of 
collee. ‘cn. eecces | end v 
Deduct iW 
cent. loading. 18,312 91 
164,816 16 $1,577,713 39 
Gross Assets, Dec, 3ist, 1889........ $20,660,562 55 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve a. Pasnenaanetts 
Stan ‘pores «$17,871,383 51 
Balance "ee ietributions 
wagens pacgec. gecenececceses 106,196 15 
Dea apd Endowment 
Claims aprroved ........ 127,245 00 $18,104,793 66 





$2,555,768 89 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute—LIFE 
RATE ENDOWMENT policies are issued at the old 
life rate premium—ANNUAL CASH distributions 
are paid upon ALL policies. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JO4. M. GIBBENS, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Seerctary. 


JOHN HANCOCK 















MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, 
RECEIPTS LN 1889. 
DPUGTRNIRR. 2 cccvecesctcccccescabececcccucveces $1,616,585 01 
BOSTON 0c cccccccccccccccscoccscececsccecese 182,958 04 
WOR. soscccarassnnncncctcsanncesass 0000 $1,799,543 05 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Death Clasggns......ccccccccccccece 1,509 
Matured Endowments baensa 128,290 57 
Dividends, Surrender Varnes 
and Annuities 089 
Commissions to A 421 
Medical L 91: 
axes and Hepts.............-++ 33,169 1 
Salaries of ‘Omieers and Clerks. 50,868 65 
Sundry Expenses................ 43,684 
————_ $1, 535,945 79 
LEDGER AS3ETS. 
Loans on Mortgages...........:..scecees oe $1,593,740 00 
State. County and City Bonds.............. 421,234 28 
Railroad BondS...................sc0cs000005 494,168 40 
TTT: casscdcocascae:csesesseucsesen 45.083 24 
Un scdncccncpanctetapscocececic codes 58,203 00 
Bonds and stock of other Corporations... 77,987 50 
SE xh conned odushocouccnesnstatabers 414,799 19 
Loans = Collateral and on Company's 
i petnsbeshevesocsaprecnses cosssthbiet 183.875 00 
Premium Notes.... ... 939 32 
Cash in Banks and Offfice...............000+ 46,342 64 
Ageuts’ Baiances 257 88 
Total Ledger Assets.................. $3,425,580 45 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued... 47,065 64 
Market Value of investmerts over cost.. 16,358 46 
Outstanding Premiums on Policies, net.. 59,383 31 


Gross Assets 





Premiums paid in advance, etc.......- seve 


Total [Aakiintes Pecreccccesessooecccce 
Premium Reserve. - 
SE dacnoctcadesadonsctnesccescecbeceeeees 


161,318 Policies issued iu 1889, insuring $19,7(9. 166 co 
INCRBASE IN SURPLUS DURING 1889. 56 











STEP ° . 
Hf td EN H. RHODES, President 


B. WOODWARD, secretary. 
SAMUEL ATHERTON, Vice-President. 
Cc: a. . Treasurer 


HAS. WOOD 
SAMUEL WELLS, 


[February 20, 1890. _ 
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THE 30th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1889. 








~ AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1889................ $89, 427,026.92 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund...................... Seine suns behis 600,000.00 
$88,827 ,026.92 
Income. 

UDI bin. oven cdbdbeencdébcocc cocsesesdsecces: seuecinn setepoeqedons 357,522.75 
Interest, B (ON algae JE Aa AOE OE Bal ie titer alia ea! bart 4 53  30,898,288.28 
$119,220,315.20 

Disbursements. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...............-s++sesse0- $7,878,499.53 

Divid 4 Surrender Values, Annuities — Discounted Endowments, —_3,964,358.86 

Total paid Policy-holders..............++ .$11,842,85 7.89 

ten on yon genet doiis nnose iio te nad spneneviniienb eee a1 om 

Postage an RL a Zev teek nuahaven 76,289. 

Goneeal Expesess. State, County and City ichange ae ‘eteuenentvccuceuh _2,820,855.91 17,846,952.89 


Net Ledger Assets, December 3 


Assets. 


rigages Be Pe REE se Ea RR Ae re $23,637 ,873.52 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 


Bonds and Mo 


foreclosure of mor 
United States Stocks, State 

and other Inyestments...............-++-s+0+ 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 
Real Estate outs 

foreclosure of mo. 


Cashin Banks and in transit (since received and invested).......... 


Due from Agents on account of Premiums......... 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value 2, = 138.55 
Interest Rents due and accrued..............++-s+s00+ 829,805.26 
Promfume, Goferved andl te tramallt......ccccccccccccccccsccccescccccs coccccvccee sees __ 2,240,918. 249, 913. 00 
Total Assets, December Ei, pane $107,150,309. 12 


I hereby certify. that a 


as stated. 


$3,404,959)....... 
ide the State of New York, including purchases under 





examination of the securities 
and accounts described in his delanent, ‘Gnd the same to be true and 
JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller. 





1, 1889........ $101, 373,362.31 








16,536,541.33 


8,116, 755.06 
960,630.63 
771,166.14 $101,373,362.31 





Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 


existing Policies (4 per cent. 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve.. $22,821,074.20 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) 


We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
From thie surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


New Assurance written tn 1889.1... 01000 00 


-Lotal Outstanding Assurance 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. 


LOUIS FITZGERA EUGENE KELLY, 


LD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. 


JOHN D. JONES. 
HENRY @. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, 
WM EELOCK 8. BORROWE, 
HENRY, DAY B. WILLIAMSON, 
M. A G. W. CARLETON, 


ARTLE 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. H, 8, TERBELL 
CHARLES G. LANDON, THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M. ’ 
= ANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCOO 


. K, 
. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, 


HYDE, Presipert. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vics-Presipext. 


Standard). $84,329,234.92 





by Policies in — class, is $6,848,611.20 
by Policies in Tontine class, is 15,972,463.00 


GRO. W PHILLIPS, ) 
J. @. VAN CISE, Actuaries. 


$175,264,100 
631,016,666 


JOHN A, STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 


GEO, C. MAGOUN, A. VAN BERGEN, 
WM. B. KENDALL, T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
DANIEL D. LORD, OLIVER AMES, 

H. J. FAIRCHILD. EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
WM. ALEX ANDER, S. H, PHILLIPS, 
HORACE PORTER, HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
C. B. ALEXANDER GUSTAV G. POHL, 
GEO. De F. L. DAY. JOHN A. McCALL, 
JF. De NAVARRO, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
JOSEP LOW DANIEL R. NOYES, 
EDWARD W- SCOTT, WALDO ADAMS 











oo ~ 
WELLS, M.D miner, 
RENRY T. CULVER, supe of Ag Agents. 





AMEBI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSURB- 
ANE 







ny 
, Philadelphia, 
EIGHTIETH "ANNUA STATEMENT. 


Cash capital. $500,000 
rve for rein allother claims 18! Ye 
Surplus over all Liabilities. eestsdoabes __ 408 6 79 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 189.. 32,642,689 7 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst, 1890. 


eE 


In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. .$72,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a 











11,007 Policies in_ force 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Co., 


OF 


Worcester, Mass. 


Forty-fourth Annual Financial Statement, 


January ist, 1890. 





9,826 Policies in_ force 

Jan. 1589, Amount at risk $26,665,185 60 
1,9% Policies issued si 

Jan. Amount at risk 6,021,000 00 
1,896 00 
21,669 W 
50,188 Ou 
$32,759,983 00 


Policies Terminated. 
Amount at Risk 2,283,503 00 





Jan. Ist, 180. Amount at risk $20,476,450 00 





Receipts. 


Net assets January Ist. 1889................: $4,904.614 08 
Premiums received since » anuary <- = 1,189,975 28 
nterest received since January |st, 1889. "987,964 63 





Rents received since January Ist, 1889..... 4,257 65 
FOE WON ica teecencdbe edksecbisdsconep 605 1 
$6,237,416 74 


Disbursements to Policy-Holders. 


Claims by death, a4 
dowments, addition 
and surrenders. . 
Dividends 


20 
158,428 85 
$581,342 05 
pier Expenditures. 


Taxes: Local; Mass. Ex- 

cise; other _ aseed $16,€93 58 
Comenieesete, Supplies 

es, Agenci A. 8, 
Printing. ei nd 

all other expenditures 238,751 81 








$255,445 
Total disbursements............. $836,787 44 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets.......... $5,400,629 20 
Assets. 
84 
oo 
0 
00 
w 
000 U0 
¥ 38 
Estate o' soe i 00 
Cash, in hand 2 and on deposit in banks.. 148,130 68 
$5,400,629 30 
Other Assets. 
Interest accrued but not due..... $54,000 00 
Market value of stocks and bonds 
GUE Qiee cccccccesccccccesecvssce 204,575 16 
$258,575 16 
Total gross assets. ............+- $5,659,204 46 
Liabilities. 
Reserve, Massachusetts Stand- 
lliesé-csnecdanecscbatekshncenend $4,790.025 CO 
Claims in process of adjustment — 13,286 00 
$4,903,311 00 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard.......... $855,293 46 


A. C. BULLOCK, President. 
THOMAS H. GAGE, Vice-President. 
H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 





THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


|) ASHINGTON 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
Cor. Courtlandt and Church Sts. 
W. A. BREWER, JR., PRESIDENT. 
Assets, Dec. 31st, 1889. .$10,073,371 27 





RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1889. 
For Premiums, Interest, 
ME, Clann ctbg diss esbssss $2,531,928 64 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Total Paid Policy-holders for 
Claims by Death, Matured 
and discounted Endowments, 
Cash Dividends, Return Pre- 
miums and Surrendered Pol- 


icies and Annuities.......... $1,279,608 25 
All other expenditures........ 569,068 63 
Liabilities, Dec. 31st, 1889.... . $9,670,823 88 
Policies issued in 1889......... 5,119 
Amount of new insurance 

written in 1889.............. $10,663,767 00 
Total Number of Policies in 

id eneeadaneaee okanineds 21,028 
Total amount insured.... ..... $46,390,324 00 


W. HAXTUN, V.-President and Secretary. 
E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass‘t Secretary. 
ISRAEL C. PIERSON, Actuary. 


B. W. McCREADY, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 








BOT rccscsicrcccicccccsovecssdced duaaaana 68 oz 
Policy-holders in this fom 7] Protec- 
tion wnder the rant 4 the 
NEW YORK SARE Y FUND LAW. 

P Be President, 
THOS. F. GOQDRION, Vv 


WEST Go 6 HOWE, Asst. Sec, 


POLLOCK, Sec 





card,the name and address to whie h he 
would like the paper sent, 


FOSTER & THOMSON, 
Attorneys, 52 Wall Street, N. Y. 


J.W. BRANNAN, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
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B 46 


NT 


1 27 


28 64 


yminer. 
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February 20, 1890.] 
FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


ALTNA - 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


ot Hartford, Conn., 
JANUARY lst, 1890. 








ASSETS, January Ist, 1889, at cost....... $32,324,197 59 


RECEIPTS. 
Premiums in 1889. . 


- $3,739,410 82 
Interest, c - from other 
sources in 


BED. occ cecerees 1,781,556 02 $5,520.966 84 


$37,845,164 43 
DISBURSEMENTS. 





peo Ciaim 


$1,647,750 62 
ents........ 1,042,141 32 


atured En down 
Dividends to Policy-holders 
- for Gurbenceves Poli- 

















mmissio 
Agence Exp nses, Medical 
fScamninat pei and ill 
other expenses............-. 242,330 61 
Dividends on Stock, ea 
= —— Department... eo 4 
ae eeene seeeeeeseeees ° ‘ 
Profit and Loss beccencopenesne _ ae $4,605,280 50 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1889, at “at cost. eecee "$23,289,953 98 93 
ASSETS. 
Real Estate ...............0005 $364,341 36 
Office Builat poapecconeccnace 250,000 00 
Cash on hand Sad in Banks. 4,048,015 71 
U. 8. BARE. coos ccccecceccesce 975,875 00 
Railroad and other Stocks 
and Bonds 767,158 13 
Bank Stocks. £99,695 (4 
State, County, City and Town 
ween ds. Bey te 7,688,744 74 
Mortgag ured by Real 
Estate waleed at over $60,- 
96: Me ncukdue- cosvagseatos MANNS UO 
Loans on Saltecerais (Market 
Value $769,180.00)............ 502,368 31 
Loans on Perso Secu: ity 200 00 
Loans on existing Policies, 
the present value of which 
exceeds $4,580,000............ 1,599,218 86 
ASSETS, Dec. 3ist, 1889, at cost...... $33,239,338 98 
Intesome “due and accrued, 
Dec. 31st, 1899 .........ce00-2+ $509,074 48 
Fpepans in course of col- 
Sha eibbephogse coccnese 112,931 61 
quarter on Semi-Annual 
pos ccsnceccescoscccs 209,514 71 
Market va ‘value of Securities 
e ooeccveceveresosooce 734,3%4 27 1,565,885 07 
GROSS ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890........ $34,805,819 U0 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses and claims awaiting 
| ape proof, and not yet 


: aehaveaushineniibnianntni: one $211,149 00 
Divides to Policy-holders, 

MOE GUD... -6nncc0sensecoessece 176,008 28 
premiums paid in advance... 4,679 48 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 

on existing Poli- 
cies, Actuaries 
four per cen’ 

Standard....... "p28, 651,403 00 
Less value Poli- 


cies of Re-Insu- 
_& ,001 60 28,604,401 40 


64,489 26 $29,060,727 42 





SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS; 
By Conn., Mass.,and New York Stand- 


panes eoagocgssesoccecqseuenBesceencosees oe S 
By Standard of many other States...... 7,450,000 00 
_— in force Jan. Ist, 1990, 70,985, in- 
enone sapescunensungaesenscoce peecevee - Seen Te M4 
Policies issued in 1889, 9,873, insuring..... $20,190,098 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST, JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL. M.D., 
Consulting Physician, 
MUMFORD & BUSHNELL, Managers, 
167 Broadway, New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 


LOSBTE Pra P98. - 919.528-598 $8 


~~ $2,436,189 73 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate 
naasal Cash Ristributions are paid upon all 
Toe poltey | has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der a: insurance values to which the in- 
sured is Pattie by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO, OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 


re. this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
ether companica, in New 
orfeitable dividends te 
eep their policies in 











orc 
See Charter. 


OFFICE: 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


(265) 29 














21 ‘Courtlandt st. 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenrt, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 








Increase over 1888, ._. ¥ 





. THE ASSETS ARE 


Reel Betate and Bend & Mestgage 
United*States. Bonds and 


Laans on 
Thterest accrued, 


INVESTED AS 


Loans, 
other Securities, m ° 
on Collateral Securities, . 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . . 
Premiums and in 


$136,401,328 02 


@ dileliRacd 1a $10,319,174 46 
. . - e 657,248 44 

ea, 8 fet 1,717,184 81 
+ « « « ,$81,119,019 62 
dainty caput ¢ 903, 10 
- «+ «  « $15,200,608 38 
gas eed $473,058 16 
- « « « $151,602,483 37 

. ot: ae ee $48,388,222 05 
. - «  « $565,949,933 92 

ei uien wom he $83,824,749 56 
.S. eh tae 182,310 

° . , ° 23,941 
44,577 

oh) barcitdes dee 11,971 





FOLLOWS: 
$69,361,913 13 
»323,469 81 


transit, etc. $'ee1'si2 29 
$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve 


_ 


at 4%), $126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





i Risks 

Year. ft... Pw... . Assets. Surplus. 

1884,.... $84,681,420. .. of 789,285... 103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981 1,441,..... “408,908,967 Micsssse 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,882,719...... _ 393,809,203. feats 114,181,968 24... 5,648,568 
Di sineon 69,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
; a 108,214,261....... 482,125,184. ..... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,068 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565, 949, ey * 136, 401, 7328 02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF 
Oxnrver Harrman, S. V. 
Henry W. Smits, 
Rosekt OLYPHANT, 
Gaorce F, Baker, 

0S, ‘THOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, 
Freperic Cro 
ULI ' DAvIEs, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


Samvet E, Sprovtts, 
IN, 


h. maCwene, 
AMES C. HOLDEN 
ERMANN C. VON Post, 
Ricz, 
Lewis May, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


CHARLES R, HENDERSON, 
GrorGce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

p neans HeErRIck, 


Henry H. Roegrs, 


‘TRUSTEES. 


AN RENSSELAER CRUGER, 


5 
Wriuiam D. Wasusurn, 


Vu. P. D IXON, Stuyvesant Fisu, 
Rosert A, Grawniss, Avcustus D, Jurmuiarp, 
Nicuotas C, Mitres, Cuaries E, Mitrer, 


James W, Hustep. 


Vice-President, 





ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President. 
A, N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jz, Assistant Actuary. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B, PERRY, od Assistant Actuasy 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashie# 
Assistant Cashier, 





WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


a Sd 
Menvicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D, 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


R. J. MARSH, M.D 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D 


Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for aliclaims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
et ESERIES 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
































DIRECTORS, 

WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LO 
SAMUEL D. BA K, EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BARNEY, ICHARD A. McCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISs, ALEXANDER E. ORK 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, “ALFRED RAY, 
HENKY C. BOWEN, M. M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JOHN L. RIKK 
E. W. CORLIES HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JOHN H. EARL WiLLIAM BSW 
JAMES FRASER La WRENC TURNORE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEO, VAIL 

HURL LYE, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, 43s’ }, Aae’t Secy. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept, 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
Hberal compensation will be given. Address 

: JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 








H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
8, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. “ 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


See: H. BURFORD, President. 


retary. 
WEELWHIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
Wie T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of hy Mas ay A _ is oe © to pee insurance on 
an 
Ao ny ieee — ‘is the. most Eeral ro equitable con- 


consistent Focognise jusiness ciples. 
“THe MARKED 8 CCEss eae achieved by this 
ion chews that it fills a want pies felt by the insur. 


oD AGENTS, gestring to by nt the Com- 
pony. are to address J zene, Super- 
dont of Of J “Agencies, at Home ‘Office. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
38 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN 


JANUARY Ist, 1890. 


Assets, January Ist, 1889 
ane ae increase in’ non-ledger as- 


$6,368,572 17 
28,075 23 


$6,391,647 40 
RECEIPTS, 


Premiums received in 
Ween cc cccevecceteosscues $920,301 OL 


BBY... seseee 294,615 O7— 1,224,916 08 


$7.616,563 48 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death.......... $536,141 04 
Matured endowments 
and annuities 63,579 82 
a> = 


Pa id 
POMGIES ..cccscccpcesece ++ O1272 75 


Total paid Pel icy-__ 
holders .. $628,897 18 


Commissions........ ..... 7 8143.68 3 
Agency charges, adver- 
tising, printing. 

age and stationery.. 
Meaical fees, interest 





on capital and taxes.. 35,995 52 
Rent and all office ex- 
SP  assbeteve<tsscene 52,499 58 


Total Miscellan-____ 
eous expenses..¥279,217 34 $908,114 52 


aT . 86,708,448 96 
ASSETS, 
I nc cnceeane hnnacepnende $168,200 00 
Bonds and Mortgages........... ... 1,251,650 00 
United States Bonds, par........... 1,350,000 00 
Brooklyn City and other Gonda.par 1,599,200 00 
Temporary Loans, secured......... 931,325 00 
ash on hind and in Bank......... 053 88 
Loans to Policy shelters (the Re. 
serve on whic Bc wer $) 400.000 621,570 51 
Uncollected and Defer: Prom: 
ums, Less Cost of Collection pases 161,271 59 
Accrued = mend and Rents........ $2,138 11 
Agents’ Balances.............. «sss. 14,144 37 
MarketValue of f Bonds over par 510,835 50 
$6,708,448 96 


LIABILITIES. 


Total Liabilities by the Legal 
Standard of the state of New 
York, viz.: Comune’ anor 
ence Mortality with 4 
interest, Capital Stock Inciuded. $5,429,071 45 


a ..$1 279,377 & i 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
I, H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, COUNSEL. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





SORMARG, TOR. coc cccccnscescccoscccccescosnse §=ASURIN 
Total Marine Premiums...... .. Sata $5,502,764 27 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, le 

1889, to 3lst December, 1889................ $4,144,948 18 
Losses paid during the same : “2 

| iieiesnnne $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,967 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 4,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 4,400 OU 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at.. eee es 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable Feies 1,452,990 24 
I OR iets ence ns canendeceaay.cscecens 271,871 | 00 





AMOUNE, 2... .c00000cccceceee $12, 2,107,576 6 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certiticates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the ne 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the si>th of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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W. H. H, MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
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JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, EORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, AW RENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W.COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WIL 4 ISAAC BE 











LL, 
WILLIAM H. WEB T 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY, 

LIAM E. DO . JAM A. HEW A 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
Ge ORGE BLIss, GUSTAV AMSINCK 

A. HAND. WILLIAM G. BOUL 
SohN D- HEWLETT, RUSSELL HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDEIT. JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
H E. HA Y, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 


E 
Cc H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 





JOHN D, JONES. President, 
‘W.H H. MOORE ice-President, 
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Olds and Young. 
A WAVERING MOMENT. 


BY CORNIE LAWS ST. JOHN. 


WE kissed each other, Roger and 1, 
Bat not with the kiss of old; 

For all of the babies were standing by, 
And their eyes their wonderment told. 


However, we kissed; for Roger had come 
O’er seas and o’er mountains to me. 
And the babies all laughed and clapped 
their wee hands, 
In their innocent wonder and glee. 


** Are these all yours?’”’ with a smile high 
and fine, 
And a wave of the hand, asked he— 
For counting the wee one, they reckoned 
up ‘*nine!”— 
So babies were plenty you see. 





God forgive me the flush that rose to my 
brow, 
And the weakness that over me came; 
’T was one of unfaith to motherhood’s vow, 
And something akin to shame. 


But a look into each little, innocent face 
Was quick my heart to recall; 
So I gathered them all in one wide em- 
brace, 
And said, “Roger! Thank God yes—all!”’ 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 


a 


A CASE OF IDENTIFICATION. 
BY FANNY BARROW. 








He was a handsome, grand-looking 
man; unusually tall, and powerfully 
built, with blue eyes, keen and flashing 
as well-tempered steel, which yet on oc- 
casion could melt with sweet, sunshiny 
beams. A tangle of red-bronze hair was 
brushed back from his forehead, and a 
long, thick, silky, curling beard, parted 
in the middle, was blown hither and 
thither by the breeze as he walked. 

A miner from Pike’s Peak. Like all 
miners, he wore the regulation red flamed 
shirt and broad-brimmed hat; tucked 
his pantaloons into his strong, high boots, 
and was heavily armed, not only against 
the wolves, rattlesnakes and ‘‘ grizzlies” 
of the desert and mountains, but against 
the fiercer and more dangerous animals 
of his own species. 

As, by stress of circumstances, every 
man in @ mining country is ‘“‘on the 
shoot,” it necessarily comes to pass, in 
this pernicious state of things, that to ob- 
tain from his neighbors a high estimation 
of his moral and physical virtues, a man 
and miner must dictate his opinion ont 
of his revolver. Situations constantly 
arose for imminent and instant use of 
this persuader; and however much the 
pious—if there were any of that sort— 
might ‘‘ trust in the Lord,” they one and 
all took just as much care to ‘‘ keep their 
powder dry” and their bullets forthcom- 
ing. 

Among miners from every State, all 
quick-witted and alert, the Texans hold 
a proud pre-eminence in the astonishing 
readiness and dash with which they han- 
die their shooting-irons, They have 
closely studied the matter, and have so 
simplified ways and means, that instead 
of wearing their pistols in the ordinary 
way—that is, uncocked in leather holsters 
at the belt—the long-headed Texan sus- 
pends his revolver at full cock, from 
steel hooks, attached to the belt; the 
other end of the book passes through a 
ring in the stock of the weapon. Thus, 
while a gentleman, who differs in opinion 

with him, is unbuttoning the flap of his 
holster, drawing his pistol and cocking 
it, our Téxan, with nothing in the world 
to hinder, clutches his revolver, and in 
twinkling lets daylight into the other 
before he understands what on earth is 
the matter; but who perhaps, with the 
supreme intuition given to some at the 


last moment, learns too late that, simplici-. 


tas optima est isa factor of vital import 
** down in the mines,” 

Our “ Piker,” who was from Missouri, 
had caught the Texan trick, and more 
than once he had owed his life to his trus- 
ty, ready six shooter; he was now going 
home to his family with the money which 
had required unceasing and often desper- 
ate efforts to keep, and to save from many 


with pleasure to steal ten dollars, or ten 
thousand. 

The miner arrived safely at San Fran- 
cisco, and straightway proceeded to a 
branch of the St. Louis house ef Page, 
Bacon & Co., which house bought his gold- 
dust and gave him therefor a draft on 
their main banking eatablishment in St. 
Louis, at which city he arrived in due 
course of time, late at night. 

The next morning a man might have 
been seen walking with stalwart tread 
through the streets of St. Louis, the 
strong breeze blowing his bronze beard 
over hisshoulders. There was an absorb- 
ed, far-away look in his steel-blue eyes, an 
expression pervading his whole person, 
that he had left the fatal dangers of his 
life behind him forever, and was nearing 
the longed-for peace and happiness of his 
home. 

Presently he arrived at and entered the 
banking house of Page, Bacon & Co. 
With a quick nod by way of salutation, 
he strode on into the cashier’s room, drew 
out an old pocket-book, took from it and 
threw on the table a draft from their 
branch banking house in California. 

‘* J want the money for that draft,” he 
said, simply. 

The cashier took up the puper, exam- 
ined it closely, turned it on its back, and 
saw that it was indorsed in a rough but 
muscular hand, with the name of “‘ Allan 
Brayton.” Then he spoke afew words to 
aclerk at a desk near by. Books were 
opened, a name noted, and “ All right, 
sir,” was returned by the examiner. 

‘* Yes,” said the cashier; ‘“‘ we have 
had advices from our house in San Fran- 
cisco. Your draft is quite correct, sir; 
and now all that is necessary is for some 
one to identify you.” 

A look of dull mystification came into 
the man’s face, and ina slow, vague, ques- 
tioning voice, he repeated ‘‘ I-den-ti-fy ? 
I don’t know what you mean.” 

“TI mean that some one whom we 
know, and you know, must declare that 
this is your name on the back of this 
draft, and that you are the person who 
wrote it.” 

* Sir”—the grand form dilated, aud 
the blue eyes blazed—*‘ sir, what do you 
take me for—a thief ?” 

**Oh, no; you don’t understand.” 

* Sir, I tell you I’m a squar man, 
Five years ago I went to the mines to 
make sumthin’ if I could. I moseyed 
round till I found a pocket. It did not 
pan out very rich; but I worked and 
saved till I got enough to keep the wife 
and chicks decent; and then I tell you, I 
was glad enough to get out of that mur- 
derin’ crowd; and I had to dig out very 
quiet, too, justas if I had perticler biz- 
ness ’round the corner. I took my pile to 
your men in ’Frisco, who gave me that 
paper which they said was as good as the 
money when I showed it to you. Now 
all I want you to do is to give me my 
money.” 

** But just listen,” said the cashier ear- 
nestly. ‘* We must take the precaution to 
have you identified, for your sake as well 
as for ours. See, now, a great many 
merchants come here to buy goods ‘to 
sell at the mines, don’t you think that if 
you looked around a little you might find 
some one who had seen you there, and 
who would step in and say so?” 

**Look here, Mister,” answered the 
miner, with a hazy, wistful smile, and pa- 
thetic shake of the head, ‘“‘I came into 
this town last night. I looked ’round for 
some face I had seen before, forI felt 
lonesome. I hadn’t a friend. Why, I 
felt so bad, I’d a-been glad to meet some 
of those old coons who used to tell us 
blood and thunder stories in Alligator 
Gulch, thoI knew they were lies every 
one o’ them. And coming here this 
morning,I looked at every man I met, 
but they were allstrangers; ain’t a man 
in the hull place that would cotton to me 
worth a cent. Now, you, just look a- 
here,” he continued, coaxingly, ‘‘ don’t 
you go to bein’ a contrary panned-out, 
old settler, but just let me have my dust. 
My wife and my two little kids are wait- 
in’ forme. They don’t want no ’dentify- 

ing of me; they never hearn of sich a 
thing. I ain’t got to be a withered old 





a wretch who would commit murder 





just the same as if I were—so now, just 

you give me that money, an’ let me drift 

along.” 

** How am I to make you understand ?” 

said the perplexed cashier. ‘‘See here, 

my friend, we’ll suppose a case. Suppose 

away in those mining regions—where a 

man’s life is hardly worth a snap of the 

fingers —some drunken, quarrelsome 

wretch had killed you and, assuming 

your name with your money, he had got 

the draft from our house in San Francis- 

co and came here to have it cashed. Sup- 

pose we believed him and cashed the 

draft. Afterward it is discovered that 

you have been murdered, and the wretch 

who killed you has disappeared with your 

money. Your poor wife and children to 

whom it would rightly belong are in 

great want, and the reason she has lost it 

is that we neglected to make sure that it 

was really her husband and their father 

who had come with the draft. Don’t 

you see that for your sake and their sakes 

we must know that you are the man you 

represent yourself to be ?” 

At this point the good cashier laid one 
hand kindly on the miner’s arm, and 

rested the other on his shoulder, the more 
strongly to impress his words. 

** But in the name of the great Cesar,” 
said the discouraged miner, *‘ how am I 
ever to git home? Look a-here, stranger, 
I’ve given you a plain statement of all- 
wool facts about myself. I’m Allan 
Brayton! I’m no murderer! Why, my 
young ones’d know me in a minute. 

They’d come runnin’ and singin’ up to 
me so sweet and chipper that the birds 
would stop and listen—blamed if they 
wouldn’t!” and a choke came in his 
voice; ‘‘and my wife, I tell you”—and 
the choke deepened into a dry sob—‘‘ my 
wife—if she seed me a hundred yards off 
—why, sne’d fly down to me light as a 
snowflake on an oak bough. Dash! you 
mought knock me down with a straw. 
If I can’t git home I mought as well slam 
my pistol to my head and yank the trig- 
ger; that'll fix it, Ireckon. No one else 
will come and say he is Allan Brayton; 
and you can just tote that money on to 
my wife, and say I’m dead.” 

**Oh, nonsense! Cheer up,” cried the 
cashier, who was feeling a little choky 
himself, ‘*‘ Nonsense! Some one must 
come along in a day or two who will 
know you; or, suppose you send for your 
wife to come here.” 

‘**How canI? Every cent is locked up 
in that draft, and it won’t pay no divi- 
dends.” 

He walked to the outside door vf the 
office, looked with his keen glance upand 
dewn the street; then burying his chin in 
his great curling beard he seemed to be 
plunged in deep thought. 

Suddenly he faced about with a shout, 
that made all the clerks in the office jump, 
and set the ink bottles bobbing around 
the desks. His eyes gleamed lightning. 
‘It’s allright; this'll fetch it,” he cried; 
‘don’t want anything better to ’dentify 
me!” As he was speaking he was tearing 
off his coat, tearing off his vest, snatching 
off bis neck-tie and unbuttoning his sbirt 
—his eyes blazing, his breath coming in 
great gasps. Then he gave his broad, 
heaving chest a sounding blow, and in 
tones full, moving, like the resounding 
tones of an organ—tho each eager, 
breathless word, seemed to have a great 
sob at the bottom of it—he pointed to his 
breast.and exclaimed: ‘* Look! look! here, 
HERE is the ‘dentification! It were war- 
ranted fast colors when it were done, and 
so it were, for I’ve scoured it with soap 

and water these twenty year. A sailor 
chap did it when I were a boy and ran 
away to sea in a fit of cussedness. It hurt 
so that I yelled like a circus hyena; but 
thank God! thank God! it’ll ’dentify me 
now!” 

He held the bosom of his shirt wide open 
—and there right across his heaving chest, 
was the name ‘ Allan Brayton ” tattooed 
in India ink, with fishes and flourishes all 
around it! At sight of the name, all the 
clerks at the desks, who had been eagerly 
listening to his appeal, forgot dignity and 
discipline, and rising as one man, cheered 
Allan Brayton with a heartiness that 
made the rafters ring. 





man of a daddy in those five year. I’m 


cashier’s spectacles, for he took them off 
and wiped them carefully before he spoke. 
Then clearing his throat, he said: ‘* You 
are right, Mr. Brayton; that sailor’s work 
has identitied you more certainly than the 
spoken declaration of any other man. I 
am glad that you have been able to satis- 
fy us so completely. You will shake 
hands with me, I amsure, as a token that 
you believe that my caution was neces- 
sary, and that in our business, as you must 
acknowledge, ‘ Eternal vigilance is the 
only price of safety.’” 

In five minutes more, Allan Brayton 
had his money in new crisp bank-notes, 
securely fastened into a large pocket-book 
which the cashier presented to him. A 
relieved, almost radiant look displaced 
the dismayed, wild, hunted expression of 
face, as he quickly and silently resumed 
his garments. Then shaking hands all 
around, be strode out of the office, and 
went gladly and swiftly on his way. 
New YorK Cry. 
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THE LOWING OF EXODUS. 
BY CHARLES N, SINNETT, 








THE sunlight falls softly over the Cran- 

shaw Bog. I know just how the dew spark- 

les in the dark moss which drapes the low 

evergreens there, how the leaves of the 

rhodora shine, how the water gleams in 

the cupsof the pitcher plants, and how 

glossy are the cranberry vines, now gem- 

med with myriads of beautiful blossoms. 

And across the BogI hear a low, sad 

sound, which tells me that Exodus must 

be looking out, too. 

Then I fancy that a voice calls, rather 
sharply, ‘‘ Thomas Leonard!” and that a 

cheery, piping tone answers back, ‘‘ Here, 

Ma!” 

Thereafter a mist rises before my eyes, 

and I cannot distinguish if there are 
forms moving on the higher ground 
whither I have been looking, one with 
head high in the air, another leaning 
heavily upon a crutch, and the third stir- 
ring restlessiy about the ‘* Ark.” 

Exodus, Thomas Leonard, and Ma— 
those are the three friends I shall never 
forget. 

And clearly I hear the voice of the sec- 
ond one in that group declare, as in the 
past: ‘* You’re my good helpe;, teacher!” 
Do I need that the others should speak 
their love? No, One cannot utter it in 
our language, and the other—a look from 
her honest blue eyes is enough. 

It was in the Patten High School that 
I first saw Thomas Leonard. He sat ina 
front seat, his small eyes watching me 
closely, his right hand noiselessly rolling 
a slate-pencil on his desk, his left band 
slowly brushing back his red hair, his 
expression one that sorely puzzled me. 

** Tnomas Leonard Cranshaw ” was the 
name which caused smiles all over the 
school-room, while the lad seemed utterly 
unconscious of any fun astir. 

I stiil have a manuscript which he 
handed me that day to show his skill in 
arranging the words in a writing exercise 
in grammar. 

‘* Benjamin printer distinguish philos- 
opher Franklin learned his trade. 

‘*The Warren the gallant yound hero 
fell at bunker Hill. 

‘‘The largest mammal of mammals is 
highly prized for ornaments.” 

** David Phillistine son of Jesse slew 
Goliath.” 

My tones rang out sharply as I said to 
the boy: ‘‘ Is that the best you can do? 
Don’t you read the Bible? Don’t you 
know who David was?” 

But his countenance did not change in 
the least. His clear voice piped out, 
“Yes, marm!” 

Was he really as dull and backward as 
he seemed? And I answered quickly 
when he had half finished a verse in the 
reading class, he drawled so distressingly 
and mispronounced so many words, 
‘* He’s stupid!” 

“This is a poem by Lord Byron, 
Thomas,” I saidto him. ‘‘ If you have 
read the Bible you ought to know about 
the fall of Sennacherib’s army.” 

* Yes, marm.” 

‘Thomas, you have just read, ‘ The 





Something was the matter with the 
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wail.’ Howcan windows wail? The word 
is widows. Whatis the difference between 
thetwo words?” 

The faintest gleam of mischief flitted 
over the boy’s face as he replied, *‘ You 
can see through a winder—through a 
widder you can’t see!” 

And the scholars, remembering the 
plethoric and coquettish relict of Deacon 
Stubbs who lived near the school, 
laughed merrily, while I looked at the 
quiet-faced boy. 

I soon learned that Thomas Leonard 
had given his teachers more trouble than 
all the other lads in school; that when 
his mind seemed bent upon his book, he 
was studying some piece of fun; that 
when he looked most stolid he was med- 
itating upon a remark which would 
amuse the scholars; and that he must be 
conquered at once. 

I kept him after school one day when I 
was tired and ill-tempered. 

“‘T’'m weary of your nonsense,” I said, 
taking up.a stout stick and walking 
toward him. 

I expected to see his face redden with 
anger and his form stiffen with obstinacy. 
But, when he had glanced once into my 
eyes, he gave a stifled sob, the color fied 
from his cheeks, and I saw his eye-lashes 
quiver and his hands shake as he cried 
out hoarsely, ‘‘ You’re my good helper, 
teacher!” 

And then I found my palms stroking 
the boy’s head, and my tears dropping 
with his upon the desk on which he had 
drawn cows and calves in many colors. 

‘*I’ve liked you from the first,” he 
sobbed; ‘* and I'll behave.” 

I never understood how I had so deep- 
ly touched his heart by some word or 
look; but I alwaysfound him true to his 
promise, 

A few days after that term of school 
had closed, I met Tbomas Leonard on 
the bridge in front of the school-house. 
He was walking very rapidly; but 
stopped with a bappy smile to say, ‘“‘I’m 
going after Exodus, teacher. I’ve want- 
ed her a long while.” 

‘* Exodus?” 

‘*Why, haven’t you seen her? They 
call her Lop-Horn; but I named her Exo- 
dus, because you always tell us we must 
keep the Bible in mind.” 

I did, indeed, know what he meant when 
he repeated the familiar name, Lop- 
Horn, that of the cow whose peculiar 
lowing from a neighbor’s yard had kept 
me nervously awake in so many nights, 
and disturbed me so much in the early 
mornings, whose head was always held 
aloft as if she was smelling to see where 
the finest grass and vegetables grew, or 
spying out the weak places in the vil- 
lager’s fences, who— In astonishment 
I cried out just there, ‘‘ What will you do 
with that beast, Thomas Leonard?” 

‘Sell her milk. And I’m going to pick 
cranberries on the Bog and help pay for 
her.” 

And the boy looked steadily into my 
eyes. : 

‘But she makes such a noise. She is 
is always running away. She will trouble 
your mother.” 

‘She'll help Mother out, teacher. And 
she minds me like a kitten.” 

‘* But the name, Thomas Leonard.” 

“It’s Bible, teacher. And she hunted 
up a lost calf last fall and led it out of 
the woods, just like the Exodus folks 
getting out of the wilderness! And Ma 
says the place where we live is a waste, 
howling desert compared with Rhode 
Island, where she was raised. I'm going 
to earn enough with the cow to send Ma 
off there visiting some day.” 

Then the boy’s face shone as if all this 
work was happily completed. 

It touched me so that, tho I feared that 
Exodus had deceived him, I slipped a five 
dollar bill into his reluctant palm and 
went on my way. — 

It was less than a week after this that 
Mrs, Cranshaw came to take me to her 
home in the old family top- buggy. 
She was a tall, faded woman, who it 
was hard to believe had ever had any 
happy childhood days, she looked so 
moodily on all things about her, and was 

80 constantly demanding of her boy, 
**Tom Len, you ought to be a mar!” 


*““You’ve put some sense into him,’ 
teacher, the mother said as we drove on- 
ward. ‘‘He keeps the cow in splendid con- 
dition—if she don’t have something hap- 
pen to her. He used to play pranks—such 
pranks as Rhode Island children never 
thought of--and bring in stones and flowers 
and such litter. But now he works; but 
I’m afraid every day that he'll meet some 
mishap. My husband went on just that 
way the year before he took down with 
the rheumatics. But here heis in this 
waste, bowling wilderness, and there’s 
no chance for Tom Len to develop.” 

That busy day which I spent with the 
Cranshaw was the “ forerunner,” as my 
hostess called it, of many others like it. 

I helped the weary woman with tasks 
which had long been left undone, and as- 
sisted Thomas Leonard with the lessons 
which he still kept up at home. He and 
I also found time to visit the wide 
Bog, which was only a few steps from 
the house; and it gave bim great pleas- 
ure to bring me flowers from the nooks 
which were known only to himself. 

The one shadow upon that day and 
others when I was at Cranshaw Farm was 
caused by my nervons dislike of Exodus. 
Her lowing was still frequent, peculiar 
and sad, and her head was held aloft, as 
in the past. 

Thomas Leonard noticed my trouble. 

And did not Exodus shadow the boy’s 
life? 

With all the strength of my heart I 
felt that it was so when news was brought 
me that he was suffering from rheumatic 
fever, the result of picking cranberries, 
with which to pay for the cow, on that 
cold Bog, where the pools of water were 
so deep that rainy autumn, and .where 
the moss was like great masses of sponge 
soaked in moisture dripping from gla- 
ciers. 

And my thoughts were hot against 
Exodus when I saw how painful was the 
boy’s condition, how discouraged was the 
mother, and how little I could cheer 
them. 

But Thomas Leonard loved his cow 
more than ever. He insisted on having 
her fastened, some part of each day, 
where he could see her and hear her low 
back in answer to his praises of her vir- 
tues. 

“T don’t know what my folks in 
Rhode Island would think to see a moolly 
tied by the bedroom window,” Mrs. 
Cranshaw often said; and the boy would 
always give some cheerful reply. 

“The Exodus folks were led out, Ma,” 
he frequently and stoutly asserted; ‘‘ and 
our condition isn’t so bad. Her name’s 
cheerful.” 

About the middle of the winter a heavy 
rain-storm shut me in the house for two 
days; and I was bitterly disappointed at 
the wretched condition of the roads when 
the storm ceased. I knew that no horse 
in the stable could take me to Cranshaw 
Farm. 

Ina nervous mood, as I sat looking out 
across the Bog and thinking of how seri- 
ously this wet weather must be affecting 
Thomas Leonard, and of how rapidly my 
vacation was slipping away, I determined 
to follow a wood-path down the hills, and 
then walk over the *‘ Cranb’ry Ma’sh.” 

I had often seen the wood-cutter’s teams 
passing there. I knew that much ice had 
been drawn to the village from a lake be- 
low the Cranshaws’. 

[I fancied that there had been formed 
such a hard road that the rain had not 
affected it; and, tho I looked long, I could 
see no signs of pools of water in the di- 
rection which I would follow. 

I had but slight difficulty in walking 
down the hills, or in reaching the edge of 
the Bog or the solid path which led to the 
sick boy’s home. And the level surface 
seemed safe to my hopeful eyes. 

‘‘T might have gone this way yester- 
day,” I upbraided myself. ‘It is too bad 
to have minded the rain and looked only 
at the roads around the Beg.” 

Just then a crow flew out of the ever- 
greens through which I had passed and, 
hoarsely cawing, alighted in a stunted 
spruce a little ahead of me, shaking much 
moisture from it. 

I started nervously as this noise echoed 





around me, and the dead silence, which I 





had never liked about the Bog even in 
summer, seemed to wrap the whole place 
and stifle the breeze which had been astir. 
But I laughed a little as I thought, ‘‘ An- 
other day in the house would make me 
as gloomy as Mrs. Cranshaw. And no 
doubt this bird is trying to tell me that 
the road is perfectly safe. Anyway, I’m 
going ‘in a straight line as the crow 
flies.’”” And away I ran, the crow flitting 
swiftly on before me. 

‘* What a surprise I will give Thomas 
Leonard !” I thought, as I found my high- 
way so much better than I had imagined 
it would be. ‘‘I will be so quickly at the 
door that he will have no chance to see 
me coming the way I have avoided so 
much,” 

Then, looking around in my happy 
frame of mind, I caught sight of the bor- 
ders of a little pond, which must have 
been formed from a spring, the snow had 
melted away from it so thoroughly and 
the vines looked so fresh about it. 
And there were cranberries, just such as 
I had liked to gather from the pools near 
my old home when I was a_ child. 
Some were bright red, others were 
marked with spots of color, and I at ence 
thought how they would gladden the 
heart of Thomas Leonard. 

In grasping for the finest ones I was 
obliged to step across to a lictle island 
whose shores seemed firm with the frost 
and the thick net-work of the roots of a 
tree which sprang from its midst. 

My familiarity with such spots, to- 
gether with my eager haste, made me eo 
careless about my position that I tripped 
on one of the crooked roots and fell heav- 
ily across another, wrenching one of my 
ankles so that I found it hard work to 
drag myself to a sitting posture, and was 
quickly told by the sharp pain that I had 
sprained the limb. 

And then my attention was quickly 
called to a low, rushing sound, which I 
had attributed to the wind in the trees, 


but which I now realized came from a 


flood of water which was pouring down 
the channel of the stream which coursed 
through the Bog, saturating the deep 
snow, rising around my little island, cut- 
ting off all hope of my escape ifI did not 
speedily move away. 

I knew in a ‘moment that the pent-up 
waters must have swept away some bar- 
rier near the village, and that every foot 
of the level surface around me might be 
covered. 

Mrs. Cranshaw had more than once 
told me the sad details of the drowning 
of a man and his wife under circum- 
stances similar to these by which I was 
encompassed. They both were strong 
and hardy, and many people had at- 
tempted their rescue. 

Here was I, faint and weak, scarcely 
able to stand, and no one knew of my 
coming to this place of horror and danger. 
At least, I had seen no form moving on 
either shore, could see no one now as I 
strained my eyes from place to place; and 
the only sounds which reached my ears 
were from the rush of the angry waters 
and the occasional cawing of a crow. 

At this hour in the day I well knew that 
the Cranshaws would be in Thomas Leon- 
ard’s room, which had no windows look- 
ing out upon the Bog. 

And if they should see me? Well, the 
mother would not hope that I could be 
saved, and the boy had not taken a step 
outside the house since the middle of De- 
cember. Their hearts would be wrung 
with fear and pain, but they could not help 
me; for they could never summon a neigh- 
bor in season to rescue me when the roads 
were so nearly impassable. 

As I thought of the poor lad and his 
discouraged mother, I almost hoped that 
they would be spared the knowledge of 
my slow death there upon the Bog; for 
what chance was there of my escape ? 

Then, as I remembered what I had 
planned to do for the lad, I called out 
with all my strength, ‘‘Thomas Leonard!” 
and, frantically clutching at a branch of 
the stunted spruce over my head, I drew 
myself up against it, unwound the long 
scarf from about my neck, and waved it 
as high and as much as I could, hoping 
that some one might see it. 

Mrs. Cranshaw had knit the scarf for 





me in the autumn, and had given it tome 
on Thanksyiving Day. 

‘* It’s pretty bright for aschool-ma’am,”’ 
she had said; ‘ and reu’s asort of ominous 
color, as we counted it in Rhode Island; 
but it’s the best I can do—and I hope that 
it won’t bring no evil.” 

How vividly those words came back to 
me! And the reply of Thomas Leonard 
as brightly gleamed upon my mind: “ It 
was a red string which the Jericho woman 
hung down the wall of her house when the 
rams’ horns tooted !” 

His smile which had accompanied those 
words seemed to give me courage and 
hope beyond all things else. 

Ayain I called the boy’s name, and felt 
sure that the eyes of some person must see 
the gleam of that strange banner of mine. 
But, when the echoes of my voice died 
away, there was no sound but that of the 
flood, and the crow’s cawing, faint and 
distant, or, at least, so it seemed to me, 

Then the sharp pain in my ankle, the 
chill which the rising winds and waters 
sent through my frame, beat into my 
heart the old question: ‘*‘ Who will hear 
you from a place like this?’ 

As I iustinctively answered, ‘‘ No one!” 
I shouted a more familiar name as loudly 
and as clearly as I could, ‘‘Tom Len!” 

I waved the scarf so desperately that it 
caught in the highest branch of the 
spruce, from which I had not strength to 
detach it. 

Isank down upon the cold moss and 
hard roots; for I could no longer endure 
the position which I had taken. 

Then two crows came circling above 
me, their cries sounding like what the 
laughter of fiends might be, as tho they 
had surveyed the whole landscape and 
knew that no help was coming, that I 
would chill and drown in the spot where 
I lay, 

When at last they were gone I heard a 
subdued, peculiar sound which at once 
reminded me of the lowing of Exodus, 
and, turning my head as quickly as I 
could, I peered toward the Cranshaw 
house. 

My heart beat with joy as I heard the 
call repeated, louder than before. 

Yet why should I hope? The cow had 
evidently heard and recognized my voice, 
and seemed to be approaching the shore 
of the Bog; tho J felt that the most that 
she could do was to alarm helpless people. 

There it was that some of my words in 
the school-room came back to me: **Don’t 
you know who David was? Don’t you 
read the Book ?” 

How I had demanded that Thomas 
Leonard should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of that which should help him in 
every stress of life. And did I lie there 
so helplessly when the boy found cheer 
even in strange Bible names, and had 
oreyed me well? I felt thoroughly 
ashamed of myself, my sharp words in 
the school-room and my fictitious rever- 
ence for one Book. I lifted my eyes 
above in a new sincerity. : 

After that I found myself glancing in 
the direction of Exodus, and could see 
that she was at the edge ofthe Bog. Yes 
—and some one upon her back was wav- 
ing a red handkerchief in a slow and 
careful manner. 

Quickly I recalled those frequent 
words of Thomas Leonard: ‘‘ She minds 
me like a kitten,” and that, before his 
lameness, he had ridden his pet for many 
miles, 

And to-day he had left his sick bed, 
was urging Exodus rapidly over the Bog, 
was running a terrible risk for my sake; 
yet he found no trouble in the way that 
would have surely hindered others, and 
knew that his strange steed was as fear- 
less and eager as himself, 

It seemed only a few moments while 
the lad was coming to me. 

The lowing of Exodus kept away the 
fears which now rise before me as I think 
of it all, and make me shudder as I ask, 
‘* How did he dare to do it?” 

‘All aboard, teacher!” the cheery, 
piping voice of my boy called out to me 
from away in the distance. 

I knew that his face was radiant with 
hope, that it would show no more signs 
of fear than it once had of school-room 
fun, 
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As the lad came nearer 1 saw that the 
cow was drawing the old-fashioned sleigh 
which he had named “the ark,” that 
there was a strong plank attached to it, 
that all things needful for my rescue had 
been prepared. 

** Oh, Thomas!” I cried, as Exodus came 
close to the edge of the pool before me, 

But the words were scarcely uttered 
when he had slipped from the cow’s back 
with an agility which I could not under- 
stand, and, supported by his crutch, 
pushed onward the plank slowly but 
surely until one end of it rested where I, 
nerved with hope, could draw it to a safe 
restipg-place on my island prison. 

Then, tho the effort caused me terrible 
pain, 1 crossed to the solid shore, and, 
grasping the boy’s hand as thoI would 
never let it go, climbed, with his aid, into 
the ‘“‘ Ark,” while he repeated, ‘“‘ David 
wrote, ‘He drew me out of the horrible 

“°? 

: ** She heard you,” said the lad, proudly, 
as Exodus took us merrily toward home. 
‘* She mooed, and pulled on her rope till 
Ma went out and looked on the Bog. I 
was all fixed up to walk alittle, there was 
a plank by the‘ Ark.’ And so we just 
went on.” 

Such a simple and easy thing was it to 
the mind of Thomas Leonard. ~ 

But it is his brave deed which makes 
a mist rise before my eyes this winter 
morning, so that I cannot tell whois on 
the other side of the Bog, only that Exo- 
dus stands lowing there. 

But I shall go over to-morrow, for 
Thomas Leonard, now strong and well, 
will be home from the college where I 
helped him a little about going two years 
ago. 

And with him will come his happy 
mother from along visit in Rhode Island. 

We all shall pet good Exodus. 


OVER, Mass. * 





ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON. 








Now, Mamma, when you write a note 
And put “Miss Jones,” and ‘ Present,”’ 
You call me from a game of ball— 
Which isn’t very pleasant— 
I leave the game because I must, 
To take Miss Jones her letter, 
It isn’t kindness makes me go— 
A game of ball is better. 


But in the corner, plain in sight, 
And part of the direction, 
*« Kindness of Ned,”’ you’ve written out — 
And I have much objection. 
It isn’t kindness makes me go 
To take Miss Jones her letter, 
And if you wouldn’t callit so 
I'd feel a great deal better! 
LROOKLYN, N. Y. 


-— 


KAREL’S CARNIVAL. 
BY JULIA SCHAYER. 





On the curbstone of a very narrow, 
very crowded, and very dirty street in the 
lower quarter of the city of Brussels, there 
sat one day in the beginning of March 
two children, a boy and a girl. 

They were a queer little pair to look at, 
but nobody seemed to notice them, for 
the reason probably that everybody about 
them was as queer as they were; for it 
was a part of the town where the people 
were quite Flemish in dress and speech, 
and where tow-headed, red-cheeked chil- 
dren in big wooden shoes and blue cotton 
aprons, were a matter of course. 

But for all that there was something 
more than common going on between 
them, as you would have seen if you had 
come up behind and looked over their 
flaxen heads into their blue cotton laps, 
where four red and smudgy little hands 
were fingering a collection of copper coin, 
while two small, active tongues chattered 
away in guttural Flemish. 

** Only look, Mieke,” said the boy, in an 
excited whisper; ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty—fifty centimes, and fifty 
more, and twenty, that makes one franc 
twenty already saved up for the Carnival; 
and by Mardi-Gras I shall have at least 
two francs! Twice as much as I had last 
year. My! but we will enjoy ourselves.” 

** Oh, Karel!” exclaimed the girl, with 
a long breath expressing sympathy, ‘‘that 
is a lot of money to have all to one’s self, 
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As for me, I have only fifty centimes; and 
if my mother knew that I had even that, 
she would take it away from me. I tell 
you, Karel, it is a great bother—having 
so much money! The trouble I have to 
keep the copper pieces from clinking in 
my pocket! Ihave to keep each piece 
wrappe@in a separate bit of paper. At 
night 1 put them in the toes of my sabots 
and shove them far under the bed. Last 
night I dreamed that a rat had carried 
them off, and woke in such a fright! And 
sure enough I heard a nibbling of paper 
under the bed; but I could not get up 
without creeping over Triene and Netje, 
and Jan—and Jan would certainly have 
cried, and then there would have been 
the mischief to pay. lt was a terrible 
night !” 

‘*It must have been,” agreed Karel, 
**Now, my mother knows I have the 
money, and she won’t dream of taking it 
away. She—she is very good, is my 
mother!” he proudly added. ‘ Hi! but 
we will have fine fun that day, if only it 
doesn’t rain;’’ and Karel’s broad face took 
on a look of expectant happiness. 

‘*What do you think you shall buy ?” 
asked Mieke. 

Karel shook his flaxen mop very 
gravely. 

‘There is the trouble—to know what 
to choose! First of ali comes a mask; 1 
haven’t made up my mind yet whether 
to have a whole face, or just a nose and 
beard, like last year.” 

** Whole faces are dear, and hot to 
wear,” wisely suggested Mieke; “ and 
noses are almost as funny if you get them 
big enough and ugly enough. And you 
could smudge the rest of your face with 
lamp-black, you know.” 

** Ja!” doubtfully assented the boy, 
** that is true; but I had a nose last Car- 
nival, and I thought perhaps I would 
have a whole face this year. My mother 
has promised to make me a ruff anda 
clown’s suit from an old apron and a 
piece left from the red curtains with the 
flowers on them—very gay and fine it 
will look. I think I'll get the whole face, 
Tl. have enough left, with what I get for 
carrying packages for the tailor, to buy 
plenty of cakes and things.” 

**T don’t know what I shall buy,” said 
Mieke, having wrapped her copper pieces 
in their respective papers and restored 
them to her pucket; ‘‘ but I guess it will 
be mostly cakes. I have looked about in 
all the windows, and they are too beauti- 
ful! Only it’s a pity to have so many 
sorts; a body gets quite worn out with 
wondering how they would all taste!” 

“They don’t all taste as nice as they 
look, I can tell you that,” said Karel, 
making a wry face. ‘ Last Carnival I 
bought one for fifteen centintes, the most 
delicious looking thing; much too pretty 
to eat, I thought. I kept it a long time; 
it seemed such a pity to spoil it; but when 
I did bite into it—ei, but it was nasty! 
like some kind of medicine mixed with 
sugar to make it go down easier, What 
with the bad taste and the loss of my fif- 
teen centimes.I almost cried.” 

Mieke looked very sympathetic; she 
was fond of Karel, he was so much nicer 
looking and so much gentler than her 
own brothers. Her queer little face, with 
its small blue eyes and wide mouth, was 
quite sober over his story. 

At this moment taere emerged from a 
neighboring alley a big woman with an 
angry, red face, surrounded by a dirty 
blue kerchief. 

** You, Mieke?” she cried shrilly, as her 
eyes fell on the little pair, ‘‘ will you 
come home or not? Jan a-screaming his 
head off this half-hour, and me with din- 
ner to get and the wash not on the line 


yet, and the boys coming hungry from_ 


school, and you idling away your time 
with the widow Steeneke’s gamin; and 
she setting of herself up to be better than 
other people, nobody knows why !” 

Mieke had risen to her feet and 
was making her way slowly, with a 
watchful eye on her mother, toward the 
alley. 

‘Will you hurry, good-for nothing,” 
she cried, aiming at Mieke the blow she 
had evidently been expecting. 

‘Look out for—you know what!” 
Karel called after her. 





Mieke gave him a knowing glance over 
her shoulder, and, dodging another blow 
from the broad red palm, ran quickly 


down the dirty alley where her home 
was, 


‘*Hi!” -said Karel, looking after her. 
“I’m glad Vrow Goggenheim isn’t my 
mother?” 

And well he might be, tho, after all, 
the poor woman was not half as cross and 
rough as she looked. Then concaling his 
small hoard somewhere about his ragged 
person, Karel ran off in search of any 
small job that might fall into his way. 

What the Fourth of July is to Ameri- 
can children, the Carnival season is to the 
boys and girls of Catholic countries. As 
most of you know,on Ash Wednesday, 
the first day of Lent, all good Catholics 
withdraw from the pleasures of the 
world and give themselves up to prayer, 
fasting and church-going. On the day 
before, Mardi-Gras, as it is called, is cele- 
brated the Carnival, or ‘farewell to 
flesh,” meaning not merely a farewell to 
the use of flesh as food, but to all carnal 
or physical pleasures; and for this reason 
they try to crowd as much pleasure as 
possible into one day and night. In 
Southern countries, where the people are 
generally of a gayer temperament than 
in higher latitudes, the day (Mardi-Gras) 
is one of the wildest frolic and gayety. 
Old and young, rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, throw off all restraint, and roam 
the streets in masks and costumes, or 
dominoes, ready for anything that may 
happen in the way of fun or excitement. 

Even the stern guardians of the law, 
the police, relax their severity, and wink 
at pranks that at any other time would 
bring the culprit into the clutches of the 
law. 

In Northern countries the celebration 
of the Carnival is not so universal or car- 
ried to such extremes; but there are still 
many who enter into the fun of the bea- 
son with great zest, and the poorer classes 
cling to the custom with great tenacity. 

Of course Lent cannot bring much 
change into the lives of people used to 
constant toil and a meager diet all the 
year round; but all the more they prize 
the few occasions that, like the Carnival, 
offer a chance for fun and frolic and 
freedom from restraint. 

No wonder, then, that Mieke and Karel, 
like thousands of other children who, in 
large cities must pick up their amuse- 
ments in the street, looked forward eager- 
ly for Mardi-Gras. 

It dawned at last, mild and bright; and 
at an early hour the people were astir. 
By afternoon the streets of Brussels pre- 
sented a gay and pleasing sight. From 
all directions people in ordinary dress and 
fantastic figures in costume, came troop- 
ing down into the center of the town to 
join the sightseers on the pavements or 
the endless procession of maskers that 
passed in one continuous stream. 

It was a wild mixture of curious figures 
and gaudy colors, shown to fullest advan- 
tage in the bright sunshine. Flags, 
streamers, balloons and queer devices 
were flying, drums, horns and all man- 
ner of contrivances for making a noise 
were sounding, and men and boys shout- 
ing themselves hoarse with singing non- 
sensical ditties. 

The crowd was large, the stfeets nar- 
row, and there was a deal of pushing and 
jostling, but of a good-natured kind; for 
one and all were in Carnival mood. 
Shouts of admiration or bursts of laugh- 
ter greeted the most picturesque or gro- 
tesque figures as they passed. 

Sometimes one of the comical figures 
would dart into the crowd, and seizing 
upon some acquaintance, real or pre- 
tended, embrace and kiss him, to the 
great amusewent of the crowd and his 
own mortification. Sometimes a handful 
of bonbons would be thrown from a car- 
riage, causing a wild scramble among the 
poor children who had risen early to se- 
cure seats on the curbstones. 

Often carriages of the nobility with 
gilded crests on the panels of the doors, 
and containing ladies and children in ele- 
gant costumes would be seen among the 
rest, and the grand little people in court 
dresses and powdered wigs seemed to be 





way as the little people in sabots on the 
pavement. 

In some of the great shop windows were 
grouped children in gorgeous costumes, 
evidently enjoying the admiration they 
excited quite as much as the spectacle 
they were lovking at, to judge by their 
airs and graces. 

Prettiest of all these window shows 
was that in the window of a Japanese 
store where a tiny boy and girl were clev- 
erly dressed as a Japanese lady and gen- 
tleman, and entering into their parts with 
a zest and intelligence very funny to wit- 
ness. To see them toddling about on the 
rich rugs, among beautiful screeas and 
cabinets, dancing, fanning themselves, 
drinking tea, eating bonbons, teasing each 
other, and nodding at the crowd, was a 
sight worth seeing; and which enjoved it 
most, the pretty puppets themselves ‘or 
the admiring crowd outside the window, 
would be hard to tell. 

Among the latter, her nose flat against 
the pane, might have been seen our little 
friend Mieke, quite lost in admiration. 
For half an hour she had kept this posi- 
tion, fascinated by the lovely sight. All 
at once, however, her face darkened, and 
she drew a long breath. 

‘* Ooh, if Karel could see that—poor 
Karel!” she said, half aloud. 

From which you will gather that some- 
thing very unpleasant must have hap- 
pened to Karel; and so it had. Fancy 
being taken down with the measles just 
before Fourth of July or Christmas! and 
being shut up in a darkened room and no 
one allowed to go near you but your 
mother and the doctor! And that was 
just what had happened to Karel. 

On Saturday he had seemed to have a 
bad cold, and had gone to bed with a 
headache; on Sunday he was quite ill, and 
by Monday he had developed as fine and 
satisfactory a case of measles as could be 
desired. 

He was doing beautifully! That was 

what the doctor said, and his mother, and 
the neighbors who dropped in to take a 
look at him, taking good care to keep 
their own numerous offspring out of the 
way. 
‘* Beautifully, indeed! A beautiful state 
of things, truly!” grumbled poor Karel, ‘‘to 
be shut up in a darkened room on Carnival 
day, with only the cat and the clock for 
company!” for Karel had no brothers or 
sisters, and his mother ran a machine in 
the tailor’s shop below, and could not stay: 
with him much of the time. And worst 
of all, his mother being short of funds, 
his two francs, his hard-earned, cherished 
two-francs that were to have furnished 
him with so much pleasure, had to go 
for vile ill-smelling and worse-tasting 
physic! 

Do you wonder that Karel was cross 
and restless, and that on the great day of 
Mardi-Gras his mother had hard work to 
keep him in bed; for tho sick enough to 
be very hot and aching and uncomforta- 
ble, he was not too ill to retain a violent 
interest in what was going on in the 
street. 

** You want to get cold in your eyes,” 
scolded the poor widow, ‘“‘and become 
blind, and go about the streets with a dog 
and a tin box, and me dying with the dis- 
grace of it—a respectable woman whose 
father kept a junk-shop, and whose hus- 
band was an excellent tailor in his time, 
tho with a weakness for gin, and one of 
the best of men and husbands! Lie still 
in your bed, naughty boy, and be glad 
and thankful that you are broken out 
that beautiful, for if not it might be your 
death; and you a-crying because you can’t 
be out a-trapsing the streets and being 
run over a dozen times and brought home 
with broken arms and legs for me to 
nurse, and me a poor widow, tho as to 
that, I might have been married again a 
dozen times”— 

Here you will not be surprised to learn 
that Vrou Steeneke’s breath gave out, and 
she was obliged to stop for a while; and 
having recovered a little went down to 
the street to have a chat with the neigh- 
bors and see what was going on. 

Meantime little Mieke, moved by the 
thought of Karel’s disappointment,turned 
from the Japanese window and made her 





enjoying themselves much in the same 





way through the crowd, holding her fifty 
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centimes, still unspent, tight in one small 
red fist. 

She had had the copper pieces changed 
once into silver, thinking it would be 
finer to have it so; but the half-franc 
piece was so small that she was afraid 
she might lose it, so she had it changed 
again into big ten centime pieces. Some- 
how she had no appetite for the beau- 
tiful cakes and candies, now that her 
friend and playmate was not with 
her, but lying sick and lonely in a dark 
room, missing all the fun, and his own 
money gone for physic! If only she 
might bring him something—say one of 
those delicious pink cakes with cream in- 
side! No, one of these chocolate ones, 
with bits of almonds and candied fruit on 
the top! But then, as he was ill, of 
course his mother would not let him eat 
it 














‘* Poor Karel! poor Karel!” she kept on 
repeating, as she wandered along the 
street. ‘‘ Not to hear the gay songs and 
jokes, not to see the droll and beautiful 
sights, not to have been able to wear the 
splendid clown’s costume his mother had 
made him, and thecomic mask in which 
he would have been as funny as the fun- 
niest! That one in the window yonder, 
for instance, with the tremendous nose 
twisted like a cork-screw and the mouth 
from ear to ear—how droll poor Karl 
would have been in that! What a mis- 
fortune! Suppose, suppose.” 

Mieke’s face had suddenly brightened, 
and in a moment she had darted into the 
shop, and stood before the smiling shop 
woman, 

“If you please, madam,” said Mieke in 
French, which all the people of Brussels 
speak more or less fluently. “I wanta 
nose.” 

** Eh bien!” said the women, looking 
at Mieke’s own poor little snub. ‘‘ Anew 
one would certainly improve your ap- 
pearance! And what kind of a nose do 
you want, petite ?” 

‘* The biggest and ugliest I can get for 
fifty centimes,” answered the child. 

Then the woman handed out an assort- 
ment of the most curious and hideous 
pasteboard noses thatever wereimagined; 
and after some distressing doubts, and 
several changes of mind,. Mieke found 
one that seemed to her sufficiently fright- 
ful, put her beloved ten centime pieces 
onthe counter and in another moment 
was squeezing her way through the 
crowd, and before many more her little 
sabots were clattering over the stones of 
the narrow and quiet by-street, where 
Karel’s mother lived. 

She reached the spot soon after that 
good woman had talked herself out of 
breath, as you have seen, and come down 
for a little rest and amusement. 

‘*Och! Mieke!” she cried, breaking off 
in the lively account she was giving the 
baker’s wife of her trouble with Karel; 
‘*how does it happen that you are not 
under the horses’ hoofs with the rest of 
the children ?”’ 

Mieke paid no attention to the sarcastic 
question, but seized hold-of the good 
Vrow Steeneke’s apron and drew her 
aside, 

‘* Look. here!” she said in a breathless 
whisper, displaying the huge felse nose 
she had hidden under her apron. ‘I 
have bought this for your Karel, that he 
might not miss all the fun that’s going 
on! Tell him to put it on, and listen to 
the drums and horns—if he listens hard 
he can hear them quite plainly—and he 
will feel as if he was taking some part in 
the Carnival, and it will not be quite so 
hard to bear, being in the dark room, 
you know, and having to take physic and 
all!” ; 

Vrow Steeneke had first stared hard, 
and now broke into a loud, good-natured 
laugh. 

‘* Whata drollchild!” shecried. ‘ Did 
ever any one hear the like!” 

Then seeing Mieke’s troubled little fave 
she tapped her kindly on the head with 
the iron thimble she always wore, and 
said: 

** Yes, little one, Karel shall have the 
nose; and I am sure it will be a great 
comfort to him, and he lying there in the 
dark a-crying with disappointment. But 
where did you get money to buy the 
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the thing, you?” she added, with a sha 
look. at 


‘* Taking home linen for the laundress 
in our court,” answered Mieke, proudly. 
‘* It was only a little packaze at a time, 
but the theater. lady gave me ten cen- 
times for each one.’ 

** And why did you not buy bonbons 
and cheese-cakes like other children?” 
asked Vrow Steeneke, smiling. 

Mieke twisted her red fingers and cast 
down her eyes. 

‘* Well, well,” said the woman kindly, 
** you are a good little thing as ever was, 
if you are that Goggenheim’s daughter; 
and I won’t forget you when better times 
come. I'll take the nose up to Karel, di- 
rectly.” 

Mieke ran off with a light heart to see 
the procession again, and Vrow Steeneke 
climbed the stairs to the bedroom where 
her boy lay, quiet but miserable. 

‘*See what Mieke, that good little 
thing, has sent you,” said the widow, 
letting in a little more light. 

Karel put the dreadful nose on imme- 
diately, with a broad smile of delight, and 
his mother brought him a small looking- 
glass in which to bebold himself, and 
you would never believe what a ‘‘ com- 
fort,” as his mother had said, that ter- 
rible bit of pasteboard was to him. 

It was such fun to lie there with it on, 
and to know that it was probably the 
ugliest nose in Brussels, and that, taking 
everything into consideration, what with 
his red knitted night-cap and the flowered 
bed-cover tucked under his chin, his was 
probably the most original costume in the 
city. True, nobody saw it but his mother 
and the cat; and even the cat, after one 
glance, fled growling under the bed and 
refused to come out; but it was great fun, 
for all that. 

And as Karel lay there straining his 
ears to catch the sound of the drums and 
trumpets, he really did feel, as Mieke had 
said, that he was taking some part in the 
festivities of the day, and was almost 


happy. 
_ When the doctor dropped in that even- 
ing to see how matters stood, there lay 
Karel in peaceful slumber, the pasteboard 
horror on his nose, his flaxen hair stand- 
ing up around his red, swollen face like a 
halo, as funny a sight as can be imagined. 

Both the doctor and Vrow Steeneke 
shook with laughter and tiptoed out of 
the room, leaving the boy to a glorious 
dream that he wgs marching up the Rue 
de la Madeleine at the head of a proces- 
sion of clowns and punchinellos, and that 
every eye was upon him, every tongue 
shouting: 

** Only look at that nose!” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Com muieations for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 

Syncopate slightly wet, and leave in the 
greatest degree. 

Syncopate a poet of old,and leave a la- 
borer. 

Syucopate the smallest, and leave for 
fear that. 

Syncopate a wild animal, and leave a row 

Syncopate balance, and leave to puzzle, 

Syncopate a weapon, and leave a delicate 
article for trimming. 

Syncopate a name honored by drinking, 
and leave thrown. 

Syncopate contributing to life, and leave 
a phial. 

Syncopate to elevate by machinery, and 
leave a large number. 

Syucopate to bend, and leave to cease to 
go on. 

Syncopate to wash lightly, and leave as- 
cent, 

The central letters form an excellent 
quality in the intelligence. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. —Selected. 


x * * 
~ 
2 
+ 
° 
= 


1. Pain of conscience proceeding from 
guilt. 2. Voyages. 3. Loose garments for 
covering. 4. Caution to avoid harm. 5. 
Behaves. 6. Promiuent religious charac- 
ters. 7. Enduring without murmuring. 

The third line read down, and the fifth 
read in the same manner, will give two 
words meaning “‘ to free from.”’ 

CYRIL DEAN. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 13TH. 
PECULIAR DOUBLE PUZZLE. 
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Madame Porter's 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 

















Less House-Cleaning 


Less Annoyance 
Such is the experience of women 
ing, and the degree of health and 
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More Health 


More Comfort 
who use Pearline for houseclean- 
comfort is largely due to the way 











they useit. Directions for saving labor on every package. Delli- 
cate women can clean house by its aid; children will be a help, 
and husbands will never know the work is going on—out of the 
way,and they will be ignorant ofit. Itis bosh tosay that Pearline 
hurts the clothing, the paint or the hands. Numbers of people 
clean their teeth with it ; many babes have been washed with it 
from their birth ; the most delicate of laces and linens have been 


subjected to the severest of tests, 


Everything washable, and 


everybody who must do this work, is benefitted by reason of 


the use of Pyle’s Pearline. It’s 
it and use it sooner or later. 


the modern soap. You'll know 


Your grocer keeps the goods. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
e W are IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous, 
164 


JAMES PYLB, New York, 








BUSH'S FLUID"EOOD 
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BOVININE 





ES 


HE ability to control and mitigate the worst features of exhausting diseases, such 


as TYPHOID FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, PNEUMONIA AND ALL FEVERS, 


is one of the _most 
valuable attributes of 


H. 8S. JEwetTt, M.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
g says: ‘‘I desire to state the case of a pa- 


tient of mine, a young lady 17 years of age, who was taken with typhoid fever August 
12th. The fever ran 28 days. BOVWININE and milk were the principal nourish- 
ments; milk more especially through the first part of the illness, and BOVININE 


during the later phases of convalescence. 


I found BOVININE very well adapted 


to the tender and ulcerated condition of the intestines, and convalescence went rapidly 
forward with its use. Lam nowusing BOVININE in a severe case of chronic bron- 
chitis, where there is much coughing and expectoration in the morning, with very poor 
appetite. I find BOVININE doing good work, pleasant to take and easily assim- 
ilated. maintaining the strength in a marked degree. 





THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 
Beecham’s Pills 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders. 


“Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
goucea! prosti ation. will receive valuable informa- 

ion by sending stamp to Dr. Wm. E. DUNN, 331 
ington Ave., cor. 39%h Street, New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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se esterase om 
No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


} 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





66 E 99 Send % cts. for and 

C LLULOID style Waterproof 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St.. New York City, N. ¥. 








D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
jam the Athlete or Invalid: A complete 
Sgymnasiim. Takes up but inches 


juare 





~ 1 
Dowd, Scientific 
lith Street, New york. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold bv all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





COITRE, or THICK NECK. 

Ihavea Positive, Cleanly & Harm. 
less Cure. Come or write tome t 

28 Arlington Court, Cleveland, O. 

TtisnoIodinesmear. Testimonials 

turn’ Cure made permanent, 

a DR. J. CASHKEY.. 
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DAIRYING AND FEEDING. 
BY D. D T, MOORE, 


ConNEcTICUT DAIRYING —The farmers of 
the Nutmeg State derive their chief income 
from theit hefds, gilt-edged butter being 
the leading product, tho poultry-raising, 
thafket-gardéning and small fruit culture 
tite dl8o retiiunerative. Hence it is not sur- 
phising thet the ret8nt dnhual meeting of 
the Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, 
held in the Capitol building at Hartford, 
shoald have been well attended and much 
interest manifested in the proceedings, The 
dairy and cognate matters were ably dis- 
cussed. Secretary Gold, of the State Board 
of Agriculture, spoke of the superior ad- 
Yautagés Connécticut possessed for dairy- 
lng. He claimed that it had a soil and cli- 
fate eniiméutly adilpted for making the 
bést buttet. Gold watet is alsoan adjunct, 
ahd its pure streaitis are greatly missed in 
indny parts of the country. 

* Agdin, godd markets are at our doors, and 
thay of us haven't the cost andl disadvantage 
of commission men, Our breeds of cattle are 
well adapted to our latitude and requirements, 
as are our habits, which aresomewhat peculiar, 
and with our experience have been established 

n our farming communities through genera- 
tions of practice. A permanency must attach 
to dairying to warrant its success. The capacity 
of the dairy country in output of the finest but- 
ter, depends upon its small facilities. No part 
of the coutitry oan boast of closer, better turf, 
that is longer green ea6n year, than can New 
England.” 

@leoniargarine received a black eye from 
ab¥efal speakérs, the général opinion seem- 
ing to be that Dairy Comthissioner J.B Ta- 
tem was right in his remark to the effect 
that the time had come when this monster 
must be taken by the throat, by a unani- 
mous grip, or it would throttle the interests 
of every one in the State dependent direct- 
ly or indirectly upon the sale of butter. 
Professor Brewer, of the Connecticut Ex- 
petiment Station at New Haven, stinma- 
rited the situation in a few words when an- 
SWeting the question, ‘“‘ What stand can 
Gonnéetcut farniers take to prevent the 
Législature from being corrupted by the 
money of oleomargarine men ?”’ by saying: 
“Send to the Legislature men who, when 
approached by tlie advocates atid capital of 
the oleomargafine system; have sufficient 
fianhbod to say: ‘ Get behind me, Satapn.’” 

Earnest and instructive remarks touching 
the various branches of dairying were made 
by several gentlemeti. President Bowen 
fave an excellent address; full of valuable 
Poitits and suggestions. State Treasurer 
Henry, of Rockville, advocated the growing 
of bay for market, stating that thousands 
of tons were annually brought into Connec- 
ticut, and at timessold as high as $20. This 
the farmer should supply at a profit and re- 
place with ensilage at $5 per ton, buying grain 
with the cash received. Mr. Geo. T. Good- 
win, of Elmwood, spoke of the difficulties 
of starting co-operative creameries, making 
s0me good suggestions thereupon. Dr. E. 
H. Jenkins, of New Haven, alluded to the 
importance of having purer milk in cities, 
and the necessity of tocal inspection, which 
latter Was not generally adopted on account 
of the expense. He thought a law should 
be enacted and enforced prohibiting the 
sale of milk in Connecticut below a certain 
standard, say 124 per cent. of solids. Sec- 
retary Sessions, of Massachusetts, said: 

“ Thegreat drawback to New England farm- 
ing is the lack of fertilizer for the soil. 
Dairying provides a way for getting a living 
and atthe same time improving the soil,and 
places us more on a par with the West. The 
successful dairyman is not the one who wants 
to sell his farm.”’ 

On the third and last day the Association 
adopted the act of incorporation passed by 
the Legislature, and also a revised constitnu- 
tion. This is substantially the same as the 
old one, except that life-membership fees 
are $5 iastead of $1, and all voting isto be 
done by members present and never by 
proxy. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, George A. Bowen, of Wood- 
stock; Vice-President, A. M. Bancroft, of 
Ellington; Secretary and Treasurer, J. S. 
Kirkham, of Newington; Directors, for one 
year—W. I. Bartholomew and W. P. White, 
of Putnam; C. W. Lee, of Coventry; and S. 
M. Wells, of Wethersfield; for two years— 
R. A. Potter, of Piainville; W. W. Terrill, 
Middlefield; T. S. Gold, of West Cornwall; 
and J. W. Stark, of North Franklin. 

THe Cow AND HER CALF.—As spring 
approaches these animals are of special 
interest and require extra attention. 
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Charles L.. Flint, author of ‘‘ Milch Cows 
and Dairy Farming,” alluding to the rela- 


tionship eisting between the cow dnd her 
calf, saya that; if the éalf is sooti to be taken 
away, he should ah not to et the 


cow to become attached to it at all, since 
she is apt to withhold her milk when it is 
removed, and a loss is sustained. Some ob- 
ject to removing the calf.from the cow in 
this way, on the ground of its apparent 
cruelty. But the objections to letting the 
ealf suckle the cow for several days, as they 
do, or, indeed, of leaving it with the cow 
for any length of time, is that slie invaria- 
bly becomes attichéd to it, atid frets and 
withholds her milk when it is at last re- 
moved from her. She probably suffers a 
great deal niore dftér this attachment is 
once formed at the remtval of the object of 
it, than she does at its being taken at once 
out of her sight. The cow’s memory is far 
greater than many suppose: and the loss 
and injury sustained by removing the calf 
after it has been allowed to suck her for a 
longer or shorter period is never known ex- 
actly, because it is not usually knowti how 
much milk the calf takes, but it is without 
doubt very considerable. If the udder is all 
right, there seems to be no good reason for 
leaving the calf with tlie cow two or three 
days, if it is then to be taken away. 

POINTS IN BUTTER-MAKING.—There are 
only a few points to be observed in the 
whole process of butter-makiny, but if one 
fails the end fails, says Henry Stewart. 
These points he enumerates as follows: 1. 
The entire abseace of all foreign and ipju- 
rious matter in the milk, from whatever 
causes they may come. 2, The observance 
of exact temperature in the various parts of 
the process. 3. The proper degree of acidity 
in the cfeam When it is put in the churn. 
4. The stoppage of the chtirning when the 
butter is in the form of small gtains no 
longer than gtains of bueckWheat. 5. The 
complete freedott of the butter from any 
trace, even of the buttérmilk. 6; The mix 
ture of the right propoftion df perfectly pure 
salt in the butter. 7. The perfect working 
of the butter to make it compact, and secure 
the even mixture of the salt with it. 

Our authority concludes by emphatically 
declaring that if the above points are per- 
fectly secured the butter will be good; if 
one fails the butter will be faulty; but if 
all fail,.as is the fact in the majority of 
cases, the btitter will be bad or worse. As- 
suming that le is correct it behooves all 
butter-makers to note and heed his 
** pointed” adttionitions. 

DEVELOFING Cows BY FEEDING.—Discuss- 
ing this important subject, Professor Cook, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, who 
isa practical farmer of considerable experi- 
ence, observes that if you take time enough 
for it you can do almost anything you have 
a mind to with the character of the milk you 
obtain from your herd. Rich foods given 
for long periods in large quantities, and es 
pecially continued from one milking period 
to another, has a powerful effect upon the 
organs of the cow. In some cows it produces 
a tendency toward making the milk rich- 
er; in other cows the effect is to increase the 
quantity of the milk without improving the 
quality. What is still more important, 
these qualities are inherited and strength- 
ened by the offspring. The farmer can, then, 
by feeding and noticing the effect, through 
along time, and especially by keeping in 
his herd and raising the calves from those 
cows which indicate a tendency to change 
in the desired direction, make his herd be- 
come a milk herd or a butter herd at his 
pleasure. Such a change is one that will re- 
quire many years and much care and atten- 
tion. 

FEEDING FOR BUuTTER.—The following 
experiment in feeding an Irish cow (as 
given in an English agricultural journal) 
may prove suggestive and instructive to our 
butter-makers. The feed in each case was 


for the period of two weeks: 
Pounds butter 
Daily Feed. per werk. 
1, Crushed oats, 7 pounds................. 8 
2. Cotton-seed meal,7 pounds........... 8 


8. Cotton-seed meal and oats, 7 pounds. .10 
4. Cotton-meal, oats, palmnut meal and 
bran mixed, 6 pounds......... ....... 4 
5. Crushed oats,7 pounds...........:.... 6 
6. Same as in 4th.... ......... .... 


The butter of second feed was finer and of 
better color, tho no more than that of first 
feed. The fourth feed was finally adopted 
as the standard ration with the result of a 
regular yield of from twelve to thirteen 
pounds weekly. The same authority adds: 


“We have met with one or two other experi- 
ments in which palmnut meal proved itself an 
excellent butter food. In the absence of this 
meal we should advise the use of eoyn meal.” 

VALUE OF OUR DalIRY PRODUCTs.—Some 
interesting statistics on this topi¢ were pre- 
sented by Pres. R. M. Littler, in his ad- 





dress before the Iowa Dairymen’s Associa- 
tioh. He thought the dairy interests of 
this country could not be estiffiated. Farm- 
ers now, he said, instead of marketing grain 
and hay, thereby impoverishing the farm, 
are ti3ing thé cow as 4 manufactory, pro- 
ducing milk and éfeatt, leaving the phos- 
phates in manure to be returned to thé soil. 
Of the 60,000,000 people of this country, 40,- 
000,000 are supposed to use dairy products. 
The average price for good creamery butter 
in cities of the United States the past year, 
has been twenty-six cents; of dairy butter, 
nineteen cents; making the average price, 
twenty-three and a half cents. The aggre- 
gate butter e¢rop has been 1,400,000,000 
poundsj cheese, 450,000,000 pounds. In 
manufacturing butter about half the milk 
product has been consumed. The milk 
flow of this country during the year has 
been worth $790,000,000; over $2,000,000 per 
day. ‘he dairy crop is mote in value than 
that of any other single interest. 





TROPICAL FRUITS IN CALI- 
FORNIA 





BY M. E, BAMFORD. 





ANY. one who possesses a copy of the “ Re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture for 
1888,’”’ and who will turn to plate viii, of the 
portion of the Yolame devoted to pomology, 
will there see a picture of a strange yellow, 
purple-streaked fruit known as the “ pe- 
pino.” This fruit is a stranger from the 
land of Guatemala, but is becoming one of 
the products efSouthern California, Inthe 
fall of 1887 the pepfno was sold in the Santa 
Barbara market. 

A Mr. Grelech, of: Los Angeles, Was the 
person who brought the pepino to California 
from the table-land of Guatemala. Some 
time before his death Mr. Grelech wrote of 
his experiment: 

“Having decided upon the merits of this 
plant, and being satisfied that it will become a 
most welcome addition tothe fruit, not only 
of California, but of all the Middle and South- 
ern States of the Union, we decided to bring 
the same with us to California and try it here. 
After a good deal of trouble, and | must say no 
little expense and arixiety, we have now emi- 
nently succeeded. Our €xperieftice has been, 
we think, most valuable to us, The melon 
shrub grows in California even better than in 
Central America, and the fruit is decidedly 
superior.” 

“ Melon shrub” is the other name of the 
pepino, scientifically known as Solanum 
Guatemalense, the plant belonuing to the 
order that includes the potato, the tomato, 
tobacco ,and red or cayenne pepper. In- 
deed, the flowers of the pepino are said to 
resemble those of the Chili pepper. Says 
Mr. Grelech: 

“The melon shrub, as it grows in the Central 

American highlands, is, asthe name defines it,a 
shrub. It reaches, at its best, two er three feet 
each way, but is generally smaller, and recalls 
in many respects, the Chili pepper vine, the to- 
mato or the night-shade, The tiowers resemble 
those of the Chili pepper, are very numerous 
and of a beautiful violet color, and are most 
charming when used in floral decorations. The 
plants should be set in rows four feet apart, 
and two feet in the rows. A month and a half 
after being set out the fruit wili begin to set, 
and in three months after planting the fruit 
will ripen and continue to ripen until checked 
by frost. The fruitisof the size of a hen or 
goose egg, or even larger, and very much of the 
same shape. Thecolor is lemon, or pale orange, 
with streaks or waves of bricht violet, the 
whole making a fruit unrivaled in beauty. The 
interior of the fruit is a solid pulp, similar to 
that of a pear, also of a pale yellow color, and 
of a taste resembling that of a fine musk-melon, 
but which has besides a most charming acid, 
so wholesome and so delicious that when the 
fruit is partaken of on @ very warm day it 
allays the thirst for several hours. The plant 
isan enormous yielder. I have seen plants of 
small size, say two by two feet, bear thirty 
large fruits, which, from their size and weight, 
pressed the branches to the ground, and thus 
formed a most beautiful border all around the 
plant.” 

In spite of Mr. Grelech’s assertion that 
the fruit is ‘‘delicious,’’ there are some 
persons who fail to appreciate the pepino, 
as witnesses Professor Klee, State inspec- 
tor of fruit trees, who says of pepinos: 
* Few persons seem to like their flavor, 
which is something like a tomato and 
melon mixed.”’ 

Probably the pepino, like many other 
tropical fruits, is destined to be liked by 
some persons, and detested by others. 

In Northern or Central California the 
pepino will not probably be a success. 
Plants that have been raised in Berkeley, 
Alameda County, have not done well, and 
the Department of Agriculture says that 
the pepino “has been quite thoroughly 
tested in the United States and found to 
succeed only in a very few places in Florida 
and California.’’ 
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here is the guava. Strawberry and pear 
guavas have been experimented with, the 
former having fruited as far north as Berke- 
ley and Sacramento. In October, 1888, the 
Otay Preas, of Ban Diege County, said: 

“ W. J. Wheeler has two aéres of guavas that 
recently came into bearing on hi# place; and 
the growth is so prolific that he has found it 
hard work to care forthem. He has been stip- 
plying thé Sati Diég¢ market for some time, and 
is now running then thtevgh a press and con- 
verting them into guava jelly.’ 

Professor Klee, who, in his journefs ap 
and down the coast, has had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe fruit-trees, states that the 
largest specimens of guavas that he has 
seen were growing in Cholla Valley, near 
San Diego, the trees being about from twelve 
to fifteen feet high. Says Professor Klee: 
“In the Los Angeles market are to be seen 
guavas ripe and for sale at good prices, because 
they come at fimes when other fruit is scarce.” 


The pear guava seems to be more delicate 
than the strawberry variety, the only see- 
tion in whick Professor Klee heard of the 
former having ripened fruit, being Santa 
Barbara. 

I have in my possession 4 couple of carob 
pods that were brought me from? the Sand 
wich Islands. My pods are six and seven 
inches long, yellow, and of the shape of 
large bean-pods. The carob, algaroba, 
or “St. John’s bread,” as the tree is vari- 
ously called, is capabie of producing larger 
pods than these. A Mrs. Arnerich, near 
Los Gatos, the widow of a Dalmatian, iv 
1886 showed to Professor Klee, pods that 
were ten inches long. These pods were of 
the Dalmatian variety. The same year a 
M1. Yocco,in the Los Gatos hills of Santa 
Clara County, had an algaroba tree about to 
bear. 

The carob pods are used in Europe as 
food for horses, pigs, etc., and are some- 
times eaten by human beings. The taste 
of the carob pod, as fF recollect it, is sweet 
and by no means unpleasant. The carob is 
quite hardy and has done well in some of 
the Gulf States. There seems to be no rea- 
son why this tree should not flourish in 
California. Professor Klee in his Report om 
Economic Plants and Trees cultivated at 
the Experimental Grounds of the State 
University at Berkeley, three years ago, 
said: 

* Duriaog the last two years the growth of the 
young trees on the goounds has been very sat- 
isfactory, the oldest specimen in the garden of 
economic plants having grown at the rate of 
three feet a year without a particle of irriga- 
tion.” 


Professor Klee also mentions having 
found in the little hills south of Los Gatos 
a number of flourishing carob trees on Mrs. 
Arnerich’s place. The carob seeds had been 
brought from Dalmatia in 1872 and planted 
in 1873 with about twenty-five trees as the 
result. In 1885, some of the trees began 
bearing. Said Professor Klee: 


“The trees, altho not irrigated, present a 
striking appearance, compared with other 
trees, such as figs, plums. etc., their glossy 
greén indicating their superiority in resisting 
drought, while the other trees gave unmistak- 
able evidence of the want of moisture in the 
ground. 

**We thus have proof that the carob will grow 
with less water than any other fruit-tree, the 
olive notexcepted. This demonstration is just 
what we have desired, and it warrants us in 
recommending the tree for genera) trial in this 
State.” 


Besides Berkeley and Los Gatos the al- 
garoba has been successfully tried in Niles, 
Alameda County. 

The pine-apple has been tried on this 
coast. The San Diego Union, during the 
latter part of 1888, contained the following: 

“Pine-apples are being grown with success at 
Oceanside from seed brought from Florida last 
spring. The seed was planted on the 2ist of 
March last, and the apples are now haif-grown, 
or half the ordinary size. The fruit has a very 
healthy growth, indicating that soil and cli- 
mate are adapted to its production.” 


Probably, however, it is only the south- 
ern portion of the State that is suited to 
pine-apple culture, as it is said that evenin 
Florida the cultivation of the plant is re- 
stricted to those regions where severe frosts 
do not usually come, even a *‘light, white 
frost’’ being detrimental to the pine-apple. 
The pine-apples of Florida have been 
troubled in the past by a scale insect, known 
as Dactylopius adonidum. Should pine- 
apple culture be carried on to any extent 
here, probably the same variety of a scale 
would make its appearance in this State, 
and several kinds of scale-insects already 
seem to like California as a place of resi- 
dence. Mr. P. W. Reasoner, of Florida 
speaking of this scale, says: 


* Altho found to seme extent on pine-apple 
plants éverywhere, it seems to do no serious 





Another tropical fruit that bas been tried 


dama ge when the plants are kept in a healthy 
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growing condition. It infests the roots, leaves, 
fruit, and every part of the plant.” 

Mr. Reasaner considers this scale as iden- 
tical with the “white, mealy crimson- 
tinged insect ” of Speechly, and says: 

“§peechly gives a remedv (* Vine and Pine- 
apple Culture,’ p. 821) for destroying this scale 

in the English hot-houses: but we do not think 
itever does serious damage to healthy growing 
plants in Florida.” 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 


rie 


PRESERVE THE FORESTS. 


‘Tae American Forestry Association has 
adopted a petition to Congress for an act 
withdrawing temporarily from sale all dis- 
tinctively forest lands belonging to the 
Government of the United States, as rec- 
ommended by the Secretaries of the [nterior 
during the past three Administrations, and 
providing for their protection; and author- 
izing the employment of the army, if nec- 
essary, for this purpose until a Commission, 
to be appointed by the President, shall 
have made such examination of the forests 
on the public domain as shall be necessary 
for determining what regions should be 
kept permanently in forest, and shall have 
presented a plan fora national forest ad- 
ministration: also authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint a 
Commission for the purpose of examining 
the forests on the public domain, and re- 
porting to Congress a plan for their per- 
manent management. The Association 
says: 

The reasons for our urgent petition for 
the passage of these measures is briefly 
this, that, in the opinion of a)l those who 
have investigated and considered the mat- 
ter, these measures, or others equally radi- 
cal, can alope secure the magnificent for 
ests upnen these lands from destruction bv 
ax and flame within a comparatively short 
period. 

What the result of such destruction 
would be, may in some measure be realized 
by considering these forests from three 
points of view. 

First. They are valuable parts of the 
property of the nation. Tho far less ex 
tensive than formerlv, they still cover from 
50,000,000 te 70,000,000 acres. They are too 
valuable, merely as present property, to be 
neglected, left tothe timber tbief to carry 
off or the chance fire to burn down. 

Second. They will be needed as av im- 
portant source of timber supply for the 
Western States for all time to come. If the 
population of this country is to continue 
what it is now, to say nothing of its proba- 
ble great increase, these forests must 
always be looked to tosupply the people of 
a vast region with timber for buildings, 
railroads, mining and many manufacturing 
industries. Any serious diminution of this 
supply, owing to deforestation on a large 
scale, would prove a serious check to the 
prosperity of the Western States. 

Third. The greatest value of these forests 
to the present and future inhabitants of the 
Western States is in the assistance they 
render to agriculture through their infin- 
ences on the water supply and the climate. 
The mere loss of national property, tho 
measured by millions,can beendured. The 
absence of a timber supply at home can, iv 
a measure, be made up for by purchases 
from more prudent foreigners and by the 
substitution of other materials in the place 
of wood products. But there is absolutely 
nothing, natural or artificial, that will take 
the place of the mountain forest as a regu- 
lator of rain-fall and water supply. Every 
inland region without forests is a region of 
long droughts, varied by destructive storms. 
Every mountain region without forests is a 
region whose streams, instead of watering 
the valleys below with a constant and ade- 
quate flow, alternately dwindle into insig- 
nificance and swell into raging torrents, not 
only flooding the country, but covering it 
with rocks and sand from the mountain 
sides. Great as is the damage caused by 
the loss of mountain forests So a region nat- 
urally well watered, it would render agri- 
culture impossible in that extensive district 
which has so recently begun to be rendered 
fertile by the use of irrigation. No system 
of reservoirs, even the most costly and in- 
genious, can take the place of the forests on 
any large scale. The most that it can do is 
to co-operate with them. 

It is respectfully suggested that the true 
value aud use of these mountain forests 
has never been properly considered by this 
Government. It has, apparently, never 
realized that mountain-forest land differ 

from all other land ion this impurtant re- 
spect, that its condition cannot substan- 
tially be changed without disastrous re- 
sults; that it must, for the sake of the 
properly agricultural land, always remain 
in forest, On the contrary, it has been sold 
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and given away like other land without 
any restrictions whatever upon its se In 
private hands, altho the experiente of every 
nation shows that the national government 
alone bas the power and the means for the 
best forest'm t, and that its power 
must be exerted even over private forest 
property, in order to prevent disaster to the 
community from the action of individuals. 








FARMERS should raise more geese of 
all varieties, and especially the Tou- 
louse. Goose culture is exempt from many 
of the inconveniences that sutround the 
rearing of chickens. The greatest dan- 
ger in the life of a goose is during the gos- 
ling period, when they are very tender. 
They come from the shell in a very hardy 
condition, but as a rule they grow too fast: 
their size is greater than their strength, and 
they become extremely tender. They can be 
protected in dry places where they ean be 
shut in sheds and fastened there until such 
time in the morning as the owner stes fit to 
release them. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO, 


215 Pearl St., New York. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


Specially compounded for each separate 
crop. 

Contain just the plant food it requires. 

Very much cheaper than Stable Manure, 
considering results obtained. 

As they frequently more than double the 
yield 

No intelligent farmer can afford not to use 
them. 


AA AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PELICAN BONE FERTILIZER 


All made from Bone. 


Full particulars in our Pocket memoran- 
dum book, ‘“‘Facts for Farmers” mailed free. 


ARMERS 





ice-lise 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 
The WM. H. MOON CO. 


N MORRISVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA, 
urserymen an Fehitects, 
offer a a rst 





an immense stock 
Fruit & & Ornamental Trees, «vine: 
descriptive illustrated catalogue free. 





READ FERTILIZER CO, 


88 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Fertilizer Manufacturers. 


Works in active operation for 15 years. Annual out- 
put 20,000 tons. Manufacturers of all grades and for 
every crop. 

For vegetabes our “High Grade Farmer's 
Friend ”’ especialiy recommended. 

On Long Island, the Market Garden of New York, 
we sell 1,200 tons annually of this Brand alone. It is 
surpassed by no brand on the market. Orders solic- 
ited. Inquiries promptly acknowleaged. 


Head Office, 88 Wall 8t., New York (City. 
Branch Office, 100 South (Clinton St.. Syra- 
cuse, N, Y, 








PENDENT. 


For Women 








“This is to certify 

=|! that after having been 
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Ayer a Sarsaparilla, 

Ptepated by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price, $1; six, 5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





THOMPSON’S EYE WATER isa paar 
prepatea Physician’s prescription. If the directions 
are followed’ it will never fail. Y 
Jno. L, Thom eon, Sens & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Eetablishen Ni 


NIRGIN Ascii ton 


AU. LarT’Ss ASTHMALEN. 
AST! A CURDS Spee 
I nage nehecttation in recom- 
Seth Arnold's 


neh ‘kiler for coughs and 
ard A few doses cured me, 


COUGH KIL LER WONDERFUL REMEDY 


writes G L.Watker, a prominent 

uckel, R.T. 25c., 
per bottie. 
ALL DEALERS SELLIT 
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STOVE POLIS 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The_ Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 





or the care of cer in al) its f without 
= of the yy with com informa’ 
mailed free. 


Dr. W. B, BROWN & 80N North Adams M Mase, 





BARNES & DUNELZBE, 
PROPRIETORS 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORWER 16TH STREET SEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


Lakewood, N. J. 








Much arged; increased facilities for treatmen 
Electro-Thermal, Turkish, Roman, Pine and all ity: 
thic Baths; Elect ectricity in all its forms; 
Evrns’s treatment < Catarrh, and a'l respiratory 
{Hot Air tor Pulmon aspen ato. Open 

o ‘or Pulmo assage., etc. 
from Oct. 15 to June 1, 1, with or wi out treatment. 


H. J, CATE, M.D. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotel has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner Howse.” It how has¢onnéctéd with it the Sulfa: 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, anti Jéhnsén Houses, all of 

have betn Coiinécted by halls. Parties can 

all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 

of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 








$ CURED by 
Vis Ag EAR 
10NS. r 
ful A, Memetten vat. I Iils. ibook & 
proofs free. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. 





A Pecket Physician! A Great Neve ty! 


: f\ MENTHOLINE. 
The Japanese Headache Cure. 
Cures. by ey. Headache 
Toothache, Ear: ‘aintness, etc 
i Relieves Ne > ‘Rheumatism 
Sciatica, etc. 


2. *. 
25, Conte cod, All, Bragslocn, Rowers ot 


DUNDAS pick. & 03 ws Chemists, 
New York. 


ee ee 


“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been tre: _. 





. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 


S0LD BY DRUGGISTS “OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL O@., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARRY’S 
z, Tricopherous 
1 FS oy wan’ SKIN 
® 





An — an gg 


dieeases lands and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, a sprains, &c. 
Price, 1 Druggists. 


__BARCLAY & ‘CO. New York. 


D. GREENAWALT. Franklin Co., _Pa., 
8. D. WILLARD, Geneva, says: 
For illustrated circular and prices, address 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months,- $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
a Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tiona 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should he made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Pegistered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Soumbere Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
apers or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should wnite for our Club- 

bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, pave for $1.00. 

ADVERTISI RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





One Year, $3.0v 











“Tam much pleased wit: 
*'T know cow af no white grape of fm | introduction 


251 Rreadway, New Verk City. 





CEN E VA penierceWHITE GRAPE 


EA RLY. RA! LTHY. HARDY. PRODUCTI VE. GoobD. 
of the newer varieties 
473 Pen | Venn, N. Sa p~ 4 ex 4-4 


was Geneva, a fine white Grape of excellent flavor.” 
or rot on ne. or fruit Lt is an oo it keeper.” 


on €0 rich amd ‘ad 


R.C. CHASE & CO., Ceneva, N. N.Y: 
(We want Agents to solicit orders for our general line of Nursery stock. Salary and expenses to successful 
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Whooping-Cough Cured by Page’s 
Vaporizer and Cresolene. 


Whooping-Cough is a very distressing disease,and unless checked 
by some effectual remedy will han: 
It not untrequently proves fatal. 
but the inhalation (breathing) of ‘Vaporized Cresolene will quite 
uniformly stop it in from six to ten days. The only effective way 

is remedy is by means of Page’s Vaporizer, which can readily 
ruggists, with the 


on for three months or longer. 
It is not easily controlled; 


requisite quantity of Cresolene. 


nger au a suffering usually extended to 
months, is shortened to a tew days at a trifling expense, and but very 
little hoe aga The fumes ot Cresolene are also of great value in the 

of croup, diphtheria and scariet fever, preventing the 


mt 
spread ‘ot these ee and much to be dreaded diseases. It is also 
a maa including a betthe of. Cresolene, $1.50. Ask 


H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., Sole Agents, 


pon 170 and 172 William Street, New York. 
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This powder never varies. A marvel of stren, 
and Wholesomeness. Fare ces mica the 
it be gold in in ‘competition with the 
of low test, short weight alum o: ate 
—- se in cans, RovaLBaKine POWDER 
MPANY, 1066 Wall St.. N. Y. 





Ivory Soap Floats. 


pT EIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal - At the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and. several meritorious 
ee, useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 








THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an «valuab'e inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 




















-B.&E.LSHAW, 


any, / APPLIN é co. 


pustits 


27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Oatalogue. BOS TOM 
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HOUGH & 
FORD'S 










1885: 
1888: 
1889: 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


PHRPACT PIPING. SHDBS. ®°<*RSy=* 


" Medals Awarded in 1884: New ORLEANS WorRLD EXPosiTION. 
SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 


CE, UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 


1UM, INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 









ST 


or Sale For Sale by all 


SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
‘Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





“WAL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DHCORATION 





We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
in and the BEST examples 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 








FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPO RES AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States ot 


tire interior decoration. 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COvering, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 





certetecrvics, Dodd's aye Wade se: Boston 
STEAM ENGINES: 


Upright and Horizontal, 









AMES LEFrreL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, 


OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. Now Vor’ 
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‘We want you to see it. 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Venton = ane most Im poved 
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HOMPSON’S EYE WATER is “y= 
certs, Physician’s prescription. a the 
rections are fol lowea it will y all. 














Sup, yy Empmgecs. Sens & Co., Frey, N. ¥. 
a 
Doit yourself. Card 
Cheap =f iss 
Pr eee 
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Best Rooftng in the 5 hs iladelpbia. Pa. 
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FREE #2: s Cincinnati, 0. 
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Pleasure and Profit. 








homey ot AMATEUR 
How to OUTFITS. 
make 2 
Photo- Supplied 
graphs,” from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 
tive cata- with which 
logue sent Pictures of 
without the highest 
charge to all excellence 
interested. can be made. 








The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Cu. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington, Stree Foct Bost 


n Lane, New York. 
170 State’ qrese. Ch 
of NCE FO 


SAME 
English Breakfast’ or 


Sun Sun 

sent by mail on receipt 0 
Nie ule ~-¥ ~~ 
reatest 





offered 
brated "Teas, Coffees and t 
poss rticulars address, THE GREA 
O.,31 and 3% Vesey St., New York. 


Excelsior Spriugs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an unfailing remedy for 
Brians disease, diabetes, all kidney and bladder 
roubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 





Pow 1 
AMERICAN TEA 
P.O. Box 289. 





bility andall d peculiar to females 
Tue BoTTLep TERS SHIPPED To ALL PouTs. 
THE ELMS 


a one of the a. hotels of fee wrest. Capacity 500 
Open the year round uisine unsurpassed. 
Within the hotel isa 
MODEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Turk Russian. Electric and hot SALT-SULPHUR 
Baths. Ali cha ——— e. _, Anaetately no Ma- 
laria. gerrouss pict 


es from Kansas City onthe C. M. & St. P. R’y. 
For illustrated 





add 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS ato a C. FisH. Gen’! Manager. 
Inc RESSES. 
CIRCULAR FREE. 


EPH WATSON, 
26 Murray &t., N.Y. 


Pe 
Guide Book, 15c. 





A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 











EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY ! 


These two qualities combined in our 
stock of Fine Olothing for Men and 
Boys. 


House Jackets, 
Bath Robes, 


Mackintosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEWART BUILDING 





FREE OF CHARCE: 
A new Cook Book will 
be mailed to any lady 
sending her name and 
address to the Cleve- 
land Baking Powder 
Co., 81 Fulton St., New 
York. Mention THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. hep: J 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Py a Warehouses 
87 Jobn St.. New York, and 
197 Lake St., Ch icago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Bixsreuts Rams, Garden 
es. Pump Chain and 
Fistures Iron Curbs, Yard 
Seppe Street Washers, 





Works Founded in. in 1833 
them by the Universal 
hibition at Paris. France. in 
; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 
Centennial Exhibition 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Caurches. Sch ool, etc. ‘alee Chimes 
and F me For more than half acent ury 
noted f y over all others 


EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
FOR. EUROPE, 1890. 
ELECT FAMILY TOURS. 
R- Rn France, Belgiu: Bavaria. 


m, . Ger 
Switzerland,’ Italy, Rome. Austria. Holland. 
Write f for,itinerary to 


MORSTON REAM, 142 West 36th Street, N. Y. 


De Potter’s 
TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Eleventh Year. Advantages Unequaled. 
Our select and limited parties will leave New York 
in June. Send 10 cents for programmes. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N.Y. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


Northwestern Line. 
THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
Change of Time. 
































On December 29th, and thereafter, a train 
over the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
will leave daily at 11:30 P. M., carrying a 
through Palace Sleeper for San Francisco, a 
through Palace Sleeper for Portland, Ore- 
gon. The Palace Sleepers for San Francisco 
and Portland, Oregon, will go forward from 
Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast Mail 
over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 


Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 


E.P. Wits0n,G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, 111. 
E. L. Lomax, G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omaha, Neb. 
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necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & . 


